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COVER STORY 


Newfoundland’s ‘‘saucy as a crackie’’ 
premier is in political trouble. Once, 
voters saw Brian Peckford as the hero 
who would lead them to an oil-fired Nir- 
vana. Now, they’re starting to view him 
as an insecure politician who needs per- 
sonal vindication more than he wants 
provincial prosperity. 

By Stephen Kimber PAGE 18 
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COMPUTERS 


The microcomputer has arrived in the 
Atlantic region. In this special section, 
Pat Lotz introduces you to some of the 
people who use them, sell them, teach 
others how to use them. You’II also find 
a mini-guide to what a microcomputer 
is and some hints on buying one 
PAGE 26 
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TRAVEL 


The romance of the Old South lives on. 
You can relive it in a trip down the 
mighty Mississippi in a majestic, 
wedding-cake-style sternwheeler, stop- 
ping off en route at pre-Civil War man- 
sions that have been turned into guest 
houses. You might even spot a ghost 
from the river’s illustrious past. 

By Angelina Holmes PAGE 36 





THE GATHERING 
OF THE CLANS 


This summer, Nova Scotia swings into 
a skirling, marching, dancing, kilt- 
swinging, elbow-bending binge, as Scots 
from as far away as New Zealand gather 
to celebrate a common heritage. In this 
special, commemorative booklet and — 
calendar of events, you’ll find out what’s 
happening where — and why. 

By Atlantic Insight staff 
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MUSKOL is available in the original lotion and the new super aerosol 
P.O. Box 644, Truro, N.S., Canada B2N 5E5 


formula. Ask your retailer for MUSKOL. 


MUSKOL Ltd. 


NOTHING WORKS BETTER! 


The original full strength DEET MUSKOL lotion provides up to 8 


hours effective protection against mosquitoes, black flies, chiggers, ticks 


and gnats. 
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Three years 
in the life of a 
Newfoundland 
premier 


hen Atlantic Insight published its 

first cover story on Brian Peck- 

ford, in March, 1980, the writer, 
Bruce Little, began this way: ‘‘The in- 
terview is nearing an end when Brian 
Peckford loses just a touch of his com- 
posure, and lets fly with what’s really 
bothering him: ‘Look. I’m often por- 
trayed as this cocky little Newfound- 
lander who by accident of birth, time and 
place somehow got to be premier of 
Newfoundland... .I tend to be impatient 
and cocky at times, but I don’t need this 
avenue as an outlet. I can get that play- 
ing basketball or jigging fish or snaring 
rabbits because I’ll score more baskets 
and get more fish or rabbits than anyone 
else and be happy’”’ 

‘‘Brian Peckford,’ Little concluded, 
‘‘performer that he is, has obviously 
been reading his reviews.” 

It’s not clear how the fish are biting 
now or how many balls are dropping in- 
to the net but there’s not much doubt 
that the Newfoundland premier finds lit- 
tle cause for satisfaction in his home pro- 
vince reviews these days. The way 
Stephen Kimber has chosen to open his 
cover story on Peckford in this issue says 
it all: ‘‘Brian Peckford isn’t granting in- 
terviews. Not anymore.’ 

Frank Petten, the premier’s press sec- 
retary, rejected Kimber’s request for an 
interview with the simple explanation 
that ‘‘We’ve stopped doing profiles. 
They weren’t doing us enough good?’ 

It was different in 1980. To the cen- 
tral Canadian press, still chained to the 
days when the wily, earthy and articulate 
Joey Smallwood could be counted on to 
provide a welcome ray of light in the 
murkiness of federal-provincial confer- 
ences, Peckford was something else. A 
‘‘new Newfoundlander,’ as the premier 
himself described it. No more comic re- 
lief. Above all, no more forelock 
tugging. 

The folks back home applauded, if 
they did not always understand. One St. 
John’s newspaper columnist called Peck- 
ford ‘‘a puzzle, almost impossible to de- 
fine at short range”’ 

It was heady stuff for Peckford and 
perhaps as much so for Newfound- 
landers. The pictures that accompanied 
our 1980 story show the premier looking 
intense at his desk, laughing it up as he 
shares a beaker with Smallwood and dis- 


































































guised as a ““blue-eyed Arab,’ complete 
with false beard. 

By March, 1981, exactly one year 
after we published that story, Michael 
Harris, in a Special Report called ‘‘The 
Promised Land Fights for Its Life,’ left 
no doubt that some Newfoundlanders, 
at least, had begun to realize that siren 
calls do not always come from afar. 

*“Whichever way the provincial gov- 
ernment turns,’ he wrote, ‘‘it runs head- 
long into established economic powers 
that could end up with the lion’s share 
of benefits from developing Newfound- 
land’s natural resources....But the 
province’s most pressing economic prob- 
lem is simply coping with the legacy of 
its own past.’ 

That’s one you don’t get around eas- 
ily by fed-bashing and by 1981 there were 
signs that Brian Peckford, far from read- 
ing his reviews with the appealing politi- 
cian’s delight in the limelight, had begun 
to be made aware that deals are seldom 
made by star turns. 

Yet he had accomplished so much. As 
Premier Frank Moores’s minister of 
Mines and Energy he had waved his 
Newfoundland-first flag in the faces of 
the multinational oil companies, watched 
them recoil in horror, then forced them 
to come back on his terms. It was an im- 
pressive victory. His sabre-rattling in Ot- 
tawa was impressive too, back home. It 
was also costly. ‘‘Like all populist politi- 
cians;’ Harris wrote in 1981, ‘‘his power 
runs back to the people, and since so 
many of the dilemmas that confront 
Newfoundland are also national dilem- 
mas, he will eventually have to win the 
hearts and minds of all Canadians.’ 

Far from winning more friends, 
Peckford, according to Kimber’s story in 
this issue, may be losing his grip on the 
hearts and minds at home. 

There was a gutsiness in Peckford’s 
nose-thumbing exercises that many At- 
lantic Canadians admired. We wished 
we’d done it. But the final test will lie in 
whether those actions have served his 
people well. The last word, surely, be- 
longs to Peckford’s former Energy min- 
ister, Leo Barry: ‘‘How much can be 
compromised without abandoning prin- 
ciples? That is the true test of the 
politician.’ 
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Our mistake 

_ While I appreciate the fact that my 
response (Feedback, April) to Stephen 
Kimber’s piece The CBC’s Way-Down- 
East Sound is Dead. . .was long and that 
you had every right to exercise editorial 
judgment in pruning it, I find the editing 
both biased and in one specific instance, 
sufficiently misleading and inaccurate 
enough for me to insist that you print a 
correction. You suggest in your version 
that my last sentence read: ‘‘When that 
is offered, I suspect the programmers, 
who may work in Newfoundland, Sa- 
skatchewan, rural Ontario, Quebec and 
the United States, just to name a few, 
will be as quick to cheer as your writer 
is to condemn?’ What I actually wrote, 
however, is: ‘‘When that is offered, I sus- 
pect the programmers, who may work in 
Toronto but whose roots range from 
Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, rural 
Ontario, Quebec and the United States, 
just to name a few, will be as quick to 

cheer as your writer is to condemn-”’ 
Stanley L. Colbert, 
Head, TV Light Entertainment 
Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 
Toronto, Ont. 


Moncton not a city of losers 
As the headquarters location for the 
Atlantic Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce, we were glad to see Moncton fea- 
tured in your April edition (Moncton 
Proves That You Can’t Keep a Good 
City Down, New Brunswick) and sub- 
scribe heartily to the upbeat slant of the 
article. We must protest, however, the er- 
roneous parenthetical reference to 
APCC. In February, 1982, a consultant 
preparing a confidential report on 
administrative matters for APCC men- 
tioned incidentally that there appeared 
to be a perception existing in Moncton 
that it was a ‘‘city of losers?’ The par- 
ticular report was leaked to the media 
and the unfortunate reference to Monc- 
ton was ascribed to APCC despite strong 
protest from the APCC board. Chris 
Wood should know that APCC not on- 
ly made a further commitment to Monc- 
ton when it implemented certain ad- 
ministrative changes immediately follow- 
ing the consultant’s report, but that it 
subsequently expanded and relocated its 
headquarters, still choosing Moncton as 
its location. This, of course, would not 
have been done if APCC believed Monc- 

ton was a city of losers. 

} J. Kenneth Langdon, 
President, APCC 
Moncton, N.B. 


Guy leaves them hanging 

Both my wife and I think we are 
stable, intelligent. I’m an ex-advertising 
executive and she, formerly, was secre- 
tary to a company president; for the life 
of us, we have yet to understand the rea- 
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FEEDBACK 


son for being of Ray Guy’s column. 
Frankly, it’s just gibberish. We read his 
page from beginning to end and haven’t 
an inkling of what we’re reading about. 
You close the cover of the magazine with 
a feeling of being ‘‘hanging in the air,’’ 
really a ‘‘fish tail’’ ending. I could never 
tell my friends, ‘‘Don’t forget to read 
Ray Guy’s column?’ 
G.E. Cote 
Bass River, N.B. 


Cablevision isn’t where it claims to be 
Your article Mining for Pay TV Gold 
(The Region, April) brings to mind an 
even more frustrating kettle of fish for 
many householders throughout Nova 
Scotia. There are many people who are 
not even serviced by basic cablevision 
coverage, which is often all around them. 
In our area, the cable company has held 
the monopoly for years, and has ex- 
panded at a snail’s pace at best. Com- 
munities the company advertises as being 
serviced when applying for one licence 
renewal after another have got the bum’s 
rush as far as even the most basic serv- 
ice. The CRTC ruled last fall that the 
company must expand without further 
delay; as of yet there is still no move- 
ment. While pay TV is becoming the new 
and accepted thing for many, we in 
smaller communities would just be sat- 
isfied with the servicing we read about 
in licence renewal notices in the paper. 
Charles Fraser 

Waterville, N.S. 


No move planned 

We are amazed to learn from the ar- 
ticle Grand Falls, N.B. (Small Towns, 
April) that our membership is down to 
a minuscule figure and that we ‘‘will 
oblige by moving to an upper floor?’ This 
is to inform you that we are alive and 
well. Our lodge room is on the second 
floor of our building and has been oc- 
cupied by us as such since construction 
in 1927 and no change was or is even 
contemplated. 


Garfield H. Dee, 
Worshipful Master 
Colebrooke Lodge 
Grand Falls, N.B. 


Tolmie not welcome on the farm 

I must say that I am glad that Ken 
Tolmie no longer lives in Annapolis 
County. His picture ‘‘The Hunter’’ 
which you printed is, to say the least, in 
very poor taste (A City Artist’s Country 
Journal, Art, April). I see this as an 
attempt to get a rise out of your readers. 
You succeeded when you printed the re- 
frigerator picture by Colville. I am sure 
that the reaction you got then was exactly 
what you had hoped to get. Now you 
managed to make someone like myself 
both very angry and very upset. We have 
lived on a farm for about 25 years and 
you can not possibly think of us as city 


slickers. We have had our fill of aban- 
doned dogs and we have seen the effects 
of botched efforts to shoot unwanted 


animals. But for Tolmie to paint such a 


scene and for you to print it, is really 
quite offensive. I realize that there is such 
a thing as freedom of the press, but the 
obverse to that is my right to scream loud 
and clear about an excess of such a 
freedom. 

B. Osborg, OSL 

Hampton, N.S. 


Setting the record straight 
I was very pleased to see an article in 
Atlantic Insight about Roseann Runte 
who will succeed Charles Gaudet as pres- 
ident of Université Sainte Anne in July 
of this year (She’s the Welcome Intruder 
at Church Point, Education). I feel it 
only fair, however, to point out that Ro- 
seann Runte will not in fact dislodge 
John Godfrey, 40, president of the 
University of King’s College, from ‘‘his 
distinctive place as the youngest univer- 
sity president in Canada?’ Charles 
Gaudet already did that five years ago 
when he became president of Université 
Sainte Anne at the age of 31. This also 
means, of course, contrary to Harry 
Bruce’s assertion, that Roseann Runte, 
now 35, is not the youngest person to 
have won the presidency of Université 
Sainte Anne. I wish to set the record 
straight, not to detract in any way from 
the well-established and considerable 
achievements of either John Godfrey or 
Roseann Runte, but in the hope that the 
achievements of Charles Gaudet will be 
more justly recognized by the readers of 
Atlantic Insight than they were by Harry 

Bruce. 

John R. Keyston, D. Phil., 
Executive Director 
Association of Atlantic Universities 
Halifax, N.S. 


That cat was not stuffed 

I enjoyed the Photography article in 
the April issue (Reality and Fakery from 
the Region’s Photographic Past), but I 
would suggest you check the dictionary 
before using the word ‘‘dour’’ again. My 
own defines it as, ‘‘hard, unbending, 
stern, severe, obstinate, sullen, gloomy, 
forbidding’, none of which seem to 


| describe the men in ‘‘H.M. Wylde and 


Friends,’ since two are actually smiling, 
and the third looks quite relaxed. I also 
suspect that the animals are not stuffed. 
The cat’s pose seems very unusual for a 
photographer’s prop because it pretty 
well limits the pose of the holder to the 
one shown; that the men do not look 
dour is probably a result of their efforts 
to get the cat to hold still long enough 
to have its picture taken. 
John Pickard 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO FIT US 
INTO YOUR BUILDING PLANS RIGHT NOW. 


For years, your Armco contractor has and equipmentare available. You can 
been able to provide you with steel build- build ata price, and on time schedule 
ings that are finished quickly, on time, that hasn't been available in years. And 
and within budget. That's because most youre guaranteed the quality that has 
of the construction is done at the factory, made Armco an industry leader. 


ensuring earlier occupancy — which Just contact your nearest 

means Savings for you. And now your Armco contractor. 

Armco contractor can promise From a financial point of 

you even more Savings. view, it could be one of the most 
Right now, skilled people constructive moves you make. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA FOR THE ‘80's. 








MAKE A DEAL WITH YOUR ARMCO CONTRACTOR 


ARMCO DISTRICT MANAGER Bathurst Builders Ltd. Beck Construction Ltd. 
Ralph Clarke Bathurst 506/548-8931 St. John's 709/368-2118 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 902/657-2544 Couturier Construction Ltee A. C. Hunt Ltd. 
Edmundston 506/735-8897 Grand Falls 709/489-6658 
ARMCO SYSTEMS CONTRACTORS Laforest Construction Ltd. Mid-Valley Construction Company Ltd. 
Atlantic Building Contractors Ltd. Riverview 506/386-2288 Kingston 902/825-3283 
Fredericton 506/454-5579 J. W. Lindsay Enterprises Ltd. D. J. Floyd Construction 
Saint John 506/672-4353 Dartmouth 902/463-5000 Antigonish 902/863-4013 
Barrington & Vokey Ltd. Star Construction Ltd. Scott Construction Ltd 


Sydney 902/562-1275 Summerside 902/436-4445 Corner Brook 709/639-8672 












KLORANE 


GENTLE SHAMPOOS. 

THE NEAREST THING TO A 
PERSONAL PRESCRIPTION 
FOR YOUR HAIR. 


KLORANE COLOUR REVIVER SHAMPOOS 
Only nature can help you restore the colour nature gave you. 
Klorane Laboratories have extracted pure, natural colours 
from leaves and flowers for colour 
reviver shampoos and conditioners. 
They are completely free from all 
synthetic colour rinse. 


KLORANE TREATMENT SHAMPOOS : 
Each is developed from pure natural 
extracts. With a cleansing base so mild 
it can’t disturb your hair’s own natural 
balance. 





A GENTLE 
SPLASH OF LIME 
FOR YOUR BATH, 
SHOWER, BODY AND HAIR. | 
























We work with nature, not against it. 
Select the right Klorane treatment for your hair 


Product prescribed 
a 


Oily hair White Nettle Shampoo 
Oily Hair Conditioner 


Dandeuft 
Dry, brittle hair Oil of Mink Shampoo 

with split ends Oil of Mink Balsam 

Lifeléss hair Quinine Shampoo 

Normal, slightly dry Egg Shampoo 

or flyaway hair 

Hair that is frequently Oat Milk Shampoo 

was 

Blonde, light brown *Camomile Shampoo 

or chestnut hair *Camomile Balsam 
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Chestnut, auburn or *Henna Shampoo 

sr SAVE $4.25! 
Dark brown orblack *Walnut Leaves Shampoo 200 ml reg. $ 6.25 
hair PLUS FREE 

Grey, white or *Centaureas Shampoo 100 mir eg. $ 4.25 
ashblonde hair Total Value $10.50 






*Klorane colour reviver shampoos and conditioners may 
be used alternately with other Klorane shampoos. 


SPECIAL $6.25 24 HOURS OF ROUND-THE-CLOCK 
WILD FRESHNESS. 

Klorane’s range of shampoos and conditioners are 

researched and formulated by France’s leading hair care 


specialists, Laboratoires Klorane. 





EUROPE'’S FINEST I 


= ARE AVAILABLE AT 
Cosmetic Import Co. Ltd./Cherda Cosmetics (1977) Ltd., 


5196 de la Savane St., Montreal, Que. H4P 2M8 
Tel. (514) 341-7171. 





ELANCYL =| ALGEMARIN 


GIVE YOUR BODY THE SEA ALGAE 
A HELPING HAND WITH | FOAM BATH 
FRANCE’S ORIGINAL THAT DOES MORE 
ELANCYL METHOD! FOR YOUR 
BODY 


Over one million 
European women have 
already turned to “La 
Méthode Elancy!” to help 
beautify their body. 

The method has four (4) 
basic parts: 


YOU. 
Five (5) minutes daily. While yo 
bathe or shower. Wherever you 
need it. 


The ELANCYL massage 


glove. 

Hand fitted for best results, its 
unique effective design is the 
product of “Les Laboratoires Ducray” from Paris. 


_ The ELANCYL soap 
Self-contained within the glove, as 
shown. The ivy extract foams upon 
application and helps you soothe 
those special problem areas. 


The ELANCYL cream 

Applied manually after your daily 
massage, it also contains ivy extract 
and completes “La Méthode Elancyl”. 


Complementary ivy based prepara- 
tions are also available. There is only 
one original Elancyl method, and it 
comes from France. 

















Imitations have been recently intro- 
duced in Canada and the United 
States ... don’t be misled! 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW PACKAGING. 
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Crisis in legal aid 





More Atlantic Canadians need legal aid to get a fair hearing in 















By Chris Wood, with Nancy Sears 


t should have been a banner year for 

Rhona and Blair Cody. They were fi- 

nally going to replace their dilapidated 
house with a new, $45,500 bungalow. 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corpor- 
ation approved a mortgage in January, 
1982, and a contractor began work in 
June. The house, located on 2 !/2 pic- 
turesque acres near Musquodoboit, 
N.S., would be ready to moye into by 
fall. 

By late summer, the dream had begun 
to go sour. First, spinal arthritis 
destroyed Blair’s hopes of returning to 
his job with the Highways Department. 
In October, the family was forced to go 
on welfare. 

Then the Codys began to discover 
flaws in their new home: There was no 
water; hydro had not been hooked up; 
inside finishing was incomplete. On Nov. 
1, they moved in anyway, only to dis- 
cover yet more problems. Both gable 
ends of the house and much of the ex- 
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court. But provincial funding cutbacks threaten the whole system 


Rhona and Blair Cody: Their dream house is full of flaws 




























terior siding were badly buckled. A crawl 
space specified in the blueprints had not 
been built. The floors — set directly on 
concrete — were so crooked the furniture 
rocked. Ventilation was inadequate and 
humidity built up to uncomfortable 
levels. Their water was contaminated 
with human waste from the contractor’s 
temporary septic tank, installed only five 
feet from their drilled well. 

When CMHC pressed the Codys to 
sign a final mortgage acceptance, they 
refused; the Crown corporation threat- 
ened them several times with eviction. 

Early this year, the couple sought 
legal advice to see if they could win a 
lawsuit against the contractor. They were 
told their case was strong. But the 
Codys, still on social assistance, cannot 
afford a private lawyer. And although 
they’re eligible for legal aid, Nova 
Scotia’s legal aid system won’t accept 
their case. It doesn’t have the money. 

‘I told them they had a legitimate 
case,’ says Anne Malick, the Truro legal 
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aid lawyer who interviewed them. ‘“They 
should be compensated. They qualified 
financially. But I couldn’t do it?’ 

The Codys are victims of a crisis in 
the region’s legal aid system. While the 
recession is forcing growing numbers of 
Atlantic Canadians to seek legal aid to 
secure a fair hearing before the courts, 
provincial governments have systemat- 
ically cut funding for legal aid. In Nova 
Scotia, 4,000 people, a third of eligible 
applicants for legal aid this year, will, like 
the Codys, be turned away. 

Legal aid, first for criminal cases and 
later for civil matters, such as divorces, 
child custody, lawsuits and appeal of un- 
employment insurance and workers’ 
compensation rulings, was established 
throughout Canada during the Seventies. 
In principle, it provides equal access to 
justice for all, regardless of income. In 
practice, budget cuts have made a hollow 
mockery of the promise of equal justice. 

In Newfoundland, a 10% cut in the 
allotment for legal aid has forced the 
Newfoundland Legal Aid Commission 
to stop providing ‘‘duty counsel’’ at the 
province’s courtrooms. Since January, 
people charged with criminal offences 
but unable to afford a private lawyer 
have gone to their first court appearance 
without legal advice, denied a right sup- 
posedly guaranteed by Canada’s new 
constitution. 

In Prince Edward Island, the Justice 
Department, which administers legal aid 
with a staff of three full-time lawyers, 
admits that it cannot keep up with the 
number of eligible applicants. 

The picture is somewhat brighter in 
New Brunswick, where no one eligible 
for legal aid has yet been refused. But 

‘the province has effectively discouraged 
private lawyers, especially those with 
more experience, from taking legal aid 
cases by reducing the fees it pays for legal 
aid work by as much as 35%. 

Nowhere in the region, however, is 
legal aid as close to collapse as it is in 
Nova Scotia. Both civil and criminal le- 
gal aid in the province is supposed to be 
provided by the Nova Scotia Legal Aid 
Commission’s stable of full-time staff 
lawyers. But when the government 
slashed $150,000 from the commission’s 
budget (already frozen at 1981 levels) late 
last year, more than a quarter of its staff 
lawyers were fired. Some offices lost half 
their legal staff. 

‘“The Sydney area is a good exam- 
ple?’ says Murray Hannem, a director of 
the commission. Half the city’s six legal 
aid lawyers were laid off. ‘‘We now have 
three staff lawyers to service three coun- 
ties, a dozen different courts, as well as 
four appeal boards. It’s impossible’’ 

The reason for the cuts is no secret. 
Provincial governments are wrestling 
with record deficits. Federal subsidies for 
legal aid cover, on average, less than half 
the $6.2-million cost of legal aid in At- 
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MIDORI 


All it takes is the 
incomparably light 
flavour of honeydew 
that comes only from 
Midori Melon Liqueur. 

Midori Melonball 

60 ml (2 oz.) Midori 

30 ml (1 0z.) Vodka 

Orange Juice 
Ina tall glass, add Midori 
and Vodka over ice. 
Add orange juice, stir. 

Taste the result. Then 
write for our free recipe book, 
What to Make of Midori. 
Midori, Box 700, 
Lachine, Quebec oe 
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OLD ENGLISH BRASS HAS 
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direct from the distributor Come 
in and see for yourself or call for 
our free brochure. 


Old English Brass Ltd. 


1267 Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Phone: 423-9151 
Tuesday—Friday 10-6, Saturday 10-4. 


TOSAY YOU'VEARRIVED. Fyfe 
Whether you're looking for brass ASS NS 
door knockers or any other solid a é 
brass touches to add traditional 
elegance to your home, come to 
Old English Brass. When it comes 
to the brass touch, we have over 
5,000 items to choose from. 

And you'll save by shopping 
p 


Door Handles. House Numbers. Mailboxes. Knob Sets. 
Hinges. Push Plates. Switchplates. Giftware. Period Handles and Fittings for Furniture and Bath. 





lantic Canada, and the cost-sharing 
formulas have not changed since federal- 
provincial agreements on the subject ex- 
pired more than 18 months ago. 

Tragically, the cuts coincide with a re- 
cession-bred increase in demand for legal 
aid. ‘‘More people come into conflict 
with the law during hard economic 
times,’ observes David Lutz, chairman 
of the N.B. Barristers Society Legal Aid 
Committee. ‘‘In my experience, love and 
marriage survive everything except lack 
of money.’ 

In Nova Scotia and P.E.I., where 
legal aid eligibility is directly tied to 
eligibility for welfare, the number of 
people entitled to legal aid jumped in 
1982 (by 30% in Nova Scotia and 10% 
in P.E.I.), as welfare rolls accepted 
thousands of formerly employed peopl 
whose UIC benefits ran out. | 

In New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land, where private lawyers handle legal 
aid cases under schemes dubbed ‘‘judi- 
care’’ for their similarity to medicare, 
bar societies have tried to buffer the ef- 
fect of spending restraint by accepting 
reduced fees for legal aid cases. An un- 
contested divorce earns New Brunswick 
lawyers in private practice more than 
$600. Legal aid pays them $300 (‘‘It 
barely pays the office overhead,’ Lutz 
says), and many lawyers turn a quarter 
of that back to the legal aid fund to pay 
for future cases. 

Lutz says lower fees don’t reflect 
poorer service for legal aid clients. But 
Saint John barrister Beth McLeod ad- 
mits they discourage lawyers from 
spending as much time on legal aid 
clients. ‘‘The big difference between a 
legal aid separation case and a private 
separation case,’ she says, ‘‘is that in a 
legal aid case you fight for the kids, and 
in a private case you also fight for 
things.’’ 

But there is a limit to lawyers’ will- 
ingness to subsidize legal aid in New 
Brunswick. ‘‘If they cut fees any more,’ 
McLeod warns, ‘‘it won’t be worth do- 
ing the work?’ Already, says Fredericton 
lawyer Robert Kenny, chairman of the 
province’s Legal Aid Committee, ‘‘the 
last thing a lawyer. wants to do is legal 
aid. You can’t afford it?’ 

In Nova Scotia, impossible work 
loads, firings and salary restraint have 
had ‘‘severe’’ consequences for the mor- 
ale of the remaining legal aid lawyers, 
says Legal Aid Commission director 
Hannem. ‘‘We’re looking at early 
worker burnout. They cannot physically 
or mentally give the cases the service they 
require.’ So overworked are some legal 
aid lawyers, Hannem says, the province’s 
legal ethics board could find them guilty 
of failing to provide proper representa- 
tion to clients. 

Some Nova Scotia lawyers are decid- 
ing legal aid is simply more trouble than 
it’s worth. ‘‘Four of our more experi- 
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enced lawyers have left us in the last two 
months,’ says Anne Malick, the only 
full-time lawyer left at Truro’s legal aid 
office. 

Lawyers who abandon legal aid can 
turn to private practice. Needy clients 
have no second option. ‘‘Where we can’t 
get legal aid?’ Rhona Cody says, ‘‘we 
have to hire a private lawyer, and we just 
can’t afford it. We have three little ones 
and no money for a lawyer. I’m 
terrified’’ 

Legal aid cuts hurt people like the 
Codys most. Because legal counsel is a 
statutory right of people charged with 
crimes, they get first crack at available 
services. Family law cases involving the 
prospect of violence to a wife or children 
are also high priority. 

But most civil cases, including many 
that might compensate innocent victims 
— lawsuits, child maintenance claims, 
appeals of UIC or workers’ compensa- 
tion rulings — go to the bottom of the 
pile. The higher priority given criminal 
cases is especially unfair to women. 
While the majority of criminal legal aid 
applicants are men, more than 80% of 
those who need civil legal aid are women. 

The pressure on legal aid shows no 
sign of easing. In fact, Hannem warns, 
proclamation of a new federal Young Of- 
fenders Act in October, making several 
changes to the way teenagers are treated 
in court, is expected to double or triple 
the number of teenagers eligible for crim- 
inal legal aid — with ‘‘horrendous”’ im- 
plications for the already strained 
system. 

The chance of any province scrap- 
ping legal aid is slim. But if there are fur- 
ther funding cuts, some services (di- 
vorces, for example) may be removed 






from legal aid coverage, and people with 
‘‘low priority’’ cases will have to wait 
even longer, or simply give up. 

Only in New Brunswick is the out- 
look less than bleak: There are no staff 
lawyers to lay off, and ‘‘judicare’’ 
throws much of the responsibility on the 
shoulders of private lawyers. The New 
Brunswick Barristers Society, which 
operates the judicare scheme, ‘‘has never 
received any indication from the govern- 
ment that they plan to cut back on any 
services,’ says society legal aid commit- 
tee chairman Lutz. 

New Brunswickers pay a price for 
their open-door legal aid system: With 
a per capita cost of $3.61 last year, it was 
twice as expensive as the less generous 
system of Newfoundland. 

In one New Brunswick case last year, 
Catherine Murphy sought legal aid after 
her husband of nine years walked out, 
taking their three-year-old son with him. 
Lawyer Beth McLeod took the time to 
prepare her client thoroughly for the 
draining experience of a court custody 
battle. ‘‘I was petrified?’ Murphy 
remembers. ‘‘I was in court for six 
hours. If she hadn’t prepared me for it, 
I don’t know what I’d have done.’ Mur- 
phy was lucky. McLeod’s conscientious 
preparation won back her son. In an- 
other year, some New Brunswick lawyers 
may no longer want to help people like 
Murphy — or to spend the time to pre- 
pare their clients properly. 

In Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Is- 
land, Murphy’s case might never have 
reached court at all. 

Hard times are giving new, disturb- 
ing weight to that pessimistic, old 
aphorism: ‘‘There’s one law for the rich 
and another for the poor,’ AOS 


McLeod took time to prepare client for custody fight. They won 
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| 6—Fire 
Vandalism 





an 
Theft 


to homes and property cost 
Canadians $1.4 billion in 1982, 
and it’s costing more every year. 





Could you use hints on how to 
protect your home and property 
against fire, vandalism and 
burglary? Want to have car and 
home insurance clearly 
explained? We send out 
brochures, loan films, and by 
calling our local or toll-free 
number, very often we can give 
you an instant answer to a 
particular problem or question. 


Brochures currently available: 


Wood & Coal Stoves — a 
guide to installation and use 
Sixty ways to prevent fire in 
your home 

Discourage burglary and 
vandalism in your home 
Home Insurance explained 
Car Insurance explained 
How much would it cost to 
rebuild your home today? 
Insuring your Valuables 
The cost of car repairs 
Canada’s Epidemic: Death on 
the Highways 


Et To CET Bre ae ed 


Information 
Service 


Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau J'assurance du Canada 


Phone Betty Walker or Gerard 
Walsh at 429-2730 or toll free 
1-800-565-7189. Or write to IBC 
Information Services, Suite 1206, 
1505 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 3K5. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Sour notes in the “Judge 
McCleave Waltz’’ 


As the inquiry into uranium mining moves into stage two — maybe 
— some people wonder who’ll be on trial 





hen Judge Robert McCleave was 

appointed a one-man commis- 

sion of inquiry into uranium 
mining in Nova Scotia in January 1982, 
he promised ‘‘the most open inquiry in 
Canada, in the whole world’’ The hear- 
ings drew plenty of attention from the 
press and public and included offbeat 
submissions such as a play called Mrs. 
Midnight’s Animal Theatre, staged in the 
Annapolis Valley, and the ‘‘Judge 
McCleave Waltz,’ written by a Cape 
Breton anti-uranium activist. 

More than a year later, the waltz has 
deteriorated into a series of missteps with 
McCleave reprimanding participants and 
threatening legal action. Reporters have 
been frisked before they entered hear- 
ings. Some environmental groups are 
boycotting the inquiry. Both the Liberals 
and New Democrats have demanded the 
judge’s resignation for ‘‘muzzling the 
press’’ and ‘‘infringing upon freedom of 
speech.’ 

McCleave, a former Tory MP, pro- 
vincial court judge and chairman of the 
Nova Scotia Labor Relations Board, 
took on the inquiry after the provincial 
Conservative government placed a mo- 
ratorium on all aspects of uranium ex- 
ploration during the election campaign 
of September, 1981. The search for uran- 
ium had gone on for years but explora- 
tion heated up in the mid-Seventies when 
multinational energy companies such as 
Shell and Gulf started looking for the 
mineral in the Annapolis and Wentworth 
valleys. 

Public concern focused on activity at 
Millett Brook in Hants County, first ex- 
plored by Aquitaine, then by Kidd 
Creek, a subsidiary of the Canada De- 
velopment Corporation. Kidd Creek, 
owned 49% by the feds, spent $2.5 mil- 
lion on explorations before the morator- 
ium. Opponents of uranium mining at- 
tacked it ethically (uranium’s sole com- 
mercial value is for nuclear reactors and 
weapons) and environmentally because 
of the waste products which emit radio- 
activity long after a mine closes down. 

In Hants County, a local Women’s 
Institutes group successfully pressured 
county council to pass a resolution call- 
ing for a moratorium in 1980. Soon, the 
women’s concern spread across the prov- 
ince and spawned such groups as CAPE 
(Citizens’ Action to Protect the Environ- 
ment), CCCC (Concerned Citizens of 
Cumberland County) and CARE (Citi- 





zens Against a Radioactive 
Environment). 

One hundred eighty-nine submissions 
went to McCleave in 1982. Only 10 fa- 
vored uranium mining. But now there is 
confusion over when, if ever, stage two 
of the inquiry will begin and even 
whether the hearings should continue. 

McCleave had clashed with some 
participants during the early months of 
the inquiry. By March of this year, as the 
confrontations grew nastier and more 
numerous, he seemed to slip out of his 
public commissioner’s role and into a 
more judicial stance. He subpoenaed a 
slide and tape show from independent 
film producer Charles Lapp, claiming it 
was a ‘‘diatribe’’ against the inquiry and 
*“bordered on criminal contempt?’ When 





McCleave: Taking a judicial stance 
freelance writer Alan Story appeared at 
a special hearing, held in a courtroom, 
McCleave demanded he sit on the pris- 
oner’s bench and denied him the right to 
consult a lawyer, saying that he didn’t 
like the tone of a telephone interview 
Story had conducted the day before. A 
second hearing, held in a judicial setting 
two weeks later, was conducted under 
heavy security and reporters were 
scanned by metal detectors while a 
demonstration against the judge went on 
outside. McCleave has also demanded 
that two reporters from the Halifax 
Chronicle-Herald hand over their notes, 
written angry letters to those who have 
offended him and accused some partici- 
pants of ‘‘holding up the inquiry to 
ridicule’? and being ‘‘motivated by 
perverse ideology.’ 
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As the fur flies over McCleave’s 
handling of the inquiry, the bottom has 
fallen out of the uranium market. Dr. 
Jack Garnett, assistant deputy minister 
of mines and minerals, says Shell and 
Gulf have abandoned mineral explora- 
tion as ‘‘not as lucrative as expected.’ 
Few reactors are being built and the price 
of uranium has dropped from $50 to $20 
per pound. 

Nova Scotia has still not produced a 
commercial find of uranium. Garnett 
says Kidd Creek’s interest in Millett 
Brook is still at the exploration stage 
‘fand even at the most optimistic, it 
could not be in production for at least 
five years?’ Don Pollock, president of the 
N.S. Chamber of Mineral Resources, 
Says mineral exploration in Nova Scotia 
dropped from a $14-million business in 
1981 to less than $4 million last year. 
Kidd Creek withdrew from the uranium 
inquiry citing financial problems but 
continues to keep its Windsor, N.S., of- 
fice open. With Kid Creek out, the 
Chamber is now chief spokesman for the 
Uranium industry. Gordon Dickie, 
chairman of its uranium committee, says 
they want to see the inquiry through to 
the end to try and get the moratorium 
lifted. Even if uranium isn’t found, lift- 
ing the ban would free the land for 
mining sliver, tin and tungsten. 

But if the industry wants the inquiry 
to resume, some environmentalists 
don’t. Don Rushton, a farmer from Am- 
herst Head, says several groups based in 
Cumberland and Colchester counties will 
boycott the inquiry if McCleave stays. 
Halifax activist David Orton says, 
**Every time McCleave opens his mouth, 
more people are mobilized against him?’ 
Orton quit the inquiry last year in frus- 
tration over the way McCleave was con- 
ducting it. “‘It was so arbitrary. It seemed 
to depend on how the judge felt on a cer- 
tain day.’ 

McCleave says he’s under doctor’s 
orders not to give interviews. But at the 
last hearing he said he wouldn’t quit. 
Comparing himself to a sheriff in a 
western movie, he said, ‘‘When the 
shoot-out’s over, that’s when he handed 
in his badge,’ Attorney-General Harry 
How says a Nova Scotia government 
commissioner has the same power as a 
magistrate of the Supreme Court and is 
beyond government intervention. 

No one knows when stage two of the 
hearings will begin. McCleave sent some 
groups a letter last February telling them 
to ‘‘hold fire’’ until he makes a decision 
on the next step. Even industry spokes- 
men like Dickie aren’t sure what happens 
next. ‘‘We haven’t heard from Judge 
McCleave since before Christmas. I 
don’t know if we’ll be taking part in 
stage two until someone asks,’ he says. 

Stan Forgeron, staff member at the 
inquiry office, admits he’s not sure about 
the game plan, only that ‘‘it will be in 
a judicial setting?’ That left one activist 
wondering ‘‘Who’s going to be on trial 
— uranium or the environmentalists?”’ 

— Susan Murray 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


The wily coyote digs in 


Lean, hungry and clever, he’s become quite at home in New 
Brunswick ’s farming communities. Unfortunately, he’s also 


developed a taste for fresh lamb 


emember him from the old Satur- 
day afternoon movie cartoons? 
Wile E. Coyote — lean, hungry and 
forever frustrated in his schemes to catch 
the (Beep Beep) road-runner among the 
buttes and mesas of a celluloid Far West. 

Real coyotes may be lean and occa- 
sionally hungry, but they are far from 
frustrated. And they are no longer con- 
tent to roam the deserts of the American 
southwest. Coyotes have made them- 
selves very much at home in New Bruns- 
wick, where dinner is often a nice, plump 
lamb. 

If you saw a coyote cruising the tree 
line along the edge of field at dusk, you 
might mistake him for a small German 
shepherd — pointed face, grey-tawny 
fur, long brush of a tail. Two feet tall at 
the shoulder, the eastern coyote is larger 
and heavier than his prairie cousin, the 
result, biologists believe, of interbreed- 
ing with wolves and domestic dogs. The 
same mixing of genes has given the east- 
ern coyote a distinctive ridge of dark fur 
down the front of each foreleg. 

But the coyote has lost none of his 
native wiles and adaptability. Since ap- 
pearing in New Brunswick a decade ago, 
coyotes have found their way into the 
deepest of back-country bush, have set- 
tled comfortably amid spreading farm- 
land, and have even prospered inside the 
city limits of Moncton. 

Early arrivals in the coyote migration 
from the west were found to have trav- 











elled hundreds of kilometres; one animal 
had roamed from southern New Hamp- 
shire into New Brunswick in less than a 
year. But the coyotes now being sighted 
were probably born here. Parent coyotes 
choose burrows in south-facing hillsides, 
usually stolen from some other animal, 
for their litters of pups born in April and 
May. Both parents help tend the young- 
sters, a fact naturalists believe contrib- 
utes heavily to the coyote’s remarkable 
success in life. 

Another contributing factor is his 
wide choice of diet. A coyote is not a 
picky eater, dining equally happily off 
road-killed carrion, wild berries and 
grasses, or small game and occasional 
deer. 

If coyotes stopped there, their repu- 
tation might be better. Unfortunately, 
many have also developed a taste for 
fresh lamb. Coyotes have killed more 
than 500 sheep, worth more than 
$35,000, in the past four years in New 
Brunswick, far outstripping damage 
done by dogs or other predators. 

Durward Cameron, a farmer near 
Fredericton, has lost almost 30 sheep to 
coyotes over the years. The most recent 
victim died just before Easter. ‘‘I let 
them out for exercise and water and they 
went behind the barn,’ he says. ‘‘I went 
out about five o’clock and found [a 
lamb], just caught by the throat. It had 
just grabbed it by the throat and killed 
it. It was no dog, because a dog will tear 


Durward Cameron once lost seven sheep in a day to coyotes 
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a lot of the hide off, whereas a coyote 
will go right for the throat.’ 

Cameron, who once lost seven sheep 
to coyotes in one day, receives compen- 
sation for lost animals from the govern- 
ment. But the compensation, he says, 
‘*doesn’t pay what I’d get [at market].’ 
Coyotes, he says, are becoming ‘‘quite 
a problem. They’re getting pretty thick 
around here. We’d hear them pretty well 
every night. They sound like a whole 
bunch of dogs fighting’’ 

In Nova Scotia, where coyotes have 
just begun to appear, sheep farmers have 
persuaded the province to offer a $50 
bounty on the animals. New Brunswick 
farmers have not even asked for a 
bounty; they don’t think it would have 
much effect. 

‘‘They’re an incredibly adaptable 
animal,’ says biologist Gary Moore. 
‘‘No other animal has had the amount 
of money spent on it to annihilate it, yet 
the coyote population continues to 
grow.’ Bounties, poisons and wholesale 
trapping have all been tried over the 
years in the United States. All have failed 
to eliminate the crafty coyote. 

Coyotes, in fact, may be reducing, if 
not eliminating, some other wild animal 
species in the province. ‘‘When coyotes 
come into an area, they out-compete 
foxes and bobcats [for available food],’ 
says Dave Cartwright, a wildlife special- 
ist with the N.B. Department of Natural 
Resources, ‘‘so populations of those two 
animals decrease.”’ 

That may mean some loss of income 
for the province’s 2,800 active trappers. 
Fox and bobcat furs sell for up to twice 
as much as coyote pelts. 

But Dale Halfpenny, secretary of the 
N.B. Trappers Association, isn’t terribly 
worried. ‘‘Only a handful’’ of licensed 
trappers earn most of their livelihood 
from the occupation, he says. And for 
the hobby trapper, coyotes offer a partic- 
ular professional challenge. 

‘‘Coyote trapping is not an amateur 
endeavor,’ agrees trapper Larry McDon- 
nell, an air traffic control employee at 
Moncton. ‘‘It requires more than the 
basic knowledge of trapping, because 
they are a very cunning animal. They 
learn fast, and they remember’’ If a scent 
lure succeeds only in pinching a coyote’s 
toes, he’ll avoid it next time. 

More than a little admiration runs 
through the conversation when men like 
Cartwright and McDonnell talk about 
the coyote. They may deplore the dam- 
age he causes when he occasionally 
makes off with a sheep. But they have 
to respect an animal capable of out- 
smarting man in the game of adaptabil- 
ity. While man proceeds to eliminate 
other animals from the planet, the coyote 
is one creature undaunted by the cutting 
of forests, undeterred by man’s oppres- 
Sive presence. 

—Chris Wood 
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Standing on guard for 





a vital resource 





Fisheries patrol officers were used to peaceful law enforcement in 
Island waters. Till last year, when the bullets started to fly 


August, the sound of shotgun fire 

broke the early morning stillness at 
Tignish harbor in western Prince Edward 
Island. Heavy gauge pellets punctured 
the hull of a Fisheries and Oceans patrol 
vessel docked at the wharf. Then, some- 
one boarded the vessel, and more shots 
were fired, one of them wrecking the 
radar equipment on top of the wheel- 
house. When patrol officers arrived that 
morning, they found their vessel sinking 
in the harbor. ‘‘I never saw it come to 
this?’ says Norman MacLeod, a field 
supervisor who’s worked for the depart- 
ment for 29 years. ‘‘I never saw them re- 
sort to weapons.’ 

It was the kind of incident that might 
have occurred on a bad day in north- 
eastern New Brunswick, one of Atlantic 
Canada’s worst trouble spots for federal 
fishery patrols. But this kind of violence 
— another fisheries boat was fired at by 
an again-unknown gunman about a 
month later — was something new for 
P.E.I. And it was just one more indica- 
tion of how tough the job of patrolling 
coastal waters has become — even for 
officers on the peaceful Island. 

*“They have a rough job and a dan- 
gerous job in many cases,’ says Doug 
Rix, chief of protection and regulations 
for. the: department: on: ,P/Eil. 
‘‘Sometimes I don’t know how they do 
all the work they do’ 

It’s not surprising, then, that Ottawa 
has started to beef up its training pro- 
gram for fisheries officers, and to in- 
clude in it a stint at the RCMP training 
academy in Regina, Sask. In P.E.I., as 


J before sunrise one day late last 


in the rest of the Maritimes, most of- . 


ficers have had six months’ recruits’ 
training in Halifax. Now recruits will get 
two years of training, some of it in Re- 
gina, and experienced officers will go to 
Regina periodically for five-week ‘‘re- 
fresher’’ courses. 

Gerard Arsenault, who’s been sta- 
tioned at Souris for seven years, is one 
of two Island graduates of the five-week 
course, which includes training in han- 
dling day-to-day problems, as well as le- 
gal studies, self-defence, use of firearms, 
human relations, driver education and 
physical fitness. ‘“There was no judo or 
karate or any of that martial arts stuff?’ 
Arsenault says. ‘‘They showed you how 
to protect yourself if someone took a 
swing at you. And they showed you six 
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police holds that weren’t designed to put 
out anybody. It was more how to hold 
on to a person, if you had to." 

In firearms in-, | | 
struction, he says, : 
the emphasis ¢ 

‘‘wasn’t on how to® 
be a crack shot, but = 
on the responsibility © 
that comes with 
wearing a pistol on 
your hip’’ In practi- 
cal training sessions, 
officers took part in 
make-believe inves- 
tigations and prose- 
cutions. ‘‘They 
taught us how to be 
firm,’ Arsenault 
says, ‘‘but also how 
to treat people as 
human beings with 
rights. I guess the 
key word is profes- 
sionalism.’ 

Fisheries officers 
— even the three 
dozen who patrol 
the Island’s rela- 
tively quiet waters 
— need all the help 
they can get. In the 
past few years, 
they’ve had more 
meetings to attend, more paperwork to 
do, more licences and regulations to 
worry about. And, as always, there’ve 
been the poachers — more clever than 
ever and, at times, more violent. 

A fisheries officer spends much of his 
time issuing licences and trap tags and 
keeping track of licence transfers and 
fish landings. The rest of the time he 
spends on stakeouts and patrols. Last 
year, P.E.I. officers laid 48 charges in 
cases of illegal fishing, which led to 42 
convictions and fines totalling more than 
$15,000. They confiscated two boats, 
recommended eight licence suspensions, 
destroyed 3,723 illegally set lobster traps 
and released 12,292 illegally caught 
lobsters. 

Rix, who works at the Fisheries and 
Oceans office in Charlottetown, regards 
the officers as guardians of a valuable re- 
source. ‘‘We have an oil well, really, in 
the fishery on this Island?’ he says. ‘‘And 
we’re trying to protect it?’ The Island’s 
fisheries officers, who are sworn in as 


Arsenault: Refresher course showed him how to protect himself 


provincial police constables, have wide- 
ranging powers, including the power of 
arrest. In addition to unmarked cars and 
speedboats, they have access to three 
radar-and-radio-equipped patrol vessels. 
But officers stationed on the Island have 
never carried guns or nightsticks or even 
handcuffs. ‘‘We don’t bother with that 
here;’ Rix says. 

The Island has a long history of lob- 
ster poaching, especially in the western 
end, and, on occasion, people have 
thrown rocks and swung oars at fisheries 
officers. Somebody even grabbed 
Arsenault by the throat once. But 








Sa 


Arsenault downplays that aspect of his 
job. ‘‘It’s natural for people to become 
defensive when they’re found doing 
something wrong,’ he says. ‘‘We 
generally have a pretty good area here, 
and we’re trying to keep it that way. 
We’re trying to protect the industry for 
the fishermen. We emphasize to the 
fishermen that we’re working with 
them.’ 

Rix recalls the time Arsenault sur- 
prised some men who were illegally fish- 
ing gaspereaux in a river. They’d put up 
a tent, and they stood nearby, drinking 
and talking loudly. The scene had all the 
makings of confrontation. ‘‘Gerard was 
able to remove the net, and no one said 
a thing to him,’ Rix says. ‘‘We train our 
people to talk their way out of confron- 
tations’’ He’s hoping that the Island’s 
fisheries officers will always handle 
problems that way — and that last sum- 
mer’s guerrilla warfare skirmishes will re- 
main the exception on the Island, not the 
rule. 
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Stormy skies for the 


no-frills airline 


Harry Steele’s Eastern Provincial Airways is facing plunging 
profits. The captain expects turbulence 





or years, the orange and white Boe- 

ing planes of Eastern Provincial Air- 

ways have symbolized success for 
Harry Steele in the transportation busi- 
ness. Now, they’ve lost some of their 
shine. The aircraft aren’t making as 
much money as they used to, and for 
Steele, whose other businesses are trying 
to avoid sinking into the red ink, that’s 
a problem. 

The 52-year-old Gander businessman 
became an overnight success when he 
purchased EPA in 1978 and turned the 
regional carrier into a money-making 
venture in its first year. The airline moves 
about a million passengers a year around 
the Atlantic provinces with flights to 
Toronto and Montreal. It was on the 
verge of bankruptcy when Steele res- 
cued it. 

The enterprising Newfoundlander 
later expanded into shipping, trucking, 
oil exploration and offshore servicing 
businesses. But the airline remained his 
flagship company, churning out divi- 
dends even when other regional carriers 
in the country were going broke. 

But few companies are immune to re- 
cession, even EPA. Last year profits 
from the airline plunged to an all-time 
low of $877,000, less than 1% of its 
$100-million annual revenues and $3.5 
million less than the year before. 

Two EPA labor disputes this winter 
are expected to create even more prob- 
lems for Steele. Strikes by maintenance 
workers and pilots crippled the airline’s 
operations, reducing the number of 
flights by 60% for most of the winter. 
Company executives predict recovery 
will be slow. ‘‘It’s too early to tell what 
the airline’s profits will be at the end of 
the year?’ says David Saunders, vice- 
president of finance for EPA’s parent 
company, Newfoundland Capital Cor- 
poration (NCC). ‘‘But it’s not encourag- 
ing’’ Saunders believes extra revenues 
expected from the airline’s new joint- 
scheduling service with CP Air may off- 
set some of the losses during the strike. 

NCC was set up in 1980 as a holding 
company for Steele’s diverse web of 
transportation companies, which include 
Clark Transportation Ltd. and its Que- 
bec and Maritimes trucking operations; 
a one-third interest in Halterm, the 
Halifax container terminal; Newfound- 
land Steamships Ltd., which operates be- 
tween St. John’s and Montreal and Air 
Maritimes Ltd., a regional turboprop air 
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service. Steele also owns hotels, a pipe- 
servicing company for the offshore and 
until recently, Maritime Petroleum Ltd., 
an oil exploration business. 

The joint-scheduling service, her- 
alded by the company as a revenue 
booster, started in April of this year and 
is intended to increase the number of 
passengers using EPA by opening up 
convenient Canadian and international 
connecting flights via CP Air. 





Harry Steele: In over his head? 


Saunders says EPA was adamant 
that the scheduling service start on time, 
which is why the company took such a 
hard line with its striking pilots. The 
pilots were still off the job in April and 
the company was replacing them by hir- 
ing more outside help. That’s after in- 
sisting that they agree to let 18 non- 
unionized pilots remain on the job after 
a contract was signed. 

‘“We had no other choice?’ Saunders 
says. ‘‘EPA is barely surviving now. And 
drastic measures were required to get the 
airline back in operation?’ 

Saunders says the Canadian airline 
industry is sick and EPA has fallen vic- 
tim to the disease. ‘‘Airlines should have 
lowered costs and improved productiv- 
ity levels years ago,’ he says. ‘‘We’re not 
generating enough cash.’’ (EPA’s 
$3.5-million slide in profits last year was 
caused by a 12.4% increase in operating 
costs and an 8.6% drop in passenger 
boardings.) 

Capt. Keith Lacey, chief negotiator 
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for the pilots, says EPA’s employees have 
already made as many concessions as 
they can. He says any other airline would 
have gladly agreed to his union’s 
demands, adding that the pilots gave in 
to the company on most issues anyway, 
accepting longer flying hours each 
month, more landings and fewer 
benefits. 

Lacey, like other employees, feels the 
pressure tactics employed by manage- 
ment in the strike were unfair. ‘‘It’s not 
EPA that’s doing badly. It’s Steele’s other 
businesses that are suffering?’ complains 
Lacey. ‘‘And we’re being asked to carry 
them.” 

NCC was in the red last year after a 
glowing performance the year before. 
Profits for the parent company in 1981 
were $7.1 million, with EPA accounting 
for 61% of that, compared to a loss of 
$1.7 million last year. 

The $9 million-slide was attributed to 
a $4.2-million loss at Newfoundland 
Steamships, when the company was 
forced to close out its money-losing Cor- 
ner Brook to Montreal shipping route, 
and EPA’s reduced earnings. Some of 
the businesses in Clark Transportation 
also lost money. And it could have been 
worse, except that Steele generated some 
extra income by selling Maritime 
Petroleum. 

The outlook for NCC in 1983 is even 
bleaker. Halterm’s two main customers, 
Hapag-Lloyd and Atlantic Container 
Lines have defected to the new Halifax 
terminal at Fairview Cove, representing 
a significant drop in cargo. Newfound- 
land Steamships is predicting traffic 
volumes will decline 22% this year on its 
Montreal to St. John’s shipping route. 
That’s after losing 68,000 tonnes of cargo 
last year. As for EPA, its future is 
uncertain. 

NCC’s unaudited financial state- 
ments were quietly released’ in March at 
a directors’ meeting in Montreal. A 
shareholders’ meeting still hasn’t been 
held, apparently because of the labor dif- 
ficulties at EPA. 

Saunders says the union’s suggestion 
that EPA is shouldering the parent-com- 
pany’s losses is ‘‘complete nonsense-’ He 
says all of the subsidiaries operate inde- 
pendently of the parent company, adding 
that NCC’s directors supported EPA 
management 100% in the way they 
handled the strike. 

Saunders is convinced NCC’s prob- 
lems are only temporary. But Steele’s 
critics believe otherwise. Lacey says the 
self-made millionaire is in over his head 
and that his derogatory comments about 
the pilots during the strike (he compared 
them to glorified bus drivers) are the ac- 
tions of a desperate man. 

As for Steele, whose no-frills airline 
made him the envy of the industry, he’s 
still wearing banker’s blue. 

—Bonnie Woodworth 
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Brian Peckford: The 
honeymoon is over 


Once Newfoundlanders saw him as a fire-breathing hero who 
would lead them to wealth and pride and power. Now he’s in 
trouble. And now’ his time of testing, as a politician 


By Stephen Kimber 


rian Peckford isn’t granting inter- 
views. Not anymore. 

Frank Petten, the premier’s 
press secretary, is blandly affable but po- 
litely discouraging. ‘‘We’ve stopped do- 
ing profiles,’ he explains simply. ‘‘They 
weren’t doing us enough good.’ Still, he 
agrees to ask the premier about an inter- 
view. ‘‘I’ll get back to you,’ he says. He 
doesn’t. 

In the six months since federal- 
provincial offshore negotiations broke 
down and the provincial supreme court 
said no to Newfoundland’s claim to own 
its coastal resources, the Newfoundland 
premier’s office has become a kind of 
sandbagged bunker, a pinched and para- 
noid place from which Peckford fires sal- 
vos at anyone who opposes him or is be- 
lieved to oppose him or may oppose him 
or has simply expressed a view he does 
not share. ‘‘There is,’ a St. John’s busi- 
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nessman, understates, ‘‘an enormous 
sense of insecurity in the premier’s office 
these days,’ He does not want the quote 
attributed to him. ‘‘I’m not interested in 
getting into a pissing match with his 
majesty,’ 











Neither is Harry Steele. Steele, the 
opinionated, voluble president of New- 
foundland Capital Corp., the province’s 
second-largest private employer, has 
opinions on most subjects he is usually 
delighted to share. Brian Peckford? 
“Every time I talk about him,’ he says, 
declining an interview, ‘‘I get myself into 
trouble?’ Once, when Steele dared to 
criticize Peckford’s handling of the eco- 
nomy, he got a snarky letter from the 
premier himself. It was signed ‘‘ Young 
Alfie?’ 

Peckford, in fact, seems to devote so 
much time these days to personally an- 
swering every criticism of his administra- 
tion, whether it comes from a federal 
cabinet minister or a caller to an open- 
line show, that one St. John’s wag jokes, 
**You could have him in a straight jacket 
just by making one coherent criticism of 
him every week.’ 

If he is not chiding the editor of the 
St. John’s Daily News for an editorial 
blaming Ottawa and St. John’s for fail- 
ing to agree on upgrading the Trans- 
Canada Highway (‘‘Mr. Editor, have a 
little shame!’’) or berating former pre- 
mier Joey Smallwood for not supporting 
his claim to ownership of the offshore 
(he was ‘‘shocked and saddened’’), Peck- 
ford is whacking the St. John’s Board of 
Trade for claiming he doesn’t take kindly 
to opinions other than his own. 

*‘Sometimes it is hard to believe we 
still enjoy freedom of speech in this prov- 
ince,’ the Board wrote in a stunning ed- 
itorial in the March issue of its monthly 
newsletter. ‘‘The provincial government 
seems to want only one source of infor- 
mation and opinion about important is- 
sues, and any individual or organization 
which dares to divert from the narrowly 
defined and rigorously prescribed doc- 
trine quite literally risks being declared 
a disloyal Newfoundlander’’ 

Peckford is in political trouble. 
‘“We’re only seeing the sniffles so far,’ 
one critic says, ‘‘but the patient has 
pneumonia.’ It would be facile, how- 
ever, to pronounce Peckford’s political 
career dead yet. There’s no credible alter- 
native to him on the provincial political 
horizon at the moment, and Peckford’s 
defiant brand of nationalism is still ex- 
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tremely popular. And if he can ultimately 
win the battle for the offshore with Ot- 
tawa and the courts, he will probably 
have found an instant cure for his case 
of political pneumonia. If not... 

That’s why Brian Peckford isn’t giv- 
ing any interviews. 

In the beginning, which was_in the 
spring of 1979, when Peckford was still 
a blank page in the national conscious- 
ness, the province’s choices were not all 
Hobson’s: Newfoundlanders were being 
told they could have either Joey Small- 
wood’s old-style giveaways of their vast 
supermarket of natural resources or 
Brian Peckford’s insistence that those re- 
sources become the foundation for a 
New Newfoundland of wealth and pride 
and power. In the beginning, Peckford 
was eager to talk to reporters. ‘“They’ ll 
use me and I'll use them,’ he said once, 
‘‘and we’ll see who wins’”’ 

At first, without question, Peckford 
won. When he replaced resigning Tory 
premier Frank Moores after a leadership 
convention in 1979, for example, jour- 
nalists admiringly described it as more 
like ‘‘a full-blown change of government 
than simply a shift in party leadership.’ 
Then, when Peckford called a snap elec- 
tion a few months later and decimated 
the provincial Liberals under Don Jamie- 
son, the nationally known former federal 
cabinet minister, they lauded the premier 
as a man who has ‘‘fired Newfound- 
landers’ imaginations as no one since 
early Joey.’ 

What finally transformed Peckford 
from a mildly intriguing regional curios- 
ity into an earnestly dissected national 
phenomenon, however, was the an- 
nouncement in September, 1979, that 
Standard Oil of California had dis- 
covered oil under 300 feet of water 186 
miles southeast of St. John’s in an area 
known as Hibernia 0-15. Suddenly, New- 
foundland’s angry young man mattered. 

Within months, Peckford showed up 
on the cover of Maclean’s and Atlantic 
Insight, and was the subject of a long 
feature article in Financial Post 
Magazine. With more admiration than 
anger, headline writers called him ‘‘Con- 
federation’s Bad Boy”’ and ‘“Tough Man 
on the Rock,’ He stared out earnestly 
From Atlantic Insight’s March, 1980, 
cover holding a beaker of oil in his hand. 
‘‘He won’t give it away,’ the cutline 
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claimed. 

Newfoundlanders loved it. After 
years of being the butt of unkind main- 
land jokes, their ‘‘saucy as a crackie’’ 
new premier restored some measure of 
parochial pride and — more important 
— promised to lead them to oil-fired 
Nirvana. ; 

Today however, the world no longer 
seems quite so simple: Not only might 
the fabulous future not appear tomorrow 
as scheduled, it may never show up at all. 
While Peckford still makes bold speeches 
claiming he will never sell his province’s 
**birthright for short-term gain;’ New- 
foundland’s recession-ravaged economy 
shows all the life of a dead cod. Some 
Newfoundlanders blame that on 
Peckford. | 

‘*Peckford is on the run,’ Liberal op- 
position leader Steve Neary gloats. “The 
Board of Trade, the teachers, the nurses, 
half the public service, fish plant 
workers, fishermen, miners, pulp and 
paper workers — I don’t think I could 
name one group in Newfoundland that 
isn’t hostile to him right now,’ Even 
though Peckford was returned to office 
in an election last April with more than 
60% of the popular vote and 44 of 52 
seats, there is something more than 
political hyperbole in Neary’s claim. 

It is not simply that Peckford is in 
transitory trouble with some of his con- 
stituents over piddling local issues — a 
collective agreement here, a patronage 
plum there — it is that the conventional 
wisdom about the man himself is shift- 
ing. What once was seen as admirable 
determination not to let Newfoundland 
ever again be snookered by any smooth- 
talking mainlander has begun to be seen 
as the insecurity of a paranoid politician 
— one who needs personal vindication 
far more than he wants provincial 
prosperity. 

Peckford’s pugnacious political style 
feeds that belief. So does the tumultuous 
turn of events over the offshore. 

After nearly a decade of little wars 
over whether Newfoundland or Ottawa 
owns — and therefore can control the 
development of — resources off the 
province’s coast, the two sides finally ap- 
peared on the edge of agreement early 
this year. Gloating to reporters that Ot- 
tawa had given ground on its previous 





managing the resource, Peckford quickly 
claimed victory. Too quickly. 

For reasons that are still not entirely 
clear, the negotiations broke off in 
failure at the end of January. (New- 
foundland’s Energy minister, Bill Mar- 
Shall, accused his federal counterpart, 
Jean Chrétien, of ‘‘flip-flopping’’ on the 
management issue; Chrétien charged 
Peckford with being more interested in 
scoring political points than in achieving 
an offshore agreement.) 

A month later, the Newfoundland 
Supreme Court, in the first major court 
test of the province’s prime argument 
that it brought jurisdiction over its off- 
shore resources with it when it joined 
Canada in 1949, ruled that offshore re- 
sources belonged to Ottawa. The prov- 
ince’s appeal of that decision, as well as 
a federal reference on the narrower issue 
of who owns Hibernia, are before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. If New- 
foundland loses there, its influence over 
future offshore development will be non- 
existent. And Peckford’s own future will 
be in jeopardy. 


he name of Brian Peckford and the is- 

sue of offshore resources have seemed 
inextricably linked forever. But the real- 
ity is that, in the late Sixties, when Peck- 
ford was still just another young rural 
Newfoundland teacher with Liberal am- 
bitions, the beginning of his beliefs about 
offshore ownership was taking shape in 
the fertile imagination of Cabot Martin. 
Though it probably is not fair to suggest 
— as one writer did — that Martin is 
‘‘the lever that trips the Peckford 
tongue,’ it is true that Martin, a boyish- 
looking 39-year-old who favors over- 
sized glasses and preppy clothes, has 
been Peckford’s most important and in- 
fluential policy adviser. i 

A bright young lawyer from Port aux 
Basques, Martin first became interested 
in the offshore in the late Sixties while 
doing legal work for one of the oil com- 
panies exploring off the province’s coast. 
Later, while teaching law of the sea in 
Memorial University’s ocean engineering 
program, he travelled to Britain and 
Norway to find out how those countries 
managed their offshore. By 1971, re- 
members a colleague, ‘‘Cabot was al- 
ready telling anyone who would listen 
that the key issue was ownership. We had 
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to own the resource to control it?’ 
After an inconclusive 1971 provincial 
election left Smallwood’s Liberals cling- 
ing to power, Martin scouted the ranks 
of newly elected Tory MLAs for poten- 
tial Energy ministers. Soon, he began 
meeting informally with backbencher 
Leo Barry, a young, Yale-educated, St. 
John’s lawyer, to discuss his ideas about 
the offshore. Shortly after Frank 
Moores’s Conservatives came to power 
a year later, Barry became Energy minis- 
ter. Not surprisingly, he hired Martin as 
his adviser. 
After two years of enthusiastic ef- 
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more a willing captive of the oil industry 
than a zealous guardian of the public in- 
terest. Even after the 1973 Middle East 
oil crisis finally shook them out of their 
smug lethargy, their first reaction was 
defensive. 

*“They thought of us as these wild- 
eyed, bushy-tailed radicals?’ Barry re- 
members, ‘‘because we wanted to talk 
about such shockingly innovative ideas 
as having Newfoundland and Canadian 
preference in hiring and having a Crown 
corporation involved in exploration?’ 

‘“There’s no question Newfoundland 
was far ahead in its thinking on the off- 


Peckford outside 24 Sussex: Ottawa wouldn't take him seriously 


fort, Barry and Martin put the finishing 
touches on what they believed was an im- 
pressive case for Newfoundland owner- 
ship of its offshore resources. They also 
had the beginnings of an ambitious man- 
agement plan to develop the resources in 
the best interests of the province and the 
country. They took those reasoned argu- 
ments to Ottawa and... 

*‘And the feds laughed them out of 
town,’ remembers a former provincal 
official. ‘‘Ottawa wouldn’t take them 
seriously at all. They belittled everything 
they’d done’’ 

But the problem was with Ottawa, 
not Newfoundland. In the early Seven- 
ties, Ottawa’s Energy Department was 
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shore in those days,’ concedes an energy 
consultant. ‘‘That’s why the wounds 
were so deep when Ottawa treated them 
so badly. Barry and Martin came back 
to Newfoundland with the attitude we’ll 
show those bastards,’ Barry instructed 
Martin to prepare the province’s legal 
case, and told him to begin operating as 
if Newfoundland already owned the 
offshore. 

By the time his tough new offshore 
regulations were ready for public presen- 
tation two years later, however, Barry 
was no longer Energy minister. He’d 
been defeated in the 1975 general elec- 
tion and eventually replaced by Brian 
Peckford, a formerly undistinguished 
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minister of Municipal Affairs. (‘‘Every 
time he stood up in the house,’ remem- 
bered one reporter, ‘‘I had to rack my 
brains. Brian who? Minister of what?’’) 

Peckford was an ideal choice for the 
job. Like Martin and Barry, he was part 
of Newfoundland’s first nationalistic, 
post-Confederation generation of politi- 
cians. He was a scrappy kid from the 
outports, whose somewhat angry views 
of mainlanders had been shaped during 
an unhappy year in Toronto as a teenager 
(‘‘I found a total lack of knowledge of 
the world as it existed outside of 
Toronto’’) and honed in Memorial’s 
classrooms in the early Sixties (he noted 
that many of his fellow students were 
ashamed of.their fishermen fathers and 
outport accents). He decided there was 
‘*a lot of wrong that had to be righted’’ 

He tried doing that, first as a high 
school English teacher in Springdale, 
then as an angry writer of letters-to-the- 
editor of the St. John’s Telegram and fi- 
nally as a tireless worker in the unsuc- 
cessful 1969 campaign John Crosbie 
waged to win the Liberal leadership be- 
fore he crossed over to the Tories. Peck- 
ford became president of his local con- 
stituency association in 1971, member of 
the legislature in 1972, special assistant 
to Frank Moores in 1973, minister of 
Municipal Affairs in 1974 and finally — 
after Barry had been defeated and his 
first successor, John Crosbie, had aban- 
doned St. John’s for Ottawa — minister 
of Energy in 1976. 

Peckford knew almost nothing about 
energy, but he was a quick, earnest stu- 
dent. Cabot Martin was his teacher. 
Though Peckford inherited both the 
province’s case for resource ownership 
and its proposed offshore regulations al- 
most intact from Barry, he soon made 
them his own. 

His most important contribution to 
the battle for control of the offshore was 
his 1977 damn-the-consequences deter- 
mination to enforce the oil and gas reg- 
ulations Barry and Martin had drafted. 
Those regulations said oil companies had 
to give Newfoundlanders preference in 
jobs, supplies and services on the drill- 
ing rigs and provided for provincial con- 
trol of the pace of offshore development. 

Initially, the oil companies huffily 
moved their rigs to more hospitable 
waters in the Davis Strait off Baffin Is- 
land. But, in spite of intense pressures 
from the companies and his own cabinet 
colleagues, Peckford refused to budge. 
In early 1978, — then Premier Frank 
Moores was almost ready to overrule 
Peckford and beg the companies to come 
back on whatever terms they wanted. 
Then, they unexpectedly backed down 
and agreed to return. Peckford had won. 

He did not win the larger war with 
Ottawa or his other crucial energy bat- 
tle — to convince Quebec to renegotiate 
an unfair, long-term contract negotiated 
during the Smallwood era to supply 
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Churchill Falls power at ridiculously low 
rates. But that battle gave Peckford the 
rallying cry that helped win him the Tory 
leadership and two subsequent provin- 
cial elections: ‘‘Never again!”’ 
Smallwood’s deal with Hydro Que- 
bec, a desperate measure designed to get 
the massive Churchill Falls power pro- 
ject built at a time when rational eco- 
nomics opposed it, was negotiated when 
energy prices were stable. When energy 
prices soared in the Seventies and Quebec 
reaped huge windfalls peddling cheap 
Churchill Falls power to the United 
States, the deal came to symbolize all 
that had been wrong with industrial 
development in Newfoundland. ‘‘We 
had one kick at the can in terms of 





Barry: Nfld. has made ‘’some serious mistakes” 


development and we botched it,’ Peck- 
ford said of the Churchill Falls deal. 
*““Now we have a second chance [with 
offshore oil] and we’re going to do it 
right.’ 

That, more than anything, explains 
the province’s current uncompromising 
stand on offshore oil ownership and con- 
trol. It also, suggests one local critic, is 
the reason why Peckford still can’t come 
to a deal with Ottawa. ‘‘They’re so af- 
raid they’Il blow it again, they’ve become 
paralysed?’ 

*‘Peckford won a large mandate, he 
has a large majority in the house, but 
he’s boxed in by his own ego,’ Steve 
Neary argues. ‘‘He thinks if he moves his 
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position even a little, he’ll lose face. The 
truth is he was relieved that the New- 
foundland Court of Appeal said no. He 
needs someone to blame. He’s won two 
elections already by blaming Ottawa for 
his failures. He wants to get one more 
election out of the offshore.’ 

Leo Barry won’t go that far. Not 
quite. Barry, who was re-elected after 
Peckford won the leadership and given 
his old Energy minister’s job back, re- 
signed in the fall of 1981 when the pre- 
mier refused to give him authority to cut 
an offshore deal with Ottawa. Peckford 
wanted a cabinet committee to make ne- 
gotiating decisions instead. Barry was re- 
elected in 1982 and many Newfound- 
landers regard him as ‘‘the province’s 
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most squandered resource,’ but Peck- 
ford has not invited him back into the 


_ cabinet. 


Unlike Neary, Barry does not directly 
suggest his former boss doesn’t want an 
offshore agreement for political reasons, 
but he pointedly notes that Ottawa ‘‘has 
come full circle’’ in its approach to the 
offshore. It created a Crown corpora- 
tion, Petrocan, as the province suggested 
back in the early Seventies and has 
passed an Oil and Gas Lands Act similar 
to Newfoundland’s oil and gas regula- 
tions. ‘‘The irony,’ Barry says carefully, 
‘*is that it should be much easier now to 
arrive at a settlement than ever before. 
The province has made some serious mis- 





takes in its approach to the offshore?’ 

He remembers the months immedi- 
ately after the Hibernia announcement. 
**My sense was that people all across the 
country were delighted with Newfound- 
land’s good fortune. Then, after about 
six months, it began to turn around. Taxi 
drivers would ask, ‘What do you guys 
really want? Do you want all the oil? All 
the fish? What do you want?’ There was 
an image created that Newfoundland 
was going crazy with greed’’ He pauses. 
“*If we’d been able to convince Canadi- 
ans that we just wanted what was right- 
fully ours, it would have been a lot 
harder for Trudeau and Lalonde to dis- 
miss us so easily?’ Barry adds, ‘‘I’m very 
depressed, very pessimistic about the 
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Neary: Peckford’s ‘boxed in by his own ego”’ 


possibility of a deal now’’ He worries 
that the Newfoundland Court of Appeal 
decision ‘‘will make it easier for the 
Supreme Court of Canada to decide 
against us,’ and he frets that Ottawa is 
already acting as if the battle is over. 

Still, he refuses to be drawn into a di- 
rect attack on Peckford. He merely sug- 
gests that the art of knowing how and 
when to compromise is what differen- 
tiates ‘‘the good politician from the bad 
politician?’ How much can be com- 
promised without abandoning prin- 
ciples? ‘‘That,’ he says earnestly, ‘‘is the 
true test of the politician.’ 

This is Brian Peckford’s time of 


testing. AS 
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A brave athlete becomes an 


all-Canadian saint 


The Terry Fox Story has the kind of earnestness and rectitude that 
makes you want to watch some lively American trash 


Review by Martin Knelman 


hen Terry Fox got the bad news 
from a doctor — that the pain in 
his knee was caused by a malig- 
nant tumor, that his leg would be ampu- 
tated, that his chances of surviving were 
only slightly better than 50-50, and that a 
classmate with a similar problem had re- 
cently died — he said, ‘‘Oh fuck, I’m not 
ready to leave this world?’ According to 
the book about Fox by Toronto Star 








ment Rolly Fox, Terry’s father, went in- 
to shock. It wasn’t the terrible news 
about his son that so startled him; it was 
his son’s language. Terry Fox had never 
talked that way in his father’s presence 
before. In that moment there might be 
the beginning of an interesting family 
drama, but in the new movie The Terry 
Fox Story, playing at 130 theatres across 
Canada this summer, the script and the 
director, Ralph Thomas, back away 
from it. In the movie, Terry says angrily 
to the doctor, ‘‘What the hell am I sup- 
posed to do without my leg?’’ and Terry’s 
father natters, ‘‘Don’t swear, Terry”’ 
And some of us in the audience wonder: 
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reporter Leslie Scrivener, at that mo- 


Were the moviemakers so determined to 
make Terry Fox into the most saintly all- 
Canadian boy who ever lived that they 
couldn’t risk offending anyone in the 
audience? 

The notion of a one-legged kid run- 
ning across the country might have been 
dismissed as a sick joke, but the image 
of Terry on a deserted highway, wearing 
his grey running shorts and a white T- 
shirt emblazoned with a red maple leaf 
and map of Canada became an icon for 


in 


Robert Duvall (left), Chris Makepeace (centre), Eric Fryer in The Terry Fox Story, the ultimate in human interest 


the whole country. He turned into a 
member of that most endangered species, 
Canadian heroes, and his death com- 
pleted the legend. Ticking off 3,321 miles 
of his 5,000-mile route from one coast 
of Canada to the other before illness 
knocked him off the road, Fox not only 
raised $24 million for cancer research 
with his Marathon of Hope; he also 
touched off a bizarre media circus that 
not even his death could stop. 

There are a number of interesting 
questions about Terry Fox that an in- 
telligent movie might explore, but of 
course the temptation is to take the 
shameless, facile approach. Here was the 


to assign a reporter to follow Fox was a 





ultimate human-interest story, combin- 
ing all the elements that gladden the 
hearts of mass-circulation newspaper 
editors — youthful ideals, spectacular 
misfortune, a freakish athletic contest, 
a doomed hero. It’s the kind of sensa- 
tional story that can generate an orgy of 
hypocrisy of the type satirized in Ben 
Hecht’s 1937 movie, Nothing Sacred, in 
which self-congratulating slobs weep cro- 
codile tears over a girl they think is dy- 
ing of radium poisoning while the girl 
(Carole Lombard) and her mentor (Fred- 
ric March) chortle at their phoniness. 
Terry Fox couldn’t have better served 
the purposes of newspaper editors if they 
had invented him. His story, with its 
daily guarantee of fresh incidents and 
locales, was the ideal circulation-booster; 
editors could feel they were not only get- 
ting great copy but improving the world. 
The decision of The Toronto Star, the 
country’s largest-circulation newspaper, 
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turning point that the movie alludes to 
without examining its implications. At 
the beginning of his run, Fox made little 
impact. By the time he reached Ottawa, 
he was important enough to rate an au- 
dience with Trudeau, but the prime min- 
ister didn’t seem to know who he was or 
even which direction he was running in. 
Thanks to the Star, though, his reception 
in Toronto was a spectacle that would 
have made Cecil B. DeMille blush. 
Fox may not have realized it at first, 
but the Szar’s interest in him cancelled his 
right to a private life. In her book, Star 
reporter Leslie Scrivener recalls how 
Terry tried out on her the idea of having 
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a girl join his party to alleviate his lone- 
liness. Perhaps he understood that she 
had him in the position that the Hearst 
press had Hollywood stars in the days 
when an actor’s career could be des- 
troyed if her personal life didn’t meet 
Louella Parsons’ moral standards. The 
Star couldn’t have its front-page saint 
tainted by even the hint of sex. Scrivener, 
by her own account, advised Terry that 
it wouldn’t be a good idea. Even if she 
knew and he knew that nothing improper 
was going on, it would be best if the 
public weren’t given reason for doubt. 
In The Terry Fox Story as in Chariots of 
Fire, jock heroism is dressed up in the 
most puritanical attitudes. The hero is re- 
quired to be cleancut so that the audience 
won’t be allowed even to entertain the 
notion that a 21-year-old boy might have 
sexual desires. When he gets involved 
with a girl, she has to be not only a 
therapist but a born-again Christian, and 
he tells her the marathon comes first — 
he can’t be distracted by any involvement 
with her. 

The Terry Fox Story isn’t the kind of 





Fryer as Fox is afflicted with insipidness ~ 


movie that looks too closely at its hero’s 
relationship with the media. It’s inspira- 
tional and idealistic in a simple-minded 
way, and by not going deeply into any- 
thing, it avoids rocking boats. Ralph 
Thomas came to movies via CBC televi- 
sion’s drama department, where he 
created the For the Record series. His 
first theatrical movie, Ticket to Heaven, 
stuck with the docudrama format, but 
the subject had an explosiveness, and it 
seemed to release something in Thomas. 
But The Terry Fox Story is a docudrama 
in the worst way; it’s a bigger, more ex- 
pensive For the Record, with that 
deadening air of earnestness and rec- 
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titude that makes one reach for the but- 
ton on the converter, looking for a chan- 
nel with some lively American trash. 
Still, it could well be a popular success, 
especially among school kids who prefer 
to keep their myths naive and uncompli- 
cated. People who come to this movie 
determined to be moved by it probably 
will be moved by it, even though the style 
of the enterprise is thin. 

The movie is naively faithful to the 
superficial facts of the case. It not only 
doesn’t answer the more interesting ques- 
tions, it fails to notice them. What was 
it about this boy and his family that 
made him take on this challenge? We’re 
given no clues. It’s as if the moviemakers 
think any boy who lost a leg to cancer 
would run across the country. It didn’t 
occur to them to delve into his character 
and background in a way that might pre- 
pare us for this startling decision. The 
screenplay is credited to Edward Hume, 
but there’s no script, really; it’s more like 
a collection of newspaper clippings laid 
end to end. First this happens and then 


that happens, but no one shows us why. 


The closest thing to dramatic tension is 
the arguing between Terry and his friend 
Doug, who goes along to drive the van 
and do the dirty work. The arguing is 
unpleasant but never in an illuminating 
way, and then it’s cancelled by a recon- 
ciliation scene that rings false. Robert 
Duvall, the American actor, brings a lit- 
tle tension to the proceedings in the role 
of a Cancer Society official, but he can’t 
do much; the role is too innocuous. 
Given the unshaped script, only one 
thing could have redeemed this movie, 
and that was a mesmerizing performance 
in the title role. The only Canadian I can 
think of who might have brought this off 





Duvall’s role as Cancer Society official is innocuous 


is Brent Carver, who once played a one- 
legged athlete in a CBC drama, but the 
moviemakers didn’t want Carver. Eric 
Fryer isn’t an actor, and he doesn’t have 
an actor’s presence. He’s likable and will- 
ing, but it’s obvious that his main quali- 
fication is that he’s a one-legged young 
athlete, so there was no need for a dou- 
ble or trick photography. He just doesn’t 
have the personality to carry a whole 
movie — especially a movie with a weak 
script. The hero’s main function is to re- 
ceive standing ovations, like Luciano 
Pavarotti in Yes, Giorgio!, but by stress- 
ing the ‘‘ordinary,’ ‘‘typical’’ side of 
Terry, the movie makes him seem bland, 
as if he were afflicted with insipidness as 
well as cancer. 

At a recent press conference to an- 
nounce distribution plans for the movie, 
some of those involved in the business 
side of the picture could barely contain 
their sense of self-congratulation, as if 
their involvement in this project were a 
kind of penance for other, baser-minded 
movies. This time they were on the side 
of the angels; not only were they bring- 






ing the public an uplifting film about a 
folk hero, they were also getting points 
for sticking to a truly Canadian subject. 
The producers and investors give them- 
selves credit for going ahead at a time 
when there was no guarantee anyone 
would buy the picture, and in the end 
their faith was justified when Home Box 
Office, the huge U.S. pay-TV operator, 
became involved. But The Terry Fox 
Story is so safe and tame that it hardly 
seems like a daring venture. It stays with- 
in the conventions accepted by the TV 
audience. It won’t offend anyone except 
those offended by calculated 
inoffensiveness. tS 
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CULTS 


This travel service sells 





trips through time 


And now, the ultimate in searching for your roots — courtesy of a 
Truro, N.S., salesman-hypnotist who says he’s in his 28th life 


0 


n the convention room floor of a 
Dartmouth, N.S., hotel, about 20 
people lie quietly on their backs, 
eyes closed, shoes off, pillows tucked be- 
neath their heads. Californian Upper As- 
tral music — spacy tapes of wind chimes, 
sea gulls and crashing waves — drifts 
through the darkened room. Some- 
where, a self-conscious novice giggles 
softly. Then, after a bit of last-minute 
shifting by the bodies on the floor, 
George McAdoo slips into the gentle, 
monotonous litany of the hypnotist. 

**You are completely relaxed. . .com- 
pletely relaxed. . .think of your head... 
feel the beautiful warm feeling flowing 
into your neck. . .now your shoulders. . . 
concentrate on your arms...feel the 
beautiful feeling 
flow into your 
fwigers...:.”” 

His group suffi- 
ciently mesmerized, 
McAdoo recites a 
new chant in this rit- 
ual, the ultimate in 
searching for one’s 
roots. ‘‘You are go- 
ing back now, back 
into the lifetime be- 
fore this. ..back, 
back, back...now 
you are 10 years old 
in your previous life 
...look around. 
What do you see? 
Where are you?’’ 





This is hypnotic McAdoo claims he first lived more than 19,000 years ago 


regression, a process participants say un- 
covers past lifetimes. Though most ses- 
sions are conducted on a one-to-one 
basis, the Dartmouth sleep-in is promo- 
tion for McAdoo’s hypnosis service, The 
Time Travellers. McAdoo, a 44-year-old 
Truro steel products salesman who says 
he’s living his 28th life, charges clients 
$20 a shot. They say it’s worth it. Wanda 
Frizzell, 30, a clerical worker, says she’s 
always believed in reincarnation and that 
McAdoo’s sessions have confirmed it. 
*‘But whether you believe in reincarna- 
tion or not, I would advise anyone to try 
hypnosis because you get an awareness 
of yourself, of why and how you think. 
It helps you live better in this life even 
if you don’t believe you’ve lived another 
life?’ Frizzell claims that through Time 
Travellers she discovered that in her last 
life she was a Massachusetts farmer 
named John Thompson who fought in 
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the American Civil War. 

*“When I was a little boy,’ she says, 
“*T read a lot and had many heroes like 
George Washington. So, when the Civil 
War came along, I ran away from home 
to fight?’ But John Thompson returned 
to marry one Elizabeth James, a woman 
Wanda Frizzell says is her present-day 
niece, Emily. Frizzell and her husband, 
who says he believes he was once a 19th- 
century English highwayman who es- 
caped to Australia to become a judge, in- 
tend to visit the U.S. to confirm the story. 

McAdoo says a little research has al- 
ready verified he was last a shipbuilder’s 
son. Another Time Traveller, Katrina 
Valentine, says in her past life she had 





also in the Civil War. Though he never 
returned, she remained faithful to the 
soldier, and this, reasons the 21-year-old 
student, might explain why she’s distrust- 
ful of men in this life. Valentine isn’t sure 
how many lives she’s lived, but says she 
goes back at least 3,000 years because in 
one session she saw herself swimming off 
an island she believes was Atlantis. Friz- 
zell and McAdoo say they too have lived 
on the mythical Greek island. ‘‘It’s 
weird,’ says Valentine laughing, ‘‘but 
several of us who recently became in- 
terested in reincarnation have lived in At- 
lantis. It’s like we’re all getting together 
again.’ 

McAdoo, who has studied hypnosis 
on his own and through correspondence 
courses for six years, insists he does not 
implant suggestions in the minds of those 
he puts under. He simply guides them, 
he says, and asks strictly neutral ques- 
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tions such as ‘‘What are you doing?’’ 
and ‘‘What are you wearing?’’ He tapes 
all responses and instructs clients to re- 
member everything they see under hyp- 
nosis. ‘‘We’ve come up with so many 
confirmations of our findings in archives 
and such that I don’t know how we could 
be imagining it,’ he says. ‘‘A lot of the 
lives we remember are just so humdrum, 
so mundane nobody would just imagine 
it?’ And, while recalling lifetimes in other 
countries, McAdoo says some of his sub- 
jects respond in languages they’ve never 
learned in their current lives, such as ar- 
chaic German and French, Norwegian 
and Spanish. He has had tapes of these 
conversations interpreted. One woman, 
Margaret, says she can barely understand 
a tape of herself speaking in a thick 
brogue as wife of the Irish Earl of Limer- 
ick. She is able to describe the castle she 
lived in, and has found a picture of one 


in Limerick that fits the bill. 


‘“When I first went under I didn’t 
really believe, but I’m quite sure now,’ 
she says. ‘‘People scoff at things they 
don’t understand, but I’m convinced my 
experiences are real?’ Margaret, 62, says 
she’s also been a bugle-boy in Napoleon’s 
army and a good friend of Rameses II 
of Egypt. ‘‘A lot of people say this is 
nonsense. I have one very staunch Cath- 
olic friend, in fact, who thinks I’m to- 
tally out of my mind?’ But Margaret in- 
sists she isn’t, and, like many who’ve had 
her experiences, says her belief in a God 
has been reinforced, if changed. ‘‘I had 
a religious upbringing as an Anglican 
and believed if you sinned you went to 
hell. But, realizing I could never send my 
children to that biblical hell, I can’t see 
how the God we believe to be so merciful 
could send us, His children there. So I 
believe this is our hell, that through re- 
incarnation we are given the chance to 
make amends for sins of past lifetimes’’ 

McAdoo says the number of existing 
souls is growing as more are created by 
God (He says he first lived more than 
19,000 years ago). These days, there’s a 
shorter lapse — 50 to 52 years, he says — 
between a soul’s incarnations. ‘‘Previous 
to this we were waiting 200 to 300 years 
between lives, but nowadays there are a 
lot more human bodies to take souls?’ 
The ultimate purpose of this cycle, says 
McAdoo, is to ‘‘learn that love is the 
strongest force. You grow and become a 
better, more compassionate person,’ 

McAdoo says Time Travellers, now 
three years old, serves about 45 people 
regularly, from truck drivers and 
students to Anglican ministers and mili- 
tary base commanders. He travels across 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
to conduct individual and group sessions 
at homes, businesses and universities. 
‘“*Generally, people are skeptical at first?’ 
he says. ‘‘It’s conditioning. But we know 
we’re not just dreaming these things.’ 

— Rachelle Henderson 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


The east coast in the Eighties 


Is ready to bounce back 


For 15 years, Atlantic Canadians have been determined to make 
things go, come hell or high water. Today, they’re staggered but 


not out 
A: the red tide of recession recedes 


— and, hopefully, that’s what it’s 

really doing — it’s leaving a par- 
ticularly malodorous question skunking 
on the flats. 

It’s this: What damage has been done 
to the painfully difficult economic pro- 
gress the Atlantic provinces have made 
over the past two decades? If the reces- 
sion’s over, will the region resume the 
process of slowly closing the gap with the 
rest of the country or will it slip back into 
the old rut of despondency and ‘‘goin’ 
down the road’’? 

Since the Sixties, these four provinces 
have gained on the national average in 
employment growth, earned income, la- 
bor force participation and other indica- 
tors. It will take some time for the figures 
to tell the tale, but the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council reluctantly estimates 
that the recession ‘‘has halted and re- 
versed some of the gains of earlier 
years.’ 

We hear harder voices, too. Taking 
its cue from a modest resumption of out- 
migration from the region, after a decade 
of population gains, a leftwing monthly, 
the New Maritimes, sees bleak proof that 
‘‘the relationship of the population of 
the Maritimes to the national economic 
structure of Canada has remained the 
same’’ — the relationship of ‘‘foot 
soldiers’’ to ‘‘officers’ club-’ 

A look at the ledger does show some 
grim stuff on the minus side. Unemploy- 
ment is at 14% to 20% with leaps to un- 
thinkable levels in some spots. The na- 
tion’s first recession-caused worker riots 
have occurred in northern New Bruns- 
wick. Townsfolk have taken the law in 
their own hands in order to prevent fish 
plant closures in Newfoundland. The 
fishery, forestry, heavy water, coal, the 
refineries, manufacturing generally — all 
are in some measure of distress. 

Still, before declaring that down-and- 
out-on-the-coast is a universal law, valid 
for all times, let’s take note of some con- 
trary evidence. 

Part of it has to do with economic 
psychology. Consider the following: The 
government of Nova Scotia has mounted 
a surprisingly tough challenge to Cana- 
dian National’s involvement with 
Montreal-based shipping lines, a liaison 
which could be bad news for the port of 
Halifax. The Newfoundland government 
has been playing David to three Goliaths 
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— the oil companies, Ottawa and Que- 
bec — over oil, fish and hydroelectricity. 
The potato and fishing industries are bat- 
tling American protectionism. 

Everywhere there’s resistance where, 
in the past, there was only a down-east 
whine. In this sense, both the upheavals 
in northern New Brunswick where 
workers face real injustices (Quebec 
workers can work in New Brunswick but 
restrictive Quebec laws keep New Bruns- 
wick workers out of that province) and 
the protests against plant closures in 
Newfoundland could go on the plus side 
of the ledger. At least they’re not taking 
it sitting down. The Atlantic provinces 
have learned to fight back. It’s a startling 
turnaround. 

It’s particularly striking in New- 
foundland, where the cycle of abjection- 
to-defiance has been more intense than 
in the Maritimes. The Peckford govern- 
ment has been lunging at virtually any- 
one who comes within fish-prong range. 
The combativeness is occasionally gratu- 
itous, at times absurd, but never mind. 
It’s a welcome departure from those 
days, only a decade ago, when pedlars 
of bad industrial dreams found a too- 
ready market for their baubles in these 
east coast woods, with the resulting in- 
dustrial collapses of that infamous era. 

Other things have changed too in the 
last 10 years. Technical, administrative 
and marketing expertise have made enor- 
mous advances compared to what existed 
before to the point that former rag-tag 
trades like blueberry growing have be- 
come sophisticated movers on world 
markets. The small business sector, al- 
though it’s being hit by the same rever- 
sals as elsewhere, has grown in vigor to 
the point where it’s comparable to what 
exists in other parts of Canada. 

There are sectors, too, where the 
gloom is not as deep as it seems. One of 
these is the all-important fishery. The 
problems faced by the large fish plants 
and the low-income fishermen, particu- 
larly of Newfoundland, have masked the 
longer-term forces. The fishery now is 
not the same fishery as existed before the 
feds declared the 200-mile limit. Canada 
is now the world’s largest fish exporter. 
The $2 billion a year earned on foreign 
markets makes fish one of Canada’s top 
three or four earners of foreign ex- 
change. A decade ago the complaint was 
that Ottawa didn’t give a damn about the 






fishery. Now the complaint is that it in- 
terferes too much. That’s progress, after 
a fashion. Both landings and the total 
value of the fishery have increased 
through these few bad years of rising 
costs and overextended facilities after the 
boom of 1978-79. Most small and me- 
dium fish plants continue to make 
money and most fishermen make a de- 
cent living — although, as the Kirby re- 
port pointed out, many do not. The 
point, however, is that the fishery has a 
future. 

As it is with the fishery, so it is with 
the Atlantic provinces as a whole. We 
can easily forget, especially in the face 
of grim statistics, that some things have 
changed. In the last 10 to 15 years, for 
the first time in this century, a sense of 
economic commitment by Atlantic Ca- 
nadians has evolved — a sense that 
things can function here as well as else- 
where, and a determination to stick 
around and make them go come hell or 
high water. The loser’s self-image, the 
sense of desolation, was all but gone 
when the recession hit. 

Now it’s rising again in the worst-off 
areas, and that brings us around again 
to our unpleasant question. Something 
has indeed been built over the past while, 
but to what extent will it stand firm or 
crumble? 

A lot depends on what happens now. 
If recovery is really taking place, even 
modestly, if the mills reopen, if small 
business bankruptcies cease and new 
firms start up, if public debt can stop ris- 
ing then the damage of the recession will 
heal. In fact, if the Sable Island gas pro- 
ject goes ahead this year or next, Nova 
Scotia and perhaps the Maritimes as a 
whole will jump ahead of the national 
average in job creation, at least for a 
couple of years (although there’ll be a 
downturn when it’s over). In Newfound- 
land, the development of the Hibernia 
oilfield will come some time, although 
it might not be soon. 

But if the recession worsens again, if 
the decade becomes known as the ‘‘dirty 
Eighties,’ if tariff barriers (American in 
particular) slam up against fish, lumber, 
farm produce and manufactures, then 
the region would resume its down-and- 
out relationship with the rest of the coun- 
try. The Atlantic provinces export about 
70% of primary and secondary produc- 
tion — most of that to the U.S. In cen- 
tral Canada it’s much less — 20% to 
25%. 

As of now the east coast is staggered 
but not out. The betting here is that it 
will bounce back. 
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An Apple for the teacher 


The shock waves of the computer revolution have reached the 
Atlantic region. Here’s what the schools are doing to prepare your 


kids for living in the 2Ist century 


By Pat Lotz, with research by 
Roma Senn 


t Gorsebrook School in Halifax’s 
As: End, the bell ending classes 
for the day has rung and most kids 

have left. But in the computer room, five 
students have arrived to finish working 
on their programs. The school’s parent- 
teacher association bought the seven mi- 
crocomputers arrayed around the class- 
room, a purchase that would have been 
impossible as recently as eight years ago. 
In that time, computers have changed so 
dramatically in size, price and 
versatility that owning one is © 
hardly more exotic than own- : 
ing a dishwasher. 
It wasn’t always so. In | 
1946, the first digital elec- | 
tronic computer in North 
America, ENIAC (Electronic 
Numerical Integrator and 
Calculator), weighed 30 tons, 
had a vast collection of parts 
including 18,000 vacuum | 
tubes, and would have taken ¥ 
up all the space in the | 
Gorsebrook classroom. When 
transistors replaced vacuum 
tubes, computers became 
faster and less bulky, but it ™ 
was the development of the Sy 
microchip, a tiny wafer of ™ 
silicon on which thousands of 
transistors and their connect- ™ 
ing parts could be etched, that “~~ 


led to the development of the Thomson and students in Gorsebrook School’s computer room 


computer education after the release of 
the report The Microcomputer in New 


microcomputer (also known as the per- 
sonal computer). 
In the Atlantic region, education de- 
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partments are trying to come to grips 
with what the Science Council, in 1981, 
called ‘‘the revolution that is about to 
take place in the classroom,’ 

Arnold MacPherson, co-ordinator 
for computer education in New Bruns- 
wick, notes that ‘‘there’s really no value 
in putting computers in the classrooms 
until teachers are computer literate?’ 

The province has taught textbook 
courses in key punching and computers 
for the past 15 years, but it jumped into 







Brunswick Classrooms in January, 1981. 


‘‘Students want to know why we 
didn’t start sooner,’ MacPherson says. 
‘*They accept computers as a way Of life, 
and are quite blasé about them-’ On the 
other hand, ‘‘teachers are frightened to 
death. But they are working extremely 
hard to get their feet wet?’ To help them, 
the province sent two vans of computer 
equipment, a trainer and a technician to 
every anglophone school district to teach 
teachers the basics. ‘‘The response was 
fantastic, 100% participation,’ says 
MacPherson. The vans reached three- 
quarters of all teachers — all those 
without previous computer training.’ 

The Education Department has also 
provided one microcomputer for every 
25 teachers in the province so that teach- 
ers can take them home and practise. 

Every one of the province’s 65 Eng- 
lish and French high schools has at least 
three microcomputers. ‘‘We’re concen- 
‘gtrating on the high schools,’ 
=MacPherson says. ‘‘Students 
in them are the first to leave 
this system. As we get a han- 
dle on computer education in 
the high schools, we’ll place 
+ more emphasis on junior high 
and elementary schools.’ 

The francophone division 
did not get into computers un- 
til last year, and the first prob- 
lem it had to tackle was the 
fact that all the keyboards 
were English. ‘‘If you want to 
/ use computers as a means of 
learning, they have to be ac- 
cessible in both languages,’ 
+ says Clarence V. Landry, co- 
ordinator of computer educa- 
tion. A Quebec company has 
developed a chip which fits an 
| Apple computer and makes it 
~ bilingual. Last summer the 
division organized an inten- 
sive three-week orientation course for 
teachers, and is now in the process of 
developing a pilot course for grades 11 
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and 12. It will consist of computer 
literacy, with emphasis on projects and 
some programming. There is also a two- 


week program for junior high schools in 
the works. : 

Landry is less uncritically accepting 
of the new technology than many other 
people involved in implementing com- 
puter education. Although he’s got en- 










































A mini guide 





hile I don’t share the opinion of 

an elderly acquaintance that 

computers are giant brains plan- 
ning to take over the world, they have 
always made me feel uneasy. Terry Clay- 
ton, president of the Minerva Commun- 
ications Centre in downtown Halifax, 
where he teaches people of all ages to op- 
erate and program computers, agrees 
that a lot of people educated before the 
computer revolution feel uneasy. ‘‘Peo- 
ple shy away from anything that smacks 
of mathematics,’ he explains. ‘‘There’s 
a real background of math phobia in our 
society.’ 

The computers around the room look 
like smaller versions of those you see at 
airline ticket counters. Those, however, 
are only ‘‘dumb’’ terminals connected to 
a massive computer miles away, while 
each microcomputer here has its own 
brain or central processing unit (CPU) 
Clayton opens up a computer, revealing 
insides that look like an aerial view of 
a freight yard; the cars are chips and the 
tracks are wires carrying information 
from one location to another. The CPU 
chip is the microprocessor that controls 
all the computer’s activities and performs 
logic and arithmetical functions. Right 
next to it is the random access memory 
(RAM), which is a kind of middleman 
for instructions and data coming into the 
machine to be processed by the CPU. It 
stores them while the CPU reads the in- 
structions and performs the requested 
task on the data. All the data disappear 
when the power is turned off. Nearby is 
the read only memory (ROM), which 
contains permanent instructions for per- 
forming a variety of internal housekeep- 
ing activities. ‘“Think of ROM as a book 
and RAM as a blackboard,’ Clayton 
suggests. 

The video display terminal (VDT) lets 
the computer communicate with the user 
and the keyboard lets the user commu- 
nicate with the computer. Attached to the 
computer is a disk drive which transfers 
information to or from a disk inserted 
into the slot. A disk, which looks like a 
phonograph record and stores informa- 
tion on its magnetic surface, is one 
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thusiastic response from teachers, he 
realizes he’s less likely to hear from 
teachers who don’t like it. ‘‘Some 
teachers are afraid of this?’ he says. 
‘*They’re the ones who don’t come out 
and say it’’ He has the same reservations 
about reaction from the students, where 
the ones who are bored by computers 
aren’t the ones who speak up. ‘‘I don’t 





method of entering information into the 
RAM, and disks with already prepared 
programs on them are known as soft- 
ware (some computers use cassettes and 
magnetic tape). Another method of in- 
putting data into the computer is to key- 
board it in, using a computer language. 
The instructions and data you key in can 
be stored on a disk for future use. An- 
other attachment, or peripheral, is a 
printer, which produces paper copies of 
whatever is displayed on the screen. 

Clayton selects a disk that has a 
geometry drilling practice on it, and 
slides it into the disk drive. He keys in 
instructions to start and a list of choices 
flashes onto the screen. This is the menu. 
We choose number 2 on the list, Tri- 
angles (angles), and a triangle flashes 
onto the screen with instructions to iden- 
tify it. We choose isosceles from the op- 
tions listed and the computer informs us 
we were right. 

How does a computer work? 

**A computer,’ Clayton explains, ‘‘is 
basically a switchbox; all it understands 
is pulses of electricity of high or low volt- 
age. High is represented by ‘‘1’’ and low 
by ‘‘0’’, bits (BInary digiTs), and all let- 
ters, numbers not used in arithmetic, 
punctuation marks and special control 
signals are coded in a combination of 
eight bits using ASCII (American Stan- 
dard Code for Information Interchange). 
For example, the ASCII code for A is 
01000001 and for ‘‘a’’ it is 01100001. For 
arithmetic, the computer uses binary 
numbers. 

The commonest CPU is 8-bit; that is, 
it can handle eight bits of information at 
a time. (There are also 16-bit and even 
32-bit CPUs on the market.) Eight bits is 
a byte, and a computer’s memory storage 
Capacity is measured in Ks or. units of ap- 
proximately 1,000 bytes. Thus, a 64K 
computer has a RAM that can hold 
64,000 characters. 

If this isn’t more than you want to 
know about a computer, here are some 
other terms: | 

Access time: Interval of time between the in- 
stant data is called for and the instant at which it 
appears on the screen. 

Address: The storage location of one item of 
data in the computer. 

BASIC: (Beginner’s All-purpose Symbolic In- 
struction Code.) A simple, widely used computer 
language. 

Bus: A wire, or group of wires, that acts asa 
path for commands or data to get from one part 
of the computer to another. 


























































think we should get carried away on the 
bandwagon,’ he says. 

On Prince Edward Island, the Educa- 
tion Department funds school boards, 
who can use the money as they wish. 
Schools and school boards began to buy 
computers about five years ago, and now 
10 out of 11 high schools on the Island 
offer courses in computer literacy. 

Continued on page 29 










COBOL: (Common Business Oriented lan- | 
guage.) A computer language designed for busi- 
ness or commercial use. 

Data base: A large amount of information 
stored in computer-readable form with ap- 
propriate subject indexes. 

Disk-operating system: Program used to 
transfer information to and from a disk. 

FORTRAN: (FORmula TRANSslator.) A 
computer language originally designed for scien- 
tific and mathematical use. 

Hardware: The physical components that 
make up a computer. 

Instructions: An action (usually the 
manipulation of data) performed by a computer. 

Interface: The connecting device between a 
computer and a peripheral. 

Interface board: A circuit board that 
translates the signals from the connected devices. 

Language: Specialized words and phrases 
that can be translated by the computer into bits 
so that it can process them. 

Loop: A group of instructions in a program 
that is repeated many times. 

Logic: Term used by computer programmers 
to identify the ideas they convert into a sequence 
of instructions. 

LOGO: (From the Greek ‘‘to know’’) A 
computer language designed to introduce novice 
users to programming and problem solving. 

Machine language: Coded language used 
directly by a computer in which all commands 
are expressed as a series of 1’s and 0’s. 

Mainframe: An adjective describing a large 
computer. 

Minicomputer: A small computer larger than 
a microcomputer, that is often dedicated to one 
task. 

Modem: (MOdulator-DEModulator.) A dev- 
ice that transforms electrical pulses into audio 
tones for transmission over telephone lines and 
does the reverse for reception. 

Online: Connected directly to the central pro- 
cessor of a computer system. 

PASCAL: A computer language suitable for 
developing complicated model and game pro- 
grams, named after the 17th century French 
scientist. 

Pixel: (Picture element) The tiny dots that 
make up the rows and columns on a display 
screen. 

Program: An explicit sequence of instructions 
in a language compatible with the machine to be 
used that directs the computer to perform the 
operation desired. Also called software. 

Synthesizer: A device that produces sounds 
based on digital signals stored in the computer. 

User-friendly: Hardware or software that is 
easy to use or comes with competent instruction. 

VisiCalc: (Visual Calculator) One of the most 
popular software packages, it is a program for 
doing spreadsheet calculation and financial 
modelling. 

Word processor: A computer that just does 
word processing. You can also get word- 
processing software packages that enable your 
computer to perform the same function. 
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AES RESPONDS: #1 IN A SERIES 


Office Automation. 


Where doIstart? 
AES Answers. 


& What is office automation? 









Office automation is simply job support by 
electronic means designed to increase 
productivity. At AES, we believe this is an 
evolutionary, not revolutionary process. 
The timing of each step in this process is 
determined by your specific business needs. 
This maximizes the efficiency of your 

office allowing for optimum productivity 
now and in the future. 


C) Whats the first step? 
=e 


Most businesses begin their office evolution 
through the introduction of a word pro- 
cessor. Simple to operate, its the first basic 
step in office automation. Word processors 
reduce tedious, time-consuming clerical 
chores like correcting and retyping, sub- 
stantially improving the accuracy and speed 
of a typist. This frees the typist for more 
productive and beneficial duties. 

One word processor is just a start. Several 
word processors linked together represent 
the beginning of an information network 
whose capacity for productivity is only 
limited by the imagination. 


C) Why AES? 


AES believes in the evolutionary process 

of office automation. It's our dedication to this 
philosophy that has made AES a world 
leader in word processing. Our worldwide 
staff of marketing and service representa- 
tives will ensure your automated office works 
productively for you well into the future. 
Together we can enter the exciting new 
world of office automation with confidence. 


AES 


We Keep Office Automation Simple. 
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An Apple for 
the teacher 
Continued from page 27 


Tom Rich, director of education ser- 
vices, identifies cost, lack of computers, 
lack of trained personnel and failure to 
identify needs as the main reasons why 
the province hasn’t become more in- 
_ volved in computer education, especially 
in the junior high and elementary 
schools. 

Meanwhile, schools and school 
boards on the Island are using scarce 
resources in creative ways. For the past 
two years, elementary schools in Unit 4 
at the eastern end of the Island have been 
rotating computers so that as many 
children as possible have access to them. 

The response to computers in the 
high schools has been. ‘‘very enthusias- 
tic,’ Rich says. ‘‘Most schools have a 
waiting list for the course on computer 
literacy — it’s extremely popular’’ It 
covers general information, computers in 
society and basic programming. 

Rich suggests that a lot of questions 
have to be answered before computers 
are used widely in education. Most com- 
puter courses concentrate on learning to 
use the computer as an end in itself, 
rather than its use as a tool for subjects 
such as English or social studies. He 
touches on a universal problem when he 
cites the need for more ‘‘high quality 
software’’ and ‘‘comprehensive pro- 
grams for specific studies?’ Not only on 
the Island, but right across Canada, 
“‘we’re very much at the experimental 
stage’’ of the Computer Revolution, 
Rich concludes. 

In the 1982-83 school year, the New- 
foundland Education Department made 
a course in computer studies available to 
high school students. Forty-two of the 
schools offered the program, and about 
another 53 will offer it next year. The de- 
partment gives a subsidy that covers half 
the cost of computer equipment, and so 
far the program has cost $120,000. 

The push for computer education 
came when the province decided to of- 
fer Grade 12. At this time the Education 
Department reviewed the high school 
system and made a number of course 
changes. According to Gary Hatcher, as- 
sistant director of school services for the 
Education Department, it was easier to 
slot in a course in computer studies at the 
same time they were adding other 
courses. Although elementary and junior 
high schools have no computer courses, 
several of them have bought computers 
for extra-curricular activities. 

In Nova Scotia, the impetus for com- 
puters in the classroom came from the 
community, according to Lajune Naud, 
a curriculum consultant with the Educa- 
tion Department. ‘‘The original leader- 
ship came from individual teachers and 
from students who had some experience 
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at home or even in the arcades,’ she says. 

Computers were first introduced 
through a math project in which ter- 
minals linked to the province’s computer 
were used. Four years ago, the Educa- 
tion Department developed two high 
school courses, computer science and 
computer literacy, which ran as a pilot 
program for the first two years. Data 
processing courses are available in most 
high schools. Naud estimates that 85% 
of Nova Scotia high schools offer at least 
one computer course. 

Starting this fall, through an optional 
pilot project, schools will be able to of- 
fer a four-week computer course for 
grades 7 and 8, using some of the six 
computers in the Education Depart- 
ment’s bank. 

In 10 years of experience with com- 
puters, Naud has found that ‘‘the intel- 
ligent use of computers has a positive ef- 
fect on students’ learning?’ especially 
with gifted children and slow learners. 
Developments in computer design will 
play an important role in the education 
of the physically handicapped. Educa- 
tional software has not matched the im- 
provements in hardware. Naud echoes 
the complaint of many teachers when she 
points out that ‘‘what’s available now 
isn’t always congruent with what the 
teacher may be trying to teach’’ 
Fe ee ee ee 


“Owning a computer is 
hardly more exotic than 
owning a dishwasher’’ 


Gorsebrook School has been offer- 
ing computer instruction for four years 
to students in the Grade 9 enriched class 
as part of the math program. ‘‘The ma- 
jor thrust of the computer course is on 
programming to do various tasks,’ says 
Marie Thomson, a math teacher who pi- 
oneered Gorsebrook’s program. She has 
adjusted the computer instruction for 
Grade 9 to make it more appealing. The 
course includes a two-week introduction 
to computer literacy without the 
machines, then two weeks of ‘‘hands- 
on’’ instruction during the 40-minute 
classes. 

Her chief objective was ‘‘to make 
computer instruction a positive ex- 
perience. We changed from the number- 
crunching approach to one using gra- 
phics,’ she explains. ‘‘We had to appeal 
to a broad range of students’’ They can 
still learn computer basics with this ap- 
proach, and Thomson plans to have 
students write instructional programs. 
Thomson is ‘‘blown over by how far 
they’ve come. The kids are very keen — 
and their motivation is very high’’ 























































“| presume 


you can 
keyboard’’ 


In the Atlantic region, you'll 
find the microcomputer in the 
home and on the farm as well as 
in the office 


hen the Université de Moncton 

recently opened its Manufactur- 

ing Technology Centre, an indus- 
trial robot filled six glasses of champagne 
for the official speakers, without spill- 
ing a drop. 

We're still a long way from com- 
puterized wine waiters. But since the 
advent of the microprocessor, 
computers—previously restricted by size 
and price to banks, governments and 
large corporations—have moved into the 
offices of doctors, lawyers, small 
businessmen, and onto the desks of peo- 
ple who work at home. Stephen Kimber, 
a Halifax freelance writer, uses his com- 
puter to process his stories and to access 
online data bases like Info Globe and 
CompuServe. Pat Casey of St. John’s, 
Nfld., who teaches data processing, uses 
his Commodore 4032 to prepare pro- 
grams at home. And Beth Warwick of 
Long Creek, P.E.I., a dietary consultant 
for the P.E.I. Hospital Services Commis- 
sion, uses her TRS-80 Model III for 
nutritional analysis when preparing 
menus. 

The agricultural sector-is not usually 
regarded as a hotbed of innovation, but 
the concept of computers is nothing new 
to the many Atlantic region farmers 
who, for years, have subscribed to mail- 
in computer services like CanFarm and 
Dairy Herd Analysis. 

Rollie Hayman, supervisor of farm 
management at the agricultural college 
in Truro, N.S., talking of microcom- 
puters, expects ‘‘to see more farmers tak- 
ing advantage of this new technology’ 
The college’s extensions service gave a 
week-long computer basics course in 
February for farmers, and plans to run 
others as the demand arises. 

While individuals like writers, 
farmers and nutritionists appreciate the 
range of help their personal computer 
can give them, many office workers 
regard it with trepidation. The micro- 
computer is part of the microelectronics 
revolution, but it’s only one part. The 
microprocessor, which operates the 
microcomputer, can perform a huge 
range of tasks, from operating your 
digital watch to monitoring the oil flow 
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into a machine to instructing robots in 
a factory to do a number of tasks previ- 
ously performed by human workers. 
The microelectronics revolution has 
generated a lot of fear about the 
displacement of workers, and has led to 
a barrage of conflicting statements, 
analyses and prognostications. A study 
in 1981 by Chase Econometrics of 
Canada stated that ‘‘the effect on total 
employment will be minimal. Reductions 
in unit labor requirements’ will be 


COMPUTERS 


balanced by the additional labor required 
to meet increased demand.’’ Fred 


Pomeroy, president of the Communica- 
tions Workers of Canada, has pointed 
out that ‘‘even if people who believe that 
technology will also create jobs are right, 


we’re still in for what I call a time warp 
between the destruction and crea- 
tion of jobs. And the workers likely to 
be displaced aren’t the ones likely to get 
the new jobs.’ A weekend workshop on 
women and computers held in April by 





This little piggy has a data base 


Halifax’s Mount Saint Vincent Univer- 
sity was advertised this way: ‘‘Do you 
work in an office, bank, warehouse, 
hospital... . Will your job exist in five 
years? If you’re asking this question, you 
need this seminar.’ 

Bob Ring of CPU Consulting and 
Programming in Halifax concedes that 
the installation of large data centres 
displaced at least a third of the workers 
previously needed to process the infor- 
mation by hand, but denies that putting 

Continued on page 33 





have been running a ‘‘farrow-to- 

finish’? hog operation since 1979. 
They are both graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Maine with degrees in agricultural 
economics. They’ve been married 3!/2 
years and have a baby daughter, Laura. 
They designed and built their hilltop 
house themselves, and take great delight 
in the panoramic view from their kitchen 
window. 

They have approximately 1,000 pigs 
in the production line at any one time, 
and since each sow produces 2.2 litters 
a year (there are usually seven to 10 in 
a litter), keeping hog records is a very 


J: and Carol Brennan of Bath, N.B., 


time-consuming job. Two & 






years ago they bought a com- 
puter. ‘‘Basically the time was 
right,’ says Carol. ‘‘It was 
taking us a great deal of time 
to get our book work done?’ 

Carol, who now works 
with the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, first be- 
came interested in computers 
while working for CanFarm, 
a mail-in computer operation 
with a head office in Montreal 
and terminals throughout the 
Maritimes. ‘‘I became im- 
pressed with how much com- 
puters could do. CanFarm | 
provided a complete system of | 
financial records. Farmers | 
sent in their income and ex- |_ 
penses and from that informa- | 
tion the computer could pro- 
vide an income statement, 
balance sheet, what was owed, and give 
all pertinent information for tax 
purposes.’ 

The Brennans used CanFarm for 
their own operation, but often had to 
wait three weeks for information. ‘‘We 
wanted something faster?’ says Joe, 
‘‘and decided that having our own com- 
puter would enable us to make faster 
management decisions.’ 

Before they bought the computer, the 
Brennans studied the software available 
for farmers in their situation. ‘‘Farmers 
should look at software first?’ Joe says, 
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Keeping hog records used to be a time-consuming job 


‘and then get the hardware that will run 
it. The software is the key to getting the 
work done — not the computer.’ 

They bought a TRS-80 Model II 
from Radio Shack, one of two com- 
panies from which they could choose 
at the time. They felt Radio Shack of- 
fered better after-sales service. For 
the computer with screen and keyboard, 
disk drive and printer they paid 
$7,000. 

Their major software purchase was 
a $1,500 Hog Program package devel- 
oped by a farmer in Illinois. Joe uses the 
program to provide an up-to-date inven- 
tory from which he get an immediate 


analysis of management decisions. For 
example, he can quickly get a detailed 
report on a specific sow — how often she 
produces, average number of pigs per lit- 
ter, average death rate per litter, total 
yield to date, when she last produced. On 
the basis of this information he is able 
to make an immediate decision as to 
whether he keeps her for future produc- 
tion or sells her. Joe is also able to an- 
ticipate his work schedule from week to 
week. The computer lists the pigs ready 
for farrowing, breeding, weaning at any 
time. 
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They also bought two financial pro- 
grams: TransAction, purchased for 
$1,000 from a software company in II- 
linois, provides them with an up-to-the- 
minute financial record of their opera- 
tion; VisiCalc, also American, but avail- 
able from Radio Shack, is an electronic 
spreadsheet which cost them $350 and 
can be used for budget forecasting. Us- 
ing it they can set up a financial model 
of their business, helping them to quickly 
forecast budget changes depending on 
the requirements of the business. ‘‘It’s 
easy to make efficient management deci- 
sions with all this information at your 
fingertips,’ says Carol. 
ee “ Joe wishes they had been 
* able to get all their software in 
#> Canada. ‘‘Buying software 
S right now is a big problem in 
#eastern Canada,’ he says. 

‘“We’re a long distance from 
centres and it’s almost im- 
possible to know exactly what 
you are getting into until you 
have it [the software]. And if 
there are bugs in the program, 
you can’t work it out together. 
The program simply has to go 
back and there’s a long delay.” 

Right now the computer is 
housed in an upstairs room 
which serves as the office. 
However, the Brennans are 
adding a garage and office to 
their house and the computer 
will eventually be moved to 
that office, making it more 
accessible. 

The Brennans are finding that hav- 
ing the computer is saving them the time 
they hoped it would. Joe spends one half 
hour each Saturday morning feeding new 
data into the machine — weekly farrow- 
ings, deaths, weanings, breedings, hogs 
shipped, etc. As Joe says, ‘‘It isn’t just 
that you save time keeping records, but 
you get more information back for the 
time invested. The analysis we have at 
hand makes management decisions 
easy.’ 


IW 


— Marilee Little 
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6021 Young Street 
Halifax, N.S. BOK 2A‘ 
(902) 454-8676 





Create time to be more creative. Zip 
through the repetitive at electronic 
speed. Explore infinite variables. Put 
information for decision making at your 
fingertips. Organize. Analyze. Plan. Pre- 
dict. Manage more efficiently, more 
profitably, more productively. 

Personal computers that can help 
you are here. Now. And millions of man- 
agers and professionals just like you are 
using them to increase 
their own personal 
productivity. 





Gomputerland 





Productivity sold here. 


You dont have to be an expert to take 
advantage of this incredible manage- 
ment tool. At ComputerLand, you'll find 
a whole staff of experts to show you the 
way. Youll also find the widest selection 
of affordable, easy-to-use personal com- 
puters available anywhere. Plus all the 
support, software, and service you need 
to make the most of them. 

If you're a manager in the market for 
greater productivity, 
go shopping today at 
ComputerLand. 


We know small computers.” 


Let us introduce you. 


550 Paul Street, 
Dieppe, N.B. E1A 5T5 
(506) 855-6696 


115 Ropewalk Lane 
St. John’s, NFld. A1E 4P4 
(709) 579-5126 





Presidents and CEO’ 


Our HP-250 


accounting packages 
could streamline your 


business operation. 


If you are considering a mini-computer for inventory management, order 
entry or a complete accounting package, the HP-250 will get you in the fast 
lane to a better balance sheet. 

Increased control, improved customer service and lower costs. If it 
sounds simple, it is. 

The HP-250 is the state-of-the-art mini-computer. It’s simple to operate; 
featuring a keyboard like a typewriter, a numeric pad like a calculator, anda 
display panel that talks simple, everyday language. The HP-250 can even sit in 
the main office while you have your own private terminal on your desk. 

Choose the program that best suits your needs. If we don’t have it, we'll 
build it for you. Talk to the computer consultants at 
Maritime Computers Limited. We talk your language. 


If you return this coupon and purchase an HP-250 
computer system by June 30, 1983, Maritime Compu- 
ters Limited will provide, absolutely free, a word pro- 
cessing package with a letter-quality printer or a business 
graphics package with a graphics plotter. 


Total value approximately $4,000.00 Just 


call Trygve Arnason at (902) 453-0040. 




























Maritime Computers Limited 


3845 Dutch Village Road 
oo oe EL ie a Halifax, Nova Scotia 

oe a | oa ata B3L 4H9 
| (902) 453-0040 





Hewlett-Packard 1982 Outstanding Performance Award . 
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‘(| presume you can keyboard” 


Continued from page 30 

microcomputers into small business 
enterprises displaces workers. ‘“‘It’s a 
fallacy,’ he says. ‘‘What actually hap- 
pens is that the computer streamlines the 
operation, freeing people to do more. 
The manager gets out, drums up more 


business and eventually, he’s likely to hire 
more staff?’ 

Just how fast the personal computer 
is establishing itself in the Atlantic region 
is hard to estimate yet, but Martin Zatz- 
man of Atlantis Microcomputers in 
Halifax says, ‘‘I don’t know a single 
dealer in this town who isn’t doing well?’ 
And in January, when UNB’s school of 


Mind your own business 





hen you ask Paul Lipkus, presi- 

dent of Lipkus Insurance Serv- 

ices of Halifax, about the use of 
computers in small business his eyes light 
up. ‘‘Computers? I love them?’ An in- 
dependent insurance agent for nine 
years, Lipkus bought an Apple II Plus 
for his company last August. When the 
Apple Ile came on the market in January 
this year, he sold his first computer 
privately and bought one of them. The 
hardware for this total system cost 
$6,000. 

‘*Computers have been a hobby with 
me,’ says Lipkus, 37, who worked at one 
time for National Cash Register and has 
been ‘‘playing around with the machines 
and with systems’’ for years. 

‘‘There are two types of insurance 
agents,’ he adds. ‘‘One goes out, knocks 
on doors, quotes and sells. I concentrate 
on providing a service to clients, and get 
much of my business through word-of- 
mouth. My long range plans called for 
a computer when I set up Lipkus In- 
surance Services last year, so I decided 
to get one at the beginning.’ 

He bought the Apple because it has 
a good reputation and had the software 
programs he needed for his business 
available. For around $2,000 he bought 
five programs: BPI Accounts Receiv- 
able; BPI General Ledger, VisiCalc; Ver- 
saform, a data-base management pro- 
gram; and Apple Writer, a word process- 
ing program. 

‘‘A computer gives me total control 
of my business much better than a 
manual system;’ Lipkus notes. ‘‘A lot of 
small business people are afraid of com- 
puters because they write out everything 
by hand, or have it typed, and keep the 
details of their operations in their head. 
With a computer, all the information is 
hidden until it’s printed out. You can’t 
see it, SO you may be a bit scared about 
storing it that way.’ 

Lipkus and his two staff members 
use the computer. A two-finger typist, he 
can operate the machine, and draft a let- 
ter on it, correct it, and then have the 
printer issue it. Within two days after the 
end of the month, Lipkus can have a 
complete set of accounts available, and 
all his customers’ statements set up and 
sent out. 
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‘*It’s a tool,’ he stresses. ‘‘Like the 
photocopier. It won’t solve all your prob- 
lems. If you make a mistake with the in- 
put — mixing up plusses and minuses, 
for example — you won’t discover the 
error until you get the output. With a 
hand system, you can usually pick up 
errors as they occur.’ 

What advice does Lipkus offer the 
small business person who is thinking 
about acquiring a computer? 

**Sit down and review your whole 
operation. Decide what you want the 
computer to do. Write a report on its role 
in your operations. Ask yourself, ‘How 
do I put the end result of the process in- 
to the computer entry routine?’ ‘Can I 
make mistakes — and what happens 
when I do?’ ‘Will it give me a better con- 
trol over my business activities?’ Most 
dealers sell computer hardware — the 
machines. They may know little about 
the software, the programs that they can 
use. And many of the manuals written 
by software programmers are difficult 
for the small business person to under- 
stand. Some people who buy computers 
are impressed because they have large 
memories — which they may never use. 
Bigger is not necessarily better with 
computers.” __ 

Computers force people to think 
systematically and to determine where 
the machine will fit into an existing 
operation so that it helps to solve 
problems rather than creating more 
of them. 

‘Start with the problem you’re trying 
to tackle?’ says Lipkus. ‘‘Go to dealers 
and ask them what they have that can 
handle that problem. It’s the software 
that’s important — not the machine. Ap- 
ple has a wide range of software, and I 
could use the software from my first ma- 
chine on the second one. Ask the dealer 
to show you how the computer can 
tackle your problems. What do the state- 
ments look like when they are displayed 
or printed out? Everything else is win- 
dow dressing. After you’ve answered 
that question, then look at the available 
machines and the prices. Don’t buy a 
machine until you’ve seen the end 
product.’ 

Computers are not being exten- 
sively used by independent insurance 
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computer science and the faculty of 
engineering sponsored a Saturday show 
in Fredericton by local computer dealers, 
2,000 people turned up. Bob Ring sums 
up the region’s response to the 
microcomputer this way: ‘‘We’re just 
learning to crawl. In the U.S. and cen- 
tral Canada they’ve reached the running 
and skipping stage”’ £ 





agents; Lipkus believes that he’s the 
only one in Halifax using the Apple IIe 
in his business. He suggests that po- 
tential buyers contact a user who 
has a total system, and talk with 
them. 

‘‘Most computer users are friendly 
people. They will show you their com- 
puter and discuss it with you,’ 

He puts the value of the computer 
to small businesses in perspective when 
he notes that there are a lot of horror 
stories about computers around. ‘‘It’s 
because people didn’t go about buying 
one properly. The computer won’t save 
your business. But it can give you greater 


-control over your operations. It gives 


you information quickly so that you 
can plan to use your time to better 
advantage.’ 


Paul Lipkus: ‘‘Computers? | love them’’ 
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Restful, cheerful rooms, 117 
of them. 

Enjoy a variety of tempting 
dishes in our Dining Room 
or Coffee Shop. 

Unwind in the ‘Piano Bar’ 
Lounge. 

Splash around in our indoor 
and outdoor pools. 
Whirlpool — Gift Shop. 

3 minutes from Airport by 
courtesy limousine. 
25-minute drive from 
Halifax. 


Next to Tourist Information 
Centre on Highway 102. 
Opposite Halifax 
International Airport 


(902) 861-1860; Telex 019-22815 





an Apple 
on war books. 


Or on accounts payable and receivable. On general 


ledger and inventory. On planning, forecasting and record 
keeping. Put an Apple personal computer to work and 
you'll not only keep control of your business — you'll gain 
a business partner. Let us show you how 
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35 Falkland Street ---Lunenburg 


634-8856 — 455-2461 


The South Shore's First Complete 
Computer Sales [ Service Centre 
A division of Lunenburg Foundary & Engineering Ltd 
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COMPUTERS 


So you want to buy a computer 





when contemplating the purchase of 

a microcomputer is, ‘‘Would some 
other machine, say a good electronic 
calculator, an electronic typewriter, or a 
terminal giving access to online data 
bases serve my specific needs just as 
well?’’ Full-page ads of all the things you 
do with a microcomputer are exciting, 
but how many of them could you do 
without one? You don’t need a micro to 
balance your cheque book; and linking 
up a computer to your electric switches 
to turn lights on and off at programmed 
times is a great way to discourage bur- 
glars, but you could do it more cheaply 
with a timer. If you just want a micro- 
computer for playing games, buy one of 
the hand-held types. These low-priced 
(under $400) micros are also useful as fa- 
miliarization tools (you can learn to pro- 
gram in BASIC with them). However, if 
you decide to go for a more expensive 
microcomputer ($3,000 and up with peri- 
pherals), read on. 

Computer users agree that the first 
step is choosing the software. There’s no 
point in selecting a machine only to find 
that the programs you want are not com- 
patible with it. Also, shopping for soft- 
ware first forces you to define exactly 


T« first question to ask yourself 


what you want a _ 


computer system 
course, having de- <= 
cided what soft- |} 
ware you want, | =o 
you don’t have to . 
buy it all at once. 
Peter Macaulay 
of Softel Inc., a 
Halifax firm that 
provides a con- 
sulting service for 
first-time com- 
puter-buyers, ad- 
vises: ‘‘Start with 
one or two 
straight-forward 
applications, such as word processing or 
accounts receivable. This will give you 
experience working with a program and 
allow you a chance to get used to your 
computer.’ 

The problem with software is that 
the instructions are usually written by 
the programmers, most of whom would 
benefit from a course in English as a 
second language. Specialized computer 
programs (such as the Brennans’ Hog 
Program) are expensive and usually 
originate far from the Atlantic region. 
**Look for a toll-free technical-support 
telephone number before investing in 
specialized software packages,’ 
Macaulay advises. 

When you have identified the role 
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Zatzman: Computer dealers in Halifax are doing well 


you want your computer to play and the 
software packages that are going to en- 
able you to carry it out, you’re ready to 
shop for hardware. Unlike most con- 
Sumer products, microcomputers have 
been decreasing in price since they first 
came on the market, partly because of 
increasingly efficient production 
methods. In mid-April, what The Globe 
and Mail described as a ‘‘major price 
skirmish’’ had broken out among micro- 
computer sellers in Canada, sparked by 
U.S. manufacturers cutting their prices 
by $500 to $1,000 in an effort to counter 
Japanese competition and also to get rid 
of ‘‘soon to be obsolete models?’ Some 
dealers, instead of cutting prices, were 
offering free printers or software as en- 
ticements to buy. 

Macaulay recommends that you look 
for flexibility in the system you buy, ‘‘so 
that you can grow with it....Ask if you 
can expand the memory later, bearing in 
mind that most 8-bit computers can be 
expanded only up to 64K”’ If you’re not 
buying a printer right away, check that 
you’ll be able to buy a compatible one 
later. If you are buying one, consider the 
fact that a daisywheel type will give you 
letter-quality copy but will cost up to 
three times as much as a dot matrix 








printer which, as the name suggests, 
forms characters in patterns of dots. If 
you want to exchange information with 
other computers or dial into a data base, 
you will need a modem. The type accep- 
table to phone companies in the Atlan- 
tic region is the acoustic coupler, which 
has two rubber cups into which you place 
the telephone handset. 

If you want to move around with 
your computer, consider one of the port- 
able models on the market. The Osborne 
operates on both North American and 
European voltage, and has a battery 
pack. Dynalogic, an Ottawa manufac- 
turer, has a model that fits under an 
airplane seat and has the amber display 
characters that are easy on the eyes. 
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However, it costs almost twice as much 
as Other available brands. 

When you’ve narrowed down your 
options among what is available (Apple, 
Commodore, Hewlett-Packard, IBM, 
Osborne, Radio Shack, Texas Instru- 
ments, Victor and Xerox are all repre- 
sented in the region, but most of the 
dealers are concentrated in larger cen- 
tres), consult some of the many maga- 
zines available. Since most of these are 
published in the U.S., pay no attention 
to quoted prices; they are invariably 
higher here. However, noting the range 
of price between the different brands will 
be helpful. 

Now you’re ready to go to a dealer 
and get a demonstration. Try the com- 
puter out for yourself. Use the manual 
to try working out a problem and see if 
the directions are clear enough to bring 
you to a solution. 

Macaulay stresses the importance of 
after-sales service as a factor in making 
your choice. All computers sold in the 
region have at least a 90-day warranty, 
and most dealers offer some kind of on- 
going service package. Xerox, which 
does not sell through retail outlets, of- 
fers a toll-free hotline to Toronto where 
technicians and programmers will discuss 
any difficulties owners are having either 
with the machine or a program. Another 
source of after-purchase support for 
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computer buyers is the users’ clubs. 
Brian Rabideau, secretary of the Halifax 
Apple users’ club, points out that clubs 
like this provide a service for both 
dealers and computer owners. ‘‘If an 
Apple owner is having difficulty with his 
computer or a piece of software, there’s 
always a member who’s encountered the 
problem before. After all, there’s only so 
many things that can go wrong?’ At 
monthly meetings, rotated between the 
different dealers, they exchange informa- 
tion on new developments in software 
and hardware. There are also Osborne 
and Commodore users’ clubs and one 


VIDEOTEX 





for IBM Personal Computer users is get- 
ting under way. 

Peter McWilliam, author of the Per- 
sonal Computer Book and The Word 
Processing Book, recently put the com- 
puter revolution into perspective when he 
gave away the McWilliam II Word Pro- 
cessor. Hailing it as a technological 
breakthrough, he pointed out that it was 
portable, printed characters from every 
known language, gave off no radiation 
and its memory was not lost during a 
power failure. What is this wonderful 
new device, so cheap it can be given away 
free? A pencil. 
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We Really Care About Our Customers 


VIDEOTEX ATLANTIC LIMITED is a full service agency for the design and production 
of TELIDON compatible graphics and text for presentations, promotions, advertising, 
training and education. 

Call us today for more information. 


© Creative Services 
e Systems Design & Management 
© Equipment Sales & Rentals 


VIDEOTEX ATLANTIC LIMITED 
P.O. Box 285, Armdale 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada B3L 4K1 


(902) 423-7932 (902) 463-5525 


Invest in your office business future 


When you buy a Commodore 8096 business computer, we'll include a powerful 
CalcResult Program free. 


system is complete. 

Our 96K memory gives you the versatility for all your business needs, and 
when you combine the Commodore 8096 with the CalcResult software, time- 
consuming operations are a thing of the past. 

You've got a powerful planning and forecasting tool. You've got a 


tions into ‘easy-to-read graphics. 
So come and see us. We'll put you in business with an 8096. 
And CalcResult for free. 


Cc commodore 
COOMPUTER 


CalcResult is a trademark of Handic Software ab. 
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1113 COMMERCIAL ST., NEW MINAS (LOWER LEVEL OF R. S. BABCOCK BUILDING) 


with the Commodore 8096 computer. 


Combine the two with one of our high density disk drives and your business 


3-dimensional spreadsheet that does “what if” calculations and converts opera- 


The 8096 also expands your use of Commodore software, such as word 
processing, data base management and our fully integrated accounting packages. 
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Steaming down the mighty 





Mississippi 





The MQ seems 





In the luxurious passenger sternwheelers that ply the river, and in 
the pre-Civil War mansions you can visit along the route, the 


romance of the Old South lives on 


By Angelina Holmes 


ho goes there? Startled, I turned 
around. For a moment, I had 
thought it was a ghost from the 
river’s illustrious past. But no, it was 
only Murphy sneaking up behind me as I 
stood on the deck and watched the early 
morning mist gently lifting with the com- 
ing of daylight. At first, I could make 
out the levee, then the barren trees, a 
barn, and finally the smooth gray water 
below me. Ever so quietly, the boat 
slipped away from the shore, and we 
were On our way again. 

If Mark Twain could see us now. 
““When I was a boy,” he once wrote, 
“‘there was but one permanent ambition 
among my comrades in our village on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River. That 
was, to be a steamboatman?’ About 500 
of us, passengers and crew, had been 
drawn together by the quest for adven- 
ture and the love of the river, the mighty 
Mississippi, whose gentle waves were 
lapping against the lower deck of the ma- 
jestic sternwheeler, the Mississippi 
Queen. Every day we were reminded of 
our lofty status, when chief purser Tom 
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Murphy would announce over the inter- 
com system: ‘‘Good morning steam- 
boaters, breakfast is now served in the 
dining saloon?’ 

Our seven-day return journey on the 
Mississippi Queen (or MQ, as the crew 
fondly calls her), along the lower Missis- 
sippi River to Vicksburg, Miss., began in 
New Orleans. We had hardly passed the 
Huey P. Long Bridge, 10 miles from New 
Orleans, and someone was already ask- 
ing, ‘What day is this?’’ I was reminded 
of Twain’s sardonic observation, ‘‘For a 
long time I was on a boat that was so 
slow, we used to forget what year it was 
we left port in’’ 

Going an average of six miles an hour 
up river, we took a leisurely night and 
half a day to reach our first destination, 
Nottoway, an hour’s drive from New Or- 
leans. Because of the shallow draught, 
the MQ was able to lower the gangway, 
also known as the ‘‘stage,’ to the shore. 
We climbed up over the levee to the 
largest remaining plantation in the South 
— Nottoway, near White Castle, La., 
often referred to as the ‘‘White Castle of 
Louisiana,’ Built in 1859, it has 64 


more like the Grand Hotel than a riverboat. ai 
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rooms, 200 windows, and six staircases. 

**Back then, your home was the main 
way to show your wealth,’ explained 
curator Stephen Saunders. About 50 of 
us steamboaters barely filled the magnifi- 
cent white ballroom with its 15-foot ceil- 
ing and concave mirrors known as 
*‘chaperon aids.’’ During the genteel 
antebellum (Pre-Civil War) days, 
gentlemen did not smoke in front of the 
ladies, and the most popular reading 
material, apart from the Bible, was 
Godey’s Magazine and Lady’s Book. 
Because of precarious road conditions 
then, Saunders told us, ‘‘often relatives 
came for a visit and didn’t leave for 
years.’ The roads have improved, but 
some things, it seems, never change. On 
a table, I noticed a letter written in 1859 
to John Randolph, Nottoway’s builder. 
In part, it said: ‘‘It is almost impossible 
to employ good Carpenters,’ signed, 
‘“Your Obedient Servant, Henry 
Howard.’ Social orderliness and 
politeness are akin to godliness here, and 
to this day, Southerners habitually say 
*‘ma’am’’ and ‘‘sir?’ 

For a long time, the house was owned 
and lived in by one woman, Odessa 
Owen, who’s still a resident there. Like 
many of the large homes that survived 
the Civil War but then faced neglect, fire 
and vandalism, Nottoway fell to ruin. 
But a young contractor bought it, re- 
stored it and opened it to the public three 
years ago. For more than a century, the 
house had been closed to outsiders — 
even to Hollywood producer David O. 
Selznick, who begged, in vain, to be al- 
lowed to use it as the Atlanta house in 
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Gone with the Wind. Today, the 
7,000-acre sugar cane plantation has 
more than 40 employees, most of whom 
look after overnight guests and tour 
groups. Just for a night, I longed to re- 
live the days of Scarlett O’Hara and 
Rhett Butler in the sumptuous splendor 
of this mansion, and wake up to the 
aroma of strong Creole coffee and sweet- 
potato biscuits, but I had another press- 
ing engagement. 


That evening was the captain’s 
welcome-aboard champagne reception 
and dinner. At our assigned table were 
the chief engineer and his wife, whom all 
the staff called ‘‘*Mom-?’ An impeccable 
Southern lady with an infectious drawl, 
she had us all speaking like her by the 
end of the trip. 


The menu every day featured delect- 
able Creole and Louisiana dishes, such as 
gumbo (a thick soup of hot sausage and 
red beans), catfish, hush puppies (deep- 
fried cornballs) and the lobster-like craw- 
fish (I didn’t eat them Cajun-style, in 
which one ‘‘squeezes de tail an’ sucks de 
haid,’ according to our Acadian porter 
at the Monteleone Hotel in New Or- 
leans). During the 19th century, when 
steamboats flourished and tried to outdo 
each other, a typical menu was two feet 
long and offered 13 desserts. I passed on 
our more limited dessert list to wait for 
the midnight buffet, which had the won- 
derfully spiked ‘‘sock-it-to-me’’ cake, 
the creation of the boat’s garde manger. 


In their heyday, steamboats plied the 
river carrying minstrel showmen, ‘emi- 
grants, slaves, millionaire junketers, pro- 
fessional gamblers, scallawags, carpet- 
baggers, poets and drudges. The wed- 
ding-cake vessels, with names like Suwl- 
tana, Princess, Magnolia, Southern Belle 
and Robert E. Lee, had crystal chan- 
deliers, bronze and marble statues, 
carved woodwork, plush carpets. Back in 
Twain’s time, you could book a first- 
class passage for about $50 on any 
steamboat going from New Orleans to 
St. Louis. 


The fare has changed considerably 
since then, but the nostalgic ambience 
still exists on the MQ and her older sister, 
the Delta Queen, built in 1926. The latter 
is the smaller of the two boats, but it has 
a bygone charm. Life on board is less 
formal and more intimate than on the 
M@Q: Daytime jazz and singalong ses- 
sions around the bar, as opposed to spec- 
tacular gala shows in the MQ’s Grand 
Saloon. In the 379-foot MQ, which has 
218 staterooms, there were plenty of 
places to escape to — the 150-seat movie 
theatre, the swimming pool or sauna, the 
exercise room, the library, the Paddle- 
wheel Lounge to hear the banjo playing 
or Red Hot Mama Sheri Conner belting 
out popular blues and jazz tunes. 


The MQ seemed more like the MGM 
Grand Hotel (minus the casino) than a 
riverboat — except that hotels do not get 
bogged down by ‘‘shutout fog,’ as we 
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. .. but a hotel doesn’t have paddle wheels and a steam calliope 
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The mighty Mississippi River rolls along for 2,552 miles, from Lake Itasca in Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico 


were the next morning, a few miles out 
of St. Francisville, where John Audubon 
did many of his wildlife paintings. When 
we finally docked outside this sleepy 
town, there was no black drayman crying 
**S-t-e-a-m-boat a-comin!’’ as in Twain’s 
days. But there was a small gathering of 
curious onlookers and entrepreneurs. At 
a makeshift stand selling mostly gaudy 
souvenirs and home-made pralines, I 
bought a wooden ‘‘Bojangles,;’ named 
after the famous tap dancer Bill 
Robinson. 

Throughout the trip, I was constantly 
amazed by the hospitality and casualness 
shown by the owners of the antebellum 
guest homes I visited. Strangers can wan- 
der about on Aubusson and oriental 
carpets amongst the Sevres china, and 
sleep in Mallard-crafted fourposter beds. 
At Ravennaside, built in 1836 in 
Natchez, Miss., the ebullient owner, 
John Van Hook, greeted us after the MQ 
made an unscheduled mail stop. While 
sipping the strongest Bloody Mary this 
side of the Mason-Dixon Line, I listened 
with fascination to the colorful history of 
the house. ‘‘It was built just to entertain 
the dignitaries of the world?’ Hook ex- 
plained. Eleanor Roosevelt once sat at 
the golden oak dining table. Endless 
galas and informal get-togethers took 
place in the Trace Room, with its musi- 
cians’ balcony and hand-tinted wallpaper 
depicting scenes along the Natchez 
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Trace. In the ‘‘war room,’ there is a map 
of the original, foot-worn, ghost-ridden 
thoroughfare from Nashville to Natchez 
and into the southwest. The famous 
Trace, once used by Indians, coureurs de 
bois, explorers and assorted bandits, is 
now in places part of the 444-mile Nat- 
chez Trace Parkway. 

Ravennaside is not listed with the 
local Pilgrimage Garden Club, unlike 
most of the Old South bed-and-breakfast 
homes in the area. Hook, a burly ex- 
rancher from Oklahoma, is no garden- 
club type, and his guests find him mostly 
by word-of-mouth. 

Back on the boat, I met a family 
from Cargh, Scotland, 
who introduced me to 
a Nova Scotian — 
Clyde Burke from 
Guysborough. The 
jolly, bearded Burke, 
who operates a tug- 
boat in the Arctic, was 
on a sort of busman’s 
vacation. He wasn’t 
interested in planta- 
tions; he wanted to ex- 
perience the romance 
of the river itself. 

That evening, I 
watched a wonderful 
sunset from the obser- 
vation deck and lis- 
tened to the sound of 


BOB BROOKS 


Dixieland music coming from the Grand 
Saloon. The muddy water had turned in- 
to a brilliant golden color. As the sun 
slipped behind the dark forest on the 
shoreline, an arrow of light bounced off 
the tumbling rings of water created by 
the paddles. Maybe it’s moments like this 
that draw people back to the river. An 
Ohio couple on the boat had taken the 
river trip 31 times. ‘“They’re still trying to 
make up their minds about the trip,’ so- 
meone quipped. Ruth and Butch Guen- 
ther have been steamboating on the two 
sister boats along the Mississippi over the 
past 15 years, and were on the MQ’s 
maiden voyage in 1976 from Cincinnati 





There’s Dixieland music in the MQ's Grand Saloon 
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to New Orleans. ‘‘It’s our favorite thing 
to do?’ Ruth said. 


wain once described the pilot house, 

perched on top of the Texas deck, as 
‘all glass and gingerbread.’ In the MQ’s 
pilot house, Robert Thomas gripped the 
steering levers at the consol board, with 
its dazzling array of navigation instru- 
ments, including a fathometer to indicate 
depth. Thomas, a corporation lawyer 
from Nashville, was on this trip to decide 
if he wanted to become a pilot again. 
About 30 years ago, he was a roof 
watchman on the steamboat Golden 
Eagle, and then became a licensed pilot 
with the U.S. Coast Guard before a six- 
year stint in the navy during the Second 
World War. Now approaching retire- 
ment, he’s drawn back to the excitement 
of the river. 

With the aid of radar and swing 
meters, the pilots navigate the 2,000-h.p. 
vessel between the buoys along both sides 
of the Mississippi. Because of the swift 
northern current, which makes the river 
appear muddy — sand, mud and silt are 
constantly shifting — ships and boats 
must crisscross it while heading north. 
The 2,552-mile-long river, flowing from 
Lake Itasca in Minnesota to the Gulf of 
Mexico, varies in width from a stone’s 
throw to an incredible 80 miles in places 
during flooding season. Occasionally, 
ships on the busy waterway collide. 


0: next stop was Vicksburg, Miss., 


the town that was under seige for 47 
days by Union Forces during the Civil 
War. Our guide took us to the Old Court 
House Museum, built in 1858 by slave 
labor. Its curator, Gordon Cotton, told 
us that during the 19th century duelling 
was popular in the South, especially 
among politicians. A Vicksburg attor- 
ney, Alexander McClung, had a record 
number of duels — 31 in all. But he 
ended up taking his own life — sitting on 
a chair and shooting himself in the back 
of the head, tilting his head back so he 
wouldn’t get blood on his suit. ‘‘It’s no 
fun here?’ Cotton mused, ‘‘unless we 
find a rascal in the family tree?’ Another 
well-known Vicksburg resident ‘ was 
planter Jefferson Davis, who became 
president of the Confederate States and 
then fled to Canada after his release 
from prison in 1865. 

A local guest home called Anchuca 
(an Indian word meaning ‘‘happy 
home’’) once was owned by Jefferson’s 
brother, Joseph Davis. It has gas chan- 
deliers in many of the rooms, and its 
bed-and-breakfast facilities are in what 
used to be the slave quarters. 

The 1,858-acre National Military 
Park and Cemetery has 26 state memo- 
rials to the men who died in battle in 
1863, when the Union Forces, led by 
Ulysses S. Grant, defeated John Pember- 
ton’s Confederate Army. The capture of 
Vicksburg, the strategic port town on the 
Mississippi, essentially led to the end of 
the Confederate South. 
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ANTIGONISH: Lobster Treat. BADDECK: Gisele’s. BEDFORD: Jade 
Garden, Hakespears. CHARLOTTETOWN: Minnie’s Dining Room. 
CHESTER: Captain’s Table. DARTMOUTH: Top Of The Cove, 
Clipper Two. FREDERICTON: Once Upon A Stove. HALIFAX: 
Garden View, McKelvies, Thackerays, O’Carrols, The Keg, Privateers | 
Warehouse, Chinatown, Clipper Cay, King Arthurs Court, Les Deux Amies, 
Old Spaghetti Factory, The Wharf, L’Evangeline, Da’s Restaurant. 
KINGSTON: Aurora Dining Room. MONCTON: Ziggy, Chez Jean Pierre, 
Cy’s Seafoods. NEW MINAS: White Spot. SHEDIAC, N.B.: Fisherman’s 
Paradise. ST. JOHN’S, NFLD.: Act III, Sergio’s Place, Smithy Piano Bar. 
ST. JOHN’S: Loyalist Dining Room, Colonial Inn. SYDNEY: Petit Jean, 
Joe’s Warehouse, Grubstake Dining Room. YARMOUTH: Captain Kellys. 


MAJOR RESTAURANTS 
ACCEPTED 


What would Life in the Maritimes be like without the 
many fine restaurants that welcome enRoute? 






Pick-up an application or call us toll-free 1-800-361-8647 
from east of Ontario, including Ottawa, and 
1-800-268-7110 from anywhere else and we'll 
send you one. 

The Card for people going places. 














WORK, LIVE 
ND PROFIT 


IN DURHAM 
® REGION 


Skilled people 

and modern 
facilities, with 
clean air, trees, 
rolling hills and 
room to grow. 


People work well where they 
live well, IN — AJAX, BROCK, 
NEWCASTLE, OSHAWA, PICKERING, 
SCUGOG, UXBRIDGE AND WHITBY. 


Rush me the Durham Region Data Kit 


NAME 
Write today or call collect: TITLE 
Business Development Dept. Al COMPANY 
Regional Municipality of Durham ADDRESS 


605 Rossland Road East, Box 623 
Whitby, Ontario Canada L1N 6A3 CITY 
Telephone: (416) 869-3763 PROV /STATE Ww a DE 
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Wouldn't you 
rather watch 
your weight 


than have 
everyone 
else 
watching it? 


re 


PARTICIPACTIONE 


The Canadian movement for personal fitness. 























man’s 


Greek Fisher 
em Hat 





There are many imitations on the 
market, but this is the original: 
imported from Athens, Greece. 
Made from a rugged wool blend, 
and fully lined. Choose: Navy, or 
Black. Sizes: 6°%4-7°/4. Trulya great 


looking Cap, a $17.95 


sailor's delight! 


TO: HENDERSON & CUDMORE LTD. 
P.O. Box 281 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1A 7K6 
PLEASE RUSH! 


Greek Fisherman’s Hat Color Size 
Quantity $17.95 each= 









Handling $1.50 Total= 






Master Charge] Visal] Check or Money Order (| 

CHUNG Si 2. Se EROWOD GS sic.c 5s Koes ett 
SUMAN 8 foe i <a ee REIS TIED cet ee is Rep 
NOR Scvcaneiet s hawice. = apie re bata aa Rew ale «se 


100% MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 48 
Trade Inquiries Welcome 
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After being told that Confederate 
troops had to subsist on mule meat, we 
were guiltily hungry. We made our way 
to a family-run restaurant, Walnut Hills, 
for a delicious lunch of down-home 
Southern cooking: Black-eyed peas, 
Southern-style okra, mustard baked 
ham, cornbread, and ‘‘tipsy’’ pudding. 

Later, I met Bobbie Harper, who 
started the latter-day bed and breakfast 
phenomenon of the South. Harper, a 
former actress and ballet dancer, and her 
husband, Buzz, a retired judge who now 
runs a few antique shops, first bought 
and restored the Wigwam House in Nat- 
chez and turned it into a B&B in 1974. 
When we met them, they’d lived in Cedar 
Grove, their latest home, for only five 
days. ‘‘Last night I was sleeping in the 
house and I felt this presence?’ Bobbie 
said. ‘‘It was a friendly male ghost wel- 
coming me-’ I wondered if it was Gen- 
eral Grant, who once slept in the master 
bedroom. 

The next morning, we came once 
more to Natchez, the oldest settlement 
on the Mississippi River. The boat tied 
up at the notorious ‘‘Natchez Under the 
Hill?’ a onetime hangout for pirates, 
gamblers and bawdy ladies. The town 
(population, 22,000) has the second- 
largest pecan-shelling factory in the 
world. And it’s said that a quarter of the 
country’s millionaires lived there during 
the lucrative cotton era. Our tour went to 
the home of the mayor, who offers can- 
dlelight dinners and overnight accommo- 
dation at his home. While I was standing 
in the gentlemen’s parlor, a vase full of 
hibiscus flowers fell, splitting at the base 
cleanly. Nobody was near it at the time, 
and Southern rationale blamed the inci- 
dent on ghosts. 

On our way to a restaurant to eat cat- 
fish and fried pickles, we passed a house 
built before the Civil War by one of the 
several Free Men of Color, who were 
successful in business and who owned 
slaves. But Mississippi, with its large 
black population, today has the lowest 
economic level and highest illiteracy rate 
of the Old South states. Sitting on a high 
bluff, above Dead Man’s Bend, was an 
old codger selling dirty crumpled pack- 
ages of candy, peanuts and postcards. I 
gave him some money for gum, and 25 
cents to take his picture. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana’s state capi- 
tal, was our last stop. We went to Mag- 


nolia Mound, the oldest-standing planta- 
tion in the state, and watched the kitchen 


staff demonstrate hearth cooking in the 
separate kitchen house, so prevalent in 
the South. The potato soup and cabbage 
that was cooking seemed a lot more 
palatable than the Acadian dishes our 
guide told us about, which included alli- 
gator sauce piquant and dirty rice (rice 
and chopped chicken giblets). 

On our last evening, as the MQ was 
heading back to New Orleans, I danced 
with Tom Murphy to big band music. 








Later, I went out to catch the last glimpse 
of the land and river from a steamboat. 
A full moon was shining. Perhaps it was 
the mist or too much bubbly, but sud- 
denly I thought I saw something or 
someone, yes, quite definitely a human 
form. Now who could that be waving 
from the west bank? Woe 
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EDUCATION 


After you, Alphonse 


If the University of P.E_I. is going to hack away at its huge deficits, 
who should get hit first? Professors, say the administrators. 
Administrators, say the profs 


a 


t Prince Edward Island’s only uni- 
versity, it’s been the kind of year 
calculated to give everybody — 
from the 2,200-member student body to 
the president — a case of jitters. Students 
circulated petitions. Professors worried 
about their jobs. And two different com- 
mittees, struck to examine the University 
of P.E.I.’s troubled finances, came up 
with two, radically different solutions. 

The bumpiest year in UPEI’s 14-year 
history began when a four-member com- 
mittee of university administrators 
released a report last fall calling for ma- 
jor cuts in academic programs. Neither 
students nor faculty liked that idea. ‘‘It 
created quite a furore?’ says John Mac- 
Dougall, this year’s student union presi- 
dent. ‘‘They suggested some radical 
changes.’ Among other things, the com- 
mittee proposed streamlining programs 
with small enrolments and wiping out the 
music department — a move that would 
have left six professors without jobs and 
about 50 students in the four-year course 
without music classes. Students would no 
longer be able to choose such subjects as 
economics, physics or religion as their 
major area of study. Instead, they’d have 
to combine these subjects with more 
popular disciplines. At the same time, 
job-training programs such as computer 
science, business administration and 
engineering would be strengthened. 

To many, the proposed changes 
would have given UPEI the flavor of a 
vocational school. ‘‘The recommenda- 
tions seemed-to take away the fabric of 
the university,’ MacDougall says. ‘‘It 
was quite shocking.’ 

Students held protest meetings and 
presented the university senate with 
a petition signed by about 1,000. 
Professors feared that the proposals 
could signal about 26 layoffs. The 
senate, which didn’t like the report, 
either, set up another committee for a 
second opinion. This committee, made 
up of five faculty members, three 
students and one alumnus, decided 
against recommending a single signifi- 
cant cut in academic programs for the 
fall. Instead, it said that if any hacking 
was to be done, it should start with the 
university administrators. 

Wages for all UPEI employees, from 
the president to the janitors, should be 
frozen for a year, it said. If this didn’t 
solve the university’s problems, salary 
cuts should follow, beginning with a 
$25,000 cut from the president’s salary 
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and $20,000 from that of the director of 
administration. (The report doesn’t say 
what the salaries are now; Dennis 
Clough, director of administration and 
finance, speculates z 
that the committee 5 
didn’t know the <z 
salary figures. Both -@ 
Clough and English 53 
professor John~ 
Smith, who headed 
the second commit- 
tee, say all in- 
dividual salaries at 
the publicly funded 
institution are con- 
fidential, but some 
sources place the 
president’s salary at 
about $75,000 plus 
benefits such as free 
lodging.) 

The committee 
also proposed cuts 
in areas such as the 
dean’s, registrar’s 
and personnel of- 
fices, recommend- 
ing, for example, a 
20% reduction in 
business supplies 
purchases. Only as a 
last resort would 
academic programs 
be touched. 

‘If we have to sweep the floors 
ourselves,’ Smith says, ‘‘let us sweep the 
floors ourselves — so long as our stu- 
dents have enough library books, they 
have enough up-to-date equipment in the 
laboratories, they have enough first-rate 
professors with whom they can learn.’’ 
Smith doesn’t deny that the report re- 
flects professors’ concerns about their 
own jobs — but he insists that his com- 
mittee’s first priority was the quality of 
education at UPEI. 

What led to all this soul-searching in 
the first place was the threat of a huge 
deficit at UPEI — $1.359 million by 
1984-85. Salaries take up a healthy chunk 
— about 80% — of the university bud- 
get, and Smith’s committee made it plain 
that it regarded certain people on the 
payroll more important than others: 
**With few exceptions,’ the report said, 
*“*the chief academic administrators of 
the university are out of touch with those 
whose activities they are ostensibly 
administering,’ 

President Peter Meinke appeared to 
side with the administrators. ‘‘Do you 








Smith: Quality of education comes first 


keep faculty members who are teaching 
just a few students because there is no 
interest in their areas?’’ he asked. ‘‘Or 
do you make cuts in the registrar’s of- 
fice and not be able to get out transcripts 
for students?’’ 

This spring, the provincial govern- 
ment announced a 7.6% increase in its 
operating grant to the university. With 
a 6% increase in tuition fees (now more 
than $1,000), and the proposed wage 
freeze, Meinke expects the university to 
“*get by nicely’’ And the university senate 


had started approving some of the nearly 
200 recommendations in the Smith com- 
mittee report. Some are designed to 
spend money, not save it: For example, 
the university is expected to set up funds 
in the next academic year for scientific 
equipment and library books. And, in 
the next few years, UPEI may also look 
into new programs, such as international 
studies, and into setting up a degree pro- 
gram in computer science. ‘‘A univer- 
sity cannot stay alive without looking at 
new programs,’ Smith says. There’s 
also the pleasant prospect of UPEI 
becoming the site for a_ provincial 
museum and for the region’s first 
veterinary school. 


Meanwhile, however, months of de- 
bate and self-examination have resulted 
in what Clough calls a ‘‘stressful’’ year. 
The bright side is that everybody 
connected with the university has been 
forced to look at its future. The mes- 
sage, Clough says, is clear: ‘‘Better 
get off your ass and start planning?’ 


ms 
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Breakfast of 
champions 


Roses, champagne and 
croissants? Well, OK, they’re 
not Wheaties, but what a way to 
beat the soggy-cornflake blues 


By Chris Wood 
t’s been one of those weeks. Your sec- 
retary lost 20 pages of a year-end 
report. The car’s oil change turned in- 
to a major engine job. Your youngest 
came down with measles and your oldest 
broke the back window...again. It’s 
finally Saturday morning, but somehow 
the old spirits refuse to rise and shine at 
the prospect of porridge and juice. 
Then the doorbell rings. Outside on 
the step, an attractive young woman 
offers a chilled bottle of champagne. 
Another holds a silver tray with two 
stemmed glasses, bowls of fresh fruit and 
a covered basket from which a tantaliz- 
ing aroma of newly baked pastry rises 
softly into the morning. 
Life is suddenly worth living again. 
The fantasy comes true half a dozen 
times a week in Fredericton, N.B. Since 


Murphy (left) and Blanchard 
bring breakfast to the door 
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February, Ann Blanchard and Lola 
Murphy have been operating Breakfast 
Elegance—which they describe as a sort 
of ‘‘personal room service’’— as a 
romantic and profitable sideline to their 
regular jobs at Theatre New Brunswick, 
where Blanchard. is a bookkeeper and 
Murphy a publicist. ‘‘We both like to 
cook, and we thought of going into 
catering,’ Murphy says. ‘‘But we 
thought we might be getting into some- 
thing a little too time consuming. Then 
we wondered, well, what would we like? 
And we thought of this?’ 

Breakfast-at-your-door ($35 with a 
bottle of German or Spanish bubbly, $25 
without) includes fresh seasonal fruit, 
freshly baked croissants and currant 
scones, and a selection of jams and 
preserves. There’s just enough room left 
over on the doily-draped tray for a small 
bouquet, roses usually, though Easter 
brought daffodils. 

Some customers call up the breakfast 
specialists just for a lift, or to surprise 
a wife or husband. But often they’re the 
last thing a lucky customer expects at 7 
a.m. ‘‘Sometimes their friends chip in 
and get them breakfast?’ Murphy 
chuckles, ‘‘and people come to the door 
rather sleepy.’ 

The two launched Breakfast Elegance 
the week before St. Valentine’s Day. ‘‘It 
was lots of fun because it was all sur- 
prises for someone,’ Murphy says. Sur- 
prise breakfasts are still the most fun, 
Blanchard says. But lately the pair has 
been branching out, catering for groups 
as large as 700. The novelty of their serv- 
ice hasn’t cooled, either; requests for 
breakfast, with or without champagne, 
are steady. And the profits, while not 
enormous, are enough to let Blanchard 
and Murphy contemplate getting away 
someday soon on ‘‘a nice vacation.’ 

For their satisfied customers, that 
first sip of effervescent wine and taste of 
hot buttered scone are escape enough. 

Currant Scones 
2 cups of flour 
3 tbsp. light brown sugar 
2 tsp. baking powder 
'/2 tsp. cream of tartar 
'/2 tsp. salt 
'/3 cup butter 
3 eggs 
'/4cup heavy cream 
1/3 cup currants 

Grease baking sheet. In large bowl, 
mix flour and next 4 ingredients. Cut in 
butter until mixture resembles coarse 
crumbs. Add two eggs and cream. Stir 
well. Fold in currants. Knead dough on 
lightly floured surface until smooth 
(about 3 minutes). Divide in half. Roll 
into 3 6-inch circles. Cut each into 4 
wedges. Place on baking sheet. Beat re- 
maining egg and brush scones with egg. 
Bake in preheated 400° F. oven for 15 
minutes or until golden. Cool on rack. 
Serves 8. 








Seasonal Fruit Bowl 
1 kiwi fruit 
3 strawberries 
1 small bunch green grapes 
1 banana 
1 red apple 
1 sweet orange 

Slice the kiwi, banana and apple. 
Split the orange into sections. Leave 
grapes whole. Arrange attractively in 
bowls to best show off color. Serves 2. 

Croissants 

1 lb. pastry flour 
2 tsp. salt 
1 oz. lard 
1 oz. pkgd. yeast 
'/2 pint water less 4 tbsp. 
2 eggs 
6 oz. butter 
1/2 tsp. extra-fine sugar 

Sift salt and flour into large bowl. 
Cut up lard and rub into flour to a 
coarse-bread crumb consistency. Cream 
yeast with water in small bowl. Make a 
well in centre of flour and add yeast mix- 
ture along with 1 slightly beaten egg. 
Gradually beat flour into middle of bowl 
until sides of bowl are clean. Transfer 
dough to lightly floured surface. Knead 
for about 10 minutes or until smooth. 
Roll dough into a 20-inch by 8-inch strip 
about !/ainch thick. Now soften butter 
with knife until pliable but not creamy 
and divide butter into 3 portions. Take 




































over the upper two-thirds of dough, leav- 
ing half-inch border at edge of dough. 
Fold dough into 3 by first bringing up 
unbuttered part. Then fold opposite sec- 
tion over this. Give dough a half turn 
and seal edges by pressing with rolling 
pin. Shape again into 1 long strip and roll 
out to rectangular shape. Now dot this 
with second portion of flaked butter. 
Fold in 3 again. Now roll out again. 
Repeat this procedure once more using 
the final portion of butter. Fold in 3, 
keeping edges straight and corners 
square. Place folded dough in plastic bag 
and refrigerate 30 minutes. Remove and 
use folding method 3 more times without 
using butter. Return to bag and re- 
frigerate another 30 minutes. 

To shape: Roll out dough on lightly 
floured surface to rectangle of about 22 
inches by 13 inches. Cover with greased 
Saran wrap and leave on table 10 
minutes. Trim edges with sharp knife to 
size of 21 inches by 12 inches. Now divide 
dough into 2 lengthwise strips. Cut each 
strip into 6 triangles (making each 6 
inches wide at base). Beat 1 egg with few 
drops of water and sugar and brush over 
triangles. Roll up each triangle loosely 
with tip underneath. Carefully curve 
pastry into crescent shape. Place well- 
spaced on greased baking sheet. Brush 
tops with egg glaze. Leave at room 
temperature for 30 minutes or until light 
and puffy looking. Brush again with 
more egg glaze before baking. Bake in 
preheated 425°F. oven 15-20 minutes un- 
til golden. Serve with apple jelly, mar- 
malade or any preserves. Serve warm. 
Makes 12 croissants. hx 
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1 segment of butter and flake small dots . 
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MacDonald: A crocheting hobby turned into a lucrative business 






Mev Lou MacDonald, 56, of An- 
tigonish, N.S., has been hooked on 
crocheting since grade school. Now she’s 
turned her hobby into a lucrative busi- 
ness—selling crocheted rugs through 
craft shops from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia. Her one-of-a-kind rugs, 
which sell for up to $1,200, range in size 
from two-by-three feet to nine-by-12 
feet, and look a bit like old-fashioned 
hooked mats. MacDonald uses a 6mm 
crochet hook and four to six strands of 
three-ply carpet yarn to produce firm, 
compact crochet-work. She prefers us- 
ing acrilan acrylic yarn because “‘it 
washes well and feels like wool. And it’s 
colorfast’?’ When ordering a rug, clients 
send her samples of wallpaper, a swatch 
of upholstery fabric or a photo of the 
room where the rug will go. MacDonald 
sends them designs and yarn samples. 
‘‘Then we decide on a pattern that’s mu- 





tually agreeable?’ she says. A standard 
six-by-eight-foot oval rug takes her 
about 10 days to complete. Samples of 
MacDonald’s work have been featured 
in three juried craft exhibits through 
Nova Scotia Designer Craftsmen. One 
rug is in the Nova Scotia Art Bank and 
another is included in Ottawa’s Massey 
collection of contemporary crafts. When 
MacDonald, a mother of seven, also 
teaches crocheting workshops, ‘‘I don’t 
know how to sit still?’ she says. ‘‘I han- 
dle the buying, production, advertising, 
the works.’ 








Gaelic speakers Martin and Cameron 


ike many other Prince Edward Is- 

landers of their generation, Chester 
Martin and Allan Cameron of 
Caledonia, P.E.I., were raised in homes 
where Gaelic was spoken. Unlike most, 
the two lifelong friends, now in their 80s, 
have spent half a lifetime keeping the 
language alive. Martin, a retired store- 


_keeper, and Cameron, a retired farmer, 


have performed as a Gaelic singing team 
across half the Island for almost 40 
years. As a youth, Cameron wasn’t 
fluent in what he calls his mother tongue; 
he began perfecting it after getting in- 
struction and encouragement from a 
Scottish soldier he met while serving in 
the Second World War. For Martin, 
Gaelic was ‘‘just part of growing up.’ In 
his home, he recalls, his grandparents 
would switch to Gaelic when they didn’t 
want the youngsters to know was being 
said, but ‘‘we knew.’ Today, the two 
men, who are among the few remaining 
Gaelic singers on the Island, sing mostly 
at funerals, but also at happier events, 
such as clan meetings and Scottish con- 
certs. Their local popularity is fame 
enough for them. ‘‘We never intended to 
make it to the movies,’ says Cameron. 


hen Mike Timmons, 47, of Sydney, 
N.S., had to quit his job as a real 
estate agent because of ill health a few 
years ago, he found himself with a lot 
of time on his hands. He began invent- 
ing card games because ‘‘the quality of 
existing games left a lot to be desired’’ 
The result is a game called ISMO that 
Timmons hopes will outsell monopoly. 
ISMO (he says the letters don’t stand for 
anything; the name simply popped into 
his head in the middle of the night) is a 
‘*strategic gameboard card game,’ Tim- 
mons says, geared for players 12 and up. 
In March, when his brother, Earl, went 
to Toronto to investigate marketing the 
game, a buyer for Sears inspected it — 
and was so impressed, the company re- 
vised a page from this year’s Christmas 
catalogue to include ISMO. Timmons 
believes the Sears distribution is just a 
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Stalking 
the 
elusive 
album 


Here’ where to look for 
everything from Fimmy 
Durante 78s to the latest 
from Urban Assault 


I Halifax-Dartmouth’s used 
record stores, you can pick 
up an album by disco queen 
Donna Summer, the latest 
single by Britain’s “‘new 
music’’ stars, Duran Duran, 
or a 1949 album featuring 
Gene Krupa & His Orchestra. 
For both the bargain hunter 
and the serious collector, these 
shops are a treasure house of 
everything from jazz to punk 
to country music: 

Days of Wine & Vinyl, 
2186 Windsor St., is the “‘all- 
purpose used record store,’ 
says employee Terry Pulliam. 
Pop and rock make up 60% 
of the stock, and there’s a 
smattering of comedy, classi- 
cal, easy listening and country. 
The shop’s been open for 
about four years, and the cli- 
entele is an established one. 
““We get everything from kids 
to one collector who’s been col- 
lecting jazz since about 19223’ 
Pulliam says. The average 
album sells for $3.25 and con- 
sists of new wave and punk 
music. Customers can also 
order albums (it takes about 
10 days) and trade albums. 
When buying used records, 
Wine & Vinyl offers half of 
what it will sell the album for. 
The shop buys, sells and 
trades cassettes (average selling 
price, $3.50). ‘“‘Because of the 
Sony Walkman, there’s been a 
real shift to portable music 
systems, therefore more of a 
market for cassettes;’ 
says. 
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Ol Dan’s is tucked away 
in the basement of 1518 
Dresden Row. Owner-man- 
ager George Zimmerman says 
it’s the only store around that 
sells used 45s and 78s. In 
fact, “Ill carry just about any 
record I can get, any music, 
any size, if it’s in mint condi- 
tion;’ he says. For a classical 
album, he’ll pay $3.50 or 
more and sell it for $6. (Top- 
of-the-line Deutsche Gram- 
mophon albums sell for more 
than other labels.) Most of 
Ol’ Dan’s customers are in 
their mid-20s, and they usual- 
ly want rock albums. One 
collector paid $50 for an 
original Elvis disc in mono. 
Zimmerman is chief promoter 
for the Metro record show 
and sale, which takes place 
every six months in various 
locations around the city, and 
attracts local and out-of- 
province buyers, sellers and 
collectors. At the show, 
a collector can find 
everything from 
MCA’s The Chirping 
Crickets with Bud- 
dy Holly as soloist 
($12.98) an MGM 
78 featuring Jimmy 
Durante’s “‘I’m a 
Vulture for Horticul- 
ture’’ ($2). Zimmer- 
man guarantees any 
record he sells and 


music.” 




















will take it back if a 
flaw is discovered within a 
week. 

Track Records, 1574 
Argyle St., moved from its 
Fairview digs to this central 
location last October. Owner 
Peter Keefe says he has ‘‘one 
of the finer jazz selections in 
the city-’ Most of his albums 
have never been used. About 
half the stock consists of 
sealed releases that are no 
longer being cut, the other 
half, British and U.S. im- 
ports. When he opened the 
store with about 500 albums 
from his own collection, 
Keefe discovered that it was 
hard to get good used 
albums, so he decided to go 
in for imported and no- 
longer-available records. He 
also deals in a brand of 
music he describes as ‘“‘rock 
that has progressed into new 


Albums by groups such 


glers sell for as 
much as $18. Re- 
cordings by other 
new music 
groups, such as 

Urban Assault 

and The Furs, 

cost $4.50 for a 45 

disc. Keefe believes 





Zimmerman: He’ll carry just about anything 


as Pigback and Stran- 
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that because ‘“Halifax doesn’t 
have a decent rock station,’ 
the new-music fans ‘‘are look- 
ing to imports for something 
new.’ 

The shop’s jazz section 
stocks albums by Herbie 
Mann for $3, Theolonious 
Monk’s The Man I Love at 
$8.50 or a two-album set of 
Ramsey Lewis for $7. Keefe 
says the majority of his stuff 
spans the past 15 years. “‘I 
stay totally away from the 
Top 40,’ he says. 

Tracks & Paperbacks, 48 
Queen St., Dartmouth, con- 
sists of two tidy rooms, one 
filled with paperback novels, 
the other with racks of 
albums. Rock comprises 65% 
of the music. The store’s been 
operating since last August. 
The rare and collectible sec- 
tion includes Over, Under, 
Sideways, Down by The Yard- 
birds for $30 and Moving 
Fingers by The Hollies at $10. 
Under Jazz-Blues, you can 
pick up Moanin’ Art Blakey 
and the Fazz Messengers for $3 
and History of Elmore James 
at $6. A reduced album sec- 
tion carries discs from $1 to 
$2.50. A unique feature of 
this store is its rent-a-record 
service. For a $12 member- 
ship fee, you can rent as 
many as five albums for $1 a 
day each. No deposit is re- 
quired, and the albums are 
mostly current releases. While 
two employees work inside 
the shop, two others make 
the rounds,: picking up spe- 
cials at the commercial record 
stores and then listing them 
in the rent-a-record section 
back in their own shop. Ren- 
tal albums include recordings 
by Toto, Rick Springfield and 
Lionel Richie. 

Ken Baldin, manager of 
Talkin’ Wax on the corner of 
Barrington and Prince streets, 
believes he has the best blues 
selection in town. Albums by 
artists such as Muddy Waters, 
Lewis Jordan and Ruth Brown 
sell for $8 and $10. Most of 
his records are used; some are 
imported from Toronto. He 
also sells and trades rock, 
country and jazz. Baldin of- 
fers 60% cash for whatever he 
sells the album for. 

—Pam Lutz 
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Jane of Juicy Jane's 
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NOSNIGOY NOG Ad SOLOHd 


hen summer sneaks up 

on winter-weary 
Halifax, it’s time to start 
thinking about lunchtime 
picnics in the park. In 
metro’s sandwich shops, you 


can find everything from a 
gourmet, open-face, Scan- 
dinavian delight to the good 
old peanut-butter-and-jelly- 
faithful. Some shops sell 
pre-wrapped lunches; others 
let you order a tailor-made 
sandwich. Here’s a sample 
of what Halifax and Dart- 
mouth have to offer: 


Juicy Jane’s, 1576 Argyle 
Street, seats about 25, and 
you can order takeout from 
the counter. The ambience 
is nostalgic: Blue tables and 
chairs against pink walls, 
the music of Glenn Miller, 
movie posters from the Fif- 
ties (remember Paramount’s 
Canbbean with John Payne 
and Arlene Dahl?) Salad 
plates, cold soups and ice 
cream are available. Popular 
sandwiches are tuna or 
chicken salad on a choice of 
French or whole wheat 
bread or a kaiser at $2.50 
each. Prices range from 
$1.75 (hot croissant and 
cheese) to $3 (assortment of 
meats and cheeses). Gar- 
nishes, at no extra cost, in- 
clude olives, pickles, onion, 
sprouts, tomatoes and 
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cucumber. Jane’s offers a 
selection of muffins such as 
potato-cheese, orange-date 
and apple-walnut. Hours: 
Mon.-Tues., 8:30 a.m. - 8 
p.m. Wed.-Fri., 8:30 a.m. - 
2 a.m.; Sat., 10:30 a.m. - 

2 a.m. 


As You Like It, directly 
across the street from Jane’s, 
opened in 1978, and is 
tagged the “‘original, 
creative sandwich bar.’ Pick 
one of the 15 listed com- 
binations or create your 
own. One favorite is egg 
salad with olives, onions and 
cheese. Additional garnishes 
are extra. Peanut butter, 


banana and honey is the 
least expensive sandwich at 
$1.85; the most expensive is 
avocado, cream cheese, 
bacon bits and sprouts at 
$2.85. Drinks include 
Banana Smoothies and 
Mango Shakes (mango, 
milk, sugar and ice). A 
former gas station, As You 
Like It has standing room 
only, but there’s seating for 
25 outside at umbrella 
tables. The shop also caters 
to groups of 12 to 15 ona 
day’s notice. Hours: Mon.- 
Sat., 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
One block west and 
around the corner is 


Satisfaction Feast, 1581 
Grafton St. Besides full- 
course meals, this vegetarian 
restaurant serves exotic 





sandwiches on freshly baked 
wholewheat bread. They in- 
clude Guacamole (avocado 
blended with seasame butter, 
tamari, lemon and garlic and 
topped with sprouts) at 
$3.25 and Champion Cheese 
(cheddar or mozzarella, 
tomato, cucumber, lettuce 
and sprouts) for $2.50. 
There are nine types of 
salads and beverages, such 
as the Lassi (a sweet yogurt 
shake), fruit punches and 
herbal teas. The restaurant 
also sells takeout baked 
goods, including bread, 
cookies, muffins and cin- 
namon rolls. Hours: Mon.- 
Sat., 11:00 a.m. - 9 p.m. 





Fri., 11:00 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


D.J.’s Café, at 5472 
Spring Garden Road, sits 
above the Tannery. 
Specialties include the Tuna 
Kangaroo (tuna, mayon- 
naise, cheddar cheese, sun- 
flower seeds, lettuce and 
sprouts) on pita bread at 
$3.45. Another favorite is 
the Dagwood Stack-up 
(salami, mozzarella, onions, 
lettuce, tomatoes and 
sprouts) at $2.95. The sand- 
wich fills your plate, and 
then it’s garnished with 
grapes, orange slices, pine- 
apple slices or dill pickles. 
You can prepare your own 
tossed salad to go (small, 
$2.25; large, $2.95). Hours: 
Mon.-Wed., 8:00 a.m. - 5 
p.m.; Thurs.-Fri., 8:00 a.m. 





- 9 p.m.; Sat., 9:00 a.m. - 
5 p.m. 

In a tiny nook at 5487 
Spring Garden sits the Little 


Nugget Snack Shop, a 
magnet for fresh bagel and 
croissant-lovers. Open for a 
year, the Nugget serves 
made-to-order sandwiches. 
Most expensive item is a 
bagel with cream cheese and 
lox at $3.29; least expensive 
is a peanut butter and jam 
or a bologna sandwich at $1. 
There’s a different quiche 
on the menu every day and 
eight varieties of muffins, 
including oatmeal-raisin and 
chocolate-chip. There’s no 





seating room. Hours: Mon.- 
Wed., 6 a.m. - 9 p.m.; 
Thurs., 6 a.m. - midnight; 
Fri.-Sat., 6 a.m. - 3 a.m.; 
Sun. 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


Scanway, 1569 Dresden 
Row, is tucked away in the 
upper level of The Court- 
yard. The specialty is Scan- 
dinavian open-face sand- 
wiches, ‘‘which is what 
everybody eats for lunch in 
Scandinavia,’ manager Unni 
Simensen says. Scanway’s 
decor features polished pine, 
plants and blue-patterned 
Norwegian place settings. 
The restaurant seats about 
60 and has a takeout and 
catering service. The sand- 
wiches all have a light rye 
bread base. If you can’t 
pronounce Oksestek at $3.50 


or Kokt skinke at $2.75, 
just ask for the roast beef or 

cooked ham. Desserts include 
Bestemorskake (almond torte) for $2.50 
and Mazariner (almond tart) at $1.50. 
Hours: Mon.-Tues., 11:30 a.m. - 4 
p.m.; Wed.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m. - 11 
p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 






The Kitchen Window on the cor- 
ner of Brunswick Street and Spring 
Garden Road, sells pre-wrapped sand- 
wiches, made from bread baked daily 
on the premises. The diet-conscious 
might like a pita salad with lettuce, 
tomatoes and Jarlsberg, cheese for 
$1.25. The most expensive item is a 


$2.75 sandwich of roast beef, mustard, 








11:30 a.m. - midnight. 





lettuce and home-made mayonnaise. 
Desserts include lemon pie, chocolate 
cake and cheesecake. Hours: Mon.- 

Fri.,:10 a.m. --6 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m. - 
5 p.m. 


Khyber Coffees, at 1588 Bar- 
rington, is tucked behind its parent 
shop, the Bean Sprout. Open just 
three months, Khyber specializes in 
coffees and seats 22. Its pre-packaged 
sandwiches, made from breads and 
cheeses from the Bean Sprout, include 
a whole wheat kaiser bun with egg 
salad and German butter cheese for 
$1.75. Desserts include date squares, 
cookies, muffins and cheesecake. A 
piece of pure maple cream sells for 75 






BEAUTIFUL SOLID OAK 


eee (Complete Dining Room and Bedroom Suites == 


The Argyle Pine range of traditionally 
designed furniture is now available in 
beautiful, solid oak. Our Nova Scotia 
manufacturing plant will now be 
providing our complete lines of 
Dining Room and Bedroom suites in solid 
oak as well as pine. 


Thats beautiful. 


Introducing 
A complete line of 


quality upholstered furniture 
by Euro Design. 
A wide selection of very comfortable 
sofas, love seats, chairs and matching sofa beds, 
all available in a choice of fabrics 


to complement any decor. 


ARGYLE 
wth, PINE 


1588 Argyle Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2B3 


(902) 421-1900 


Call or write for our free brochure. 
We ship anywhere. 



















cents. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m. - 
midnight; Sun., 2 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


The Healthy Habit, 69 Portland 
Street, Dartmouth, is a five-minute 
walk from the ferry terminal. It 
features custom-made sandwiches, six 
types of salads and home-made dress- 
ing. Try the Egg McHabit (egg salad 
with cheddar cheese and ham) for 
$2.15 or the peanut butter and banana 
for $1.25. For $3.15, you get the 
house special, which includes four 
meats, four cheeses and two veggies. 
Desserts include fruit salads, whole 
wheat doughnuts and yogurt. Hours: 
Mon.-Fri., 8 a.m. - 4 p.m. (Summer 
hours may be extended.) 

—Pam Lutz 


Be | 
What’s in 
a name? 


The ‘“‘sandwich”’ got its name in 
the 18th century from John Montagu, 
4th earl of Sandwich (1718-92). This 
British politician served as secretary of 
state and first lord of the Admiralty. 
His reputation, already tainted from 
his verbal attacks on fellow politicians, 
suffered further when he presided over 
the British defeats during the 
American Revolution. Nevertheless, 
Captain James Cook named The Sand- 
wich (Hawaiian) Islands after him and 
he was said to have been a competent 
administrator. He did, however, have a 
weakness for gambling and would be- 
come so involved at the gaming tables, 
that he would not take the time to sit 
down to a proper dining table. In- 
stead, he ordered meat and bread to 
the gambling table, slapped the meat 
between two slabs of bread, and con- 
tinued with the game. Although food 
had no doubt been eaten in this man- 
ner for centuries, its official name is 
attributed to John Montagu. 








If youve got a favorite sand- 
wich spot, or a household 
super-special you don’t mind 
sharing, we'd like to hear 
from you. Send your choice to 
CityStyle.c/o Atlantic Insight, 
1656 Barrington St., Halifax, 
N.S. B3F 2A2 





What do 


you say 
toa 
baron? 


If anyone knows, it’s the 
unflappable Marilyn 
Gillis, who’s organizing 
this month’s royal tour of 
Nova Scotia 


cartoon on the wall of 

Marilyn Gillis’ spacious 
Halifax office shows her 
soaking her aching feet, ap- 
plying an ice pack to her 
aching head, and reading a 
newspaper story about an 
upcoming royal visit. ‘‘Oh 
my gawd no,’ she moans. 
The cartoon doesn’t really 
give an accurate picture of 
Nova Scotia’s director of 
protocol. Gillis Jikes organiz- 
ing ceremonies, official 
visits, receptions, the open- 
ing of the legislature — and 
royal visits. 

This month, she’ll han- 
dle her biggest protocol 
assignment ever — the Nova 
Scotia visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 
Although she’s arranged the 
Nova Scotia leg of three 
other royal visits, this one’s 
a bit different. ‘“They’re the 
most popular couple in the 
world,’ she says. Gillis, a 
lively, attractive 48-year-old, 
will oversee security, medi- 
cal care, their half day in 
Halifax, travel plans to the 
South Shore and Annapolis 
Valley and accommodations 
for the news media — the 
province expects at least 350 
reporters to cover the tour. 
It all has to run smoothly. 
‘This is the first stop in 
North America,’ she says. 
*‘All eyes will be on Nova 
Scotia.’ 

People ask her regularly 
if she’s ‘‘shaking in her 
shoes,’ she says. She isn’t 
— although it’s such a for- 
midable job, her Newfound- 
land counterpart has de- 
clined to take full respon- 
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sibility for protocol ar- 
rangements in his province, 
saying, “‘I’m too young to 
die.’ Gillis is striding along, 
calm and cool. “‘I take one 
day at a time,’ she says. 
Whenever she thinks of 
something she must do, she 
jots it down in a notebook 
that she always totes 
around. ‘‘I don’t clutter my 
head,’ she jokes. 

But she admits that plans 
for this royal trip are about 
two months behind 
schedule. Because Buck- 
ingham Palace was preoc- 
cupied with arrangements 
for the Royal couple’s visit 
to Australia in early spring, 
staff were slow to send out 
details of the Canadian 
itinerary. Nova Scotia 
organizers couldn’t make 
definite plans until they 
learned the movements of 
the royal yacht Bntannia on 
which the couple will stay. 

When Gillis received 
confirmations, she moved 
quickly to contact the com- 
munities outside Halifax the 
couple will visit — Liver- 
pool, Shelburne, Lunen- 
burg, Digby, CFB Corn- 
wallis. ““We must give the 
people in the small com- 
munities time to plan,’ she 
says. The province, she in- 
sists, doesn’t dictate to 
them. “‘I don’t go down 
there and say, ‘You do this’ 
We ask them what they 
want.’ In Shelburne, for in- 
stance, the couple will par- 
ticipate in bicentennial 
celebrations. Gillis does give 
organizers a hand. ‘‘There’s 
not much point in them 
planning for a day of ac- 
tivities when the couple can 
stay for only an hour.’ Also, 
she suggests how they 
should position the large 
crowds. She expects 
thousands to flock to 
Lunenburg, a centrally 
located fishing community, 
come rain or shine. 

Gillis, a native of Monc- 
ton, N.B., who’s handled 
protocol in Nova Scotia for 
1] years, would have her 
hands full with just the 
royal tour, but she’s also got 
a full slate of other duties. 
This spring, she organized 
visits by the Austrian and 
Korean ambassadors to 
Canada, set up a local tour 
for a group of foreign- 
service officers from Exter- 
nal Affairs and arranged a 


leadership prayer breakfast. 
Over the years, the protocol 


| office has expanded its role; 


now it’s almost an informa- 
tion office. ‘“You wouldn’t 
believe the number of peo- 
ple who call us the day 
before an event,’ she says. 
They want to know such 
things as whether men 
should rise when women 
enter the room (it’s un- 
necessary), when to propose 
a toast, how to address a 
baron. ‘‘People think we 
have all the answers,’ Gillis 
says. If the three-member 
staff don’t know, they’ll 
find the answer. ‘‘We don’t 
take things lightly,’ she 
says. 

Gillis, who has three 
grown children and lives in 
Dartmouth with her hus- 
band, Bernard, learned the 
ropes on the job. When she 
worked as a secretary in 
former premier Gerald 
Regan’s office, she often 
served as a “‘go-fer,’ carry- 
ing messages back and forth 
from the premier’s office to 
the late Charles Beazley, 
who handled protocol part- 
time as a special. consultant. 
When Beazley retired, 
Regan appointed Gillis to 
the job. She visited the Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Secretary 
of State departments in Ot- 
tawa for briefings on pro- 
tocol, especially concerning 
ambassadors. External Af- 
fairs, which is responsible 
for all visits to Canada by 
foreign ambassadors, ‘‘has 
to know where they are 
travelling,’ she says. ““We 
keep them posted.’ Even at 
the start, she never felt in- 
timidated meeting digni- 
taries or trying to make 
their visits pleasant. In fact, 
she was anxious to get on 
with it. ‘‘I was chomping at 
the bit,’ she says. “‘I’m 
aggressive.’ 

In all her years of pro- 
tocol work, fussing over 
such minute details as head- 


table seating, she can’t point |. 


to many serious gaffes she’s 
made. And she won’t tell 
tales on the politicians. ‘‘I 
can’t tell all the funny 
things,’ she says. But once 
during the official opening 
of the Nova Scotia legisla- 
ture, she made a mistake: 
She forgot to bring the 
speech from the throne. The 
protocol office which had 
recently moved to a fancy 
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new office tower downtown 
was still in chaos. Staff had 
been working ‘‘day and 
night’’ to prepare for the of- 
ficial opening, and ‘‘we 
were dog-tired.’ As 
everyone waited for the 
ceremony at Province House 
to begin, with the members 
of the legislature standing 
and the TV cameras ready 
to roll, Gillis searched for 
the speech. Calmly, she re- 
traced her steps, checked 
the vault, then figured she 
must have left it at the of- 
fice. Another staffer walked 
demurely down the interior 
stairs of the legislature then, 
outside, sprinted back to the 
office, returning in seven 
minutes flat. Gillis coolly 
passed the speech to the 
lieutenant-governor. 





Giliia:‘Caln alid’cool 


She isn’t easily frazzled. 
But once during a rehearsal 
before a visit by Queen 
Elizabeth II in 1976, she 
says, she was nervous. Gillis 
had to play the role of the 
Queen and inspect the guard 
at the dockyard. 

Her favorite visitor is the 
Queen Mother. ‘‘She has 
such a twinkle in her eye 
and she’s so friendly and so 
warm.” These days, how- 
ever, Gillis has her mind on 
Prince Charles and Princess 
Di, and she wants every- 
thing just right. ‘‘If any- 
thing goes wrong,” she says, 
“feveryone will be looking at 
Marilyn Gillis.’ 

—Roma Senn 














Halitax’s 
prophet 
of the oil 
patch 








Harold Giddens spent 
years warning business- 
men to prepare for the 
offshore boom. Now, he’s 
getting around to taking 
his own advice 

arold Giddens was in 

his early 30s — a 
Halifax engineer with a wife 
and young daughter — when 
he reached one of the major 
conclusions of his life. It 
was 1971, and he was with 
Ed Barroll, then vice-presi- 
dent of Mobil Canada, walk- 
ing on the Dartmouth side 
of Halifax harbor looking 
for a site for Mobil’s off- 
shore supply base. At the 
time, offshore oil seemed 
like a pipe dream — a pros- 
pect businessmen and politi- 
cians would talk about, 
reverently, from time to 
time, as if to reassure them- 
selves of the great riches 
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Preparation for offshore boom dominates his life 


under east coast waters. But 
Mobil’s commitment con- 
vinced Giddens that offshore 
oil was no dream. This was 
for real. ‘“That’s when it 
really became clear for me,”’ 
he says. ‘“That’s when I 
realized that we had better 
start getting ready for the 
future.’ 

Preparing for the off- 
shore resource boom has, in 
one way or another, domin- 
ated the past 12 years of 
Giddens’ life. Born in 
Springhill, N.S., he grad- 
uated with a civil engineer- 
ing degree from the Nova 
Scotia Technical College in 
1960. But it wasn’t until he 
joined consulting engineers 
Whitman Benn and Associ- 
ates Ltd. that he was really 
bitten by the oil bug. 
Throughout the Seventies, 
confidence that offshore ex- 
ploration would yield any- 
thing more substantial than 


salt brine ebbed and flowed 
like the Atlantic surf. In 
1971, Mobil officially 
ushered in the oil era by an- 
nouncing an oil find off the 
western tip of Sable Island. 
But by the mid-Seventies 
much of the initial optimism 
had disappeared — soured 
by news that Sable oil was 
uneconomical after all. 
Through it all, Giddens 
remained optimistic, his 
confidence buoyed by con- 
versations in the petroleum 
boardrooms of Calgary, 
Houston, Stavanger and 
Aberdeen — places he 
visited frequently trying to 
drum up engineering work 
for his firm. ‘‘In those 
days,’ he recalls, ‘‘you had 
to go to Calgary to find out 
what was happening in the 
oil business in Halifax’’ The 
enthusiasm of the oil men 
was contagious. They ham- 
mered into him the impor- 





tance of laying the ground- 
work now so that when the 
boom materialized it would 
be local firms that reaped 
the profits. They also taught 
him the cardinal rule of the 
business. ‘‘You can’t do 
business in the oil patch sit- 
ting on your ass at home.’ 

Giddens learned quickly. 
In 1969, he and two of his 
colleagues bought Whitman 
Benn from the estate of the 
former owner. As executive 
vice-president, Giddens was 
responsible for business de- 
velopment. And, in the 
early Seventies, this meant 
leading the company into 
the oil and gas industry. He 
began to travel the oil cir- 
cuit — Halifax to Calgary to 
Houston and back to Hali- 
fax — usually returning with 
a consulting contract with 
firms looking to establish a 
presence in the east coast 
offshore. As the decade pro- 
gressed, the firm became in- 
creasingly involved in the 
gas business, working on the 
Trans Quebec and Mari- 
times Pipeline and Arctic 
Pilot projects, both of which 
are currently on hold. It was 
a busy period for Giddens; 
he was working practically 
non-stop for weeks on end. 
He was also making a name 
for himself. Hardly a month 
went by when he didn’t 
speak on television, radio or 
at a luncheon, preaching his 
particular gospel of pre- 
paredness to anyone who 
would listen. Partly 
motivated by profit, he was 
also genuinely concerned 
that other businesses in the 
region — ranging from 
catering firms to tugboat 
operations — get their share 
of the action when the petro 
dollars started rolling in. 
Not everyone listened. “‘It 
was a lonely three or four 
years out there pounding the 
streets,’ he says. ‘‘I didn’t 
have a whole lot of 
supporters.’ 

His efforts didn’t go en- 
tirely unnoticed, however. 
He was appointed to a panel 
to advise the Council of 
Maritime Premiers on job 
creation in the region, and 
the Halifax Board of Trade 
asked him to head its new 
oil and gas committee. He 
presented a brief on the 
committee’s behalf to the 
National Energy Board, led 
a delegation of Halifax busi- 
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nessmen to Calgary to see first-hand 


what happens when the oil starts to An Entertainment 


flow and generally tried to help local 
businessmen prepare to capitalize on T di . 

the offshore market. “‘I can’t overem- ra ition 
phasize the importance of Harold 
stressing being prepared and doing 
your homework,’ says Bill Murphy, 
Halifax Board of Trade assistant exec- 
utive vice-president. ‘“There are a lot 
of people out there in the business 
community whom he has helped.’ 

Today, with Sable gas rumored to 
be less than three years away, Giddens 
is finally getting around to taking his 
own advice. He’s sold his interest in 
Whitman Benn and decided to go it 
alone so he can focus all his efforts on 
the offshore supply industry. Through 
his new company, Atlantic Gas Pro- 
ducts Ltd., he’s playing matchmaker 
— bringing local firms together with 
experienced companies from the west 
and outside Canada as joint venture 
partners. In particular, he plans to 
concentrate on pipe and steel fabrica- 
tion, because his 12 years in the 
business have taught him that’s where 
the oil companies tend to spend a lot 
of their money. 

These days his name rarely appears 
in the news. As he sees it, now is the 
time to stop talking and start acting. 
**T’ve spent the past 10 years helping 
other people,’ he says. ‘‘Now its time 
to look out for number one a little 
bit.” 
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Halifax Metro Centre 


27, 28, 29, 30 June 
Tickets By Phone 
Call 421-8005 
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CLUB DATES 


Peddlar’s Pub: Lower level 
of Barrington Hotel. May 
30-June 4: Rox; June 6-11: 
Mainstreet; June 13-18: Ar- 
mageddon; June 20-25: 
Legacy; June 27-July 2: 
Southside. Peddlar’s hours: 
Mon.-Wed., 11 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 11 
a.m.-12 p.m. 

Teddy’s: Piano bar at Delta 
Barrington Hotel. May 
30-June 25. Phil Smith at 
keyboard and vocals. Every 
day Monday through Satur- 
day for happy hour between 
5-7 p.m. And 9-1 a.m. 
nightly. 

The Village Gate: 534 
Windmill Road, Dartmouth. 
Mostly rock music. May 30- 
June 4: The Track Band; 
June 6-11: Bryan Jones; June 
20-25: Armageddon; June 
27-July 2: Riser; Hours: 
Mon.-Wed.; 10 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

The Network Lounge: 1546 
Dresden Row, Halifax. May 
30-June 4: Letter A (local 
rock band). Begins 10 p.m. 
Video rock bands at 8 p.m. 
June 6&7: CBC radio musi- 
cal variety show featuring 
Ocean Limited, 14-piece 
band. June 8-11: Gran Fal- 
loon; June 13-18: Riser; June 
27: Closeups, a Montreal- 
based new wave band. Net- 
work hours: Mon.-Sat., till 
2 a.m. 

Lucifer’s: 169 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth. Country-music 
cabaret downstairs; rock and 
roll upstairs. First week of 
June features Art Fitt and 
Stallion and The Forever 
Country Band in the Gold 
Country Room. Fohnny Gold 
and the Gold Diggers runs 
the second week. Dallas 
Harmes and Cathy Chambers, 
the third week. In the Silver 
Room: June 1-5, Razorboy; 
June 6-12, Teguila; June 
13-19, Click; June 20-26, 
Haywire. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 
7-3 a.m.; Sun., 4-3 a.m. 
The Ice House Lounge: 
300 Prince Albert Road, 


Dartmouth. Top-40 bands 
nightly. June 1-4, the three- 
piece band Songsmith; June 
6-11, four-piece local band, 
Rox; June 27-July 2, South- 
side and Solid Gold. Hours: 
Mon.-Fri., 11:30 a.m.-2 
a.m., Sat., 5 p.m.-2 a.m. 
Privateers’ Warehouse: 
Historic Properties. Middle 
Deck features Professor 
Piano and the Rocking Del- 
tons. Country and blues 
band performing June 6-1]; 
June 20-25, Eugene Smith 
and the Warm-up Band play 
rhythm and blues, rock, 
punk and jazz. Hours: 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
a.m. 


DANCE 


Halifax Dance Association. 
June 6&7: Peter and the 
Wolf. Rebecca Cohn Audi- 
torium. Contemporary ballet 
for entire family. 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, phone 422-2006. 
DancExchange. June 17-19: 
Nova Dance Theatre per- 
forms in the Sir James 
Dunn Theatre at the 
Dalhousie Arts Centre. 8 
p.m. For more information, 
phone 423-6809 or 
424-2298. 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre — 
June 1. Gordon Lightfoot. 
One of the most successful 
singer/songwriters in Canada 
today. Performance time: 8 
p.m. For ticket information, 
phone 424-2298. 

June 6-19: Scotia Festival of 
Music. Opening ceremony in 
Sir James Dunn Theatre on 
June 6. Featuring pianist 
William Tritt. Time: 7:30 
p.m. June 8, 11, 14, in 
Dunn Theatre at 8:30 p.m. 
June 16 in Rebecca Cohn at 
8:30 p.m. and June 19 in 
Cohn at 3 p.m. Series tic- 
kets for the five highlight 
performances can be pur- 
chased at the Dalhousie Arts 
Centre Box Office. 
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Metro Centre. June 4: Air 
Supply, Australian soft-rock 
band performs at 8 p.m.; 
June 2: RCMP Musical 
Ride, 8 p.m.; June 27-30: 
Nova Scotia Tattoo and offi- 
cial opening of the Interna- 
tional Gathering of the 
Clans. 8 p.m. For ticket in- 
formation, phone 421-8726. 


THEATRE 


Neptune Theatre. June 1-4: 
The Gilbert and Sullivan So- 
ciety of Nova Scotia pre- 
sents Ruddigore, a two-hour 
musical with a cast of 40 in 
period costume. Directed by 
John Dunsworth, showtimes 
are 8 p.m. daily with a 
Saturday matinee at 2 p.m. 
For more information, con- 
tact the Neptune box office 
at 429-7070. 

June 23-July 10: Neptune 
celebrates its 20th birthday 
with a gala opening featur- 
ing Tony Randall in the 
musical Debut. A cast of 10 
will perform songs and ex- 
cerpts from Neptune pro- 
ductions spanning its 20 
years. Showtimes: Tues.- 
Pri:, 8 p.m.; Sat. 5 p.m. 
and 9 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 
Box office 429-7070. 
Theatre Arts Guild. June 
9-11; 16-18: The Children’s 
Hour. Written by Lillian 
Hellman, this 1930s drama 
is a controversial work based 
on a private girls’ school. 
Directed by Grant MacGill- 
vary, produced by June 
Milligan, stage manager An- 
nette Procunier. Sarah 
Milroy and Gizele Noftle 
star. Showtimes: 8 p.m. 6 
Parkhill Drive on the Pur- 
cell’s Cove Road. For more 
information, call 477-4973. 
Theatre Nova Scotia. June 
7-30: Summer rep features a 
company of eight profes- 
sional, non-equity actors in 
Barefoot in the Park, 
Mousetrap and Plaza Suite. 
Showtimes 8:30 p.m. daily 
except Mon. 4th Floor, Col- 
lins’ Court, Historic Proper- 
ties. For more information, 
call 423-3867. 


Continued on page 16 
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Welcome! 





From Gordon Archibald, 
Chairman of the Scottish Societies 
Association of Nova Scotia 


Once again it is my privilege and pleasure, on behalf 
of the Scottish Societies Association of Nova Scotia, 
to welcome Scots and friends of the Scots to 
Nova Scotia in 1983. 

This is the second time that we have been privileged 
to host the Gathering of the Clans — the initial 
occasion was 1979 — and we look forward to similar 
Scottish Gatherings in 1987 and ’91. 

The history of the province of Nova Scotia is unique 
and the part the Scots have taken in developing this 
province has been great indeed. Universities, business 
organizations, churches and organizations of all types 
have benefited by the leadership provided by persons 
whose ancestors were Scottish. 

And so to all who have come to Nova Scotia to 
celebrate the Gathering of the Scots and to visit with 
us during this memorable year — welcome, enjoy - 
your stay with us, plan to return and thank 
you for coming. 


‘There’s no gathering like the gathering,’ says editor 
Harry Bruce in his introduction to this program and historical 
supplement to the Gathering of the Clans 1983. He's right. 

This is the second time that Nova Scotia has acted as 
host to visiting Scots from around the world (and many 
closer to home). It’s the first time, however, that we who 
produce Atlantic Insight, the regional magazine of Atlantic 
Canada, have played a part in It. 

We hope the stories in this booklet add to your enjoy- 
ment of the festival as well as to your understanding of the 
Highland heart in Nova Scotia. 


Marilyn MacDonald 
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THE EXECUTIVE SEAT AWAITS. 








This seat is what you now know as a First Class seat. 
It's standard in our new Executive Class. 


ANNOUNCING THE AIR CANADA INTERCONTINENTAL TO EUROPE. 


FEATURING OUR NEW EXECUTIVE CLASS, TO PAMPER YOU, SOOTHE YOU, 
CHEER YOU, RELAX YOU AND DELIVER YOU REFRESHED AND READY TO GO, 


EXECUTIVE CLASS 
Our Executive Class offers the business traveller a dramatic new standard of flight 
excellence. It begins with advance seat selection, Maple Leaf Lounge privileges at 
Halifax International Airport, special boarding pass and priority baggage handling. 
On board an L-1011-500, you'll be treated to a separate cabin featuring 
24 First Class type seats with almost one meter (39”) of space between rows, a 
4-course meal with choice of entrée served on china, complimentary bar, fine 
wines and liqueurs, electronic stereo headsets and movie, a complimentary 
toiletry kit, even eyeshades and sockettes. 
Plus, as warm reminders of your Intercontinental experience, we'll give you a 
travel alarm on your way to Europe and handsome sunglasses on your way home. 
Intercontinental’s new standards of comfort and service are reflected in our 
Hospitality Service, too. 


HOSPITALITY SERVICE ° 

New Hospitality Service offers complimentary drinks, full course meal, movie and | ] ) | ] | } ql 

headset. Advance seat selection is available for full-fare economy passengers. len Corl A en 
NAD 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent or Air Canada. THE NEW STAR IN THE HEAVENS. 


FROM HALIFAX TO LONDON & GLASGOW AND FROM GANDER TO LONDON, 


With convenient connections to other European destinations, Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 








The auld acquaintanceship 
goes back centuries 





And it’s not forgot 


he good ship Hector was actually a 

tubby, wallowing old Dutch vessel, 

so rotten her agonized passengers 
could pull chunks of spongy wood from 
her planking and, on her most historic 
voyage, the people aboard were fewer 
than 200 Scottish Presbyterian High- 
landers, wives and children. Eighteen 
died at sea, and when the survivors at last 
got a look at the Nova Scotia forest 
where their promised ‘‘farms’’ were sup- 
posed to be, some just sat down and 
wept, and others moved on to settled 
parts of the province. 

In the story of Scottish settlement in 
Canada, the Hector is Nova Scotia’s own 
Mayflower, and anyone who can claim 
an ancestor who arrived aboard her at 
Pictou in 1773 is entitled to the sort of 
clout in society that descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers claim in the United 
States. 

The Hector 
land and was 
demned 
Pictou 


returned to Scot- 
promptly con- 
but, so far as 
County was 
concerned, 
her place 
in his- 
tory was 















The 
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popular legend insists that her last west- 
bound voyage was not merely the begin- 
ning of the town of Pictou but also the 
beginning of that whole extraordinary in- 
flux of tough, thrifty, self-sacrificing 
Scottish Horatio Algers who dominated 
much of the business history of the 
United States and, for a time, seemed 
almost to ‘be running Canada. 

Neither of these beginnings is entirely 
true. A handful of competent Philadel- 
phians arrived at Pictou six years before 
the Hector, and these people not only 
greeted the Highlanders in ’73 but were 
also obliged to help them avoid starving 
to death. Not only that, the Hector peo- 
ple were not the first Scottish settlers in 
North America, nor even in what is now 
Canada. The Hector had herself 
unloaded Scottish immigrants in Boston 
in 1770. Moreover, 300 Highland 
soldiers, who’d fought at Louisbourg 
and Quebec under commander James 
Wolfe, settled in Quebec in 1763, and 
another 300 Highland settlers arrived at 
Prince Edward Island in 1772. 

Still, the Hector’s voyage was signifi- 
cant and there could scarcely be a better 
place than Pictou for paying homage to 
North America’s early Scottish settlers. 
In the 75 years following her arrival here, 
roughly 120 other ships dropped nearly 
10,000 families and single men on Pic- 


Beginning of an extraordinary influx of tough, thrifty Scots 


tou’s shore. Nearly all of these people 
were Scottish Highlanders and Low- 
landers. As Pictou County filled up with 
Presbyterians, new arrivals, including 
thousands of Highland Catholics, flowed 
east to available land in what is now An- 
tigonish County, and still further east to 
Cape Breton Island. There, the Gaelic is 
still studied and spoken. Some Cape 
Breton Scots put their own slant on this 
story. They’ll tell you that it was only the 
hardiest Scots who had the strength to 
make the trek to Cape Breton. Weaker 
immigrants stayed behind on the main- 
land. Such suggestions don’t bother Pic- 
tou; it is quite possibly the proudest 
county in the country. 

But what started the great surge 
across the Atlantic? On April 16, 1746, 
William, Duke of Cumberland, son of 
King George II, unleashed overwhelm- 
ingly superior firepower on Bonnie 
Prince Charlie’s Highland warriors, and 
wiped them away. Gore followed gore. 
The crushing of the clan system, crop 
failures, a local population increase, 
cruelty to Catholics, the expulsion of un- 
profitable tenants in favor of profitable 
sheep, misery at home and enticements 
abroad all inspired hordes of Scots to sail 
away forever. ‘“‘Then up amang the lakes 
and seas,’ Burns wrote, ‘‘they’ll 
mak what rules an’ laws they please’’ 
They did. But they also remembered 
Charlie so well that the spirit of the 
Jacobite cause became a racial inheri- 
tance. Like him, they were exiles. 

They remembered faces on the shore, 
the hills of home. Their heartbreak in- 
spired a plaintive branch of literature, a 
poetry of homesickness that so mourned 
a lost land of gloom that it struck those 
from sunnier cultures as perverse, like 
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the love of haggis. ‘‘In the absence of 
home-sickness;’ Robert Lynd wrote, 
‘‘man is but a prodigal, glad to be al- 
lowed to live on the husks, without 
memory of his father’s home’’ 

By 1879, more than 93% of Pictou 
County’s rural property owners had 
Scottish names and, as late as 1954, a 
study showed that those of Scottish des- 
cent still accounted for 60% of the coun- 
ty’s population. And they, of course, 
‘were only the ones who’d stayed. Since 
1900, economic circumstances have been 
driving roughly half of every generation 
out of the county. The going-down-the- 
road has been under way for a long time. 
Canada’s population multiplied sixfold 
in the past century, Pictou’s by only a 
third. Just as their ancestors missed Scot- 
land, tens upon thousands of expatriate 
Nova Scotia Scots have yearned for their 
own homeland. 

For those who stayed, one pleasure 
of this year’s summer-long binge of 
- Highland and Lowland sentiment will be 
the skirling, marching, dancing, kilt- 
swinging, elbow-bending welcome they’Il 
give to every mother’s son and daughter 
of a Nova Scotia Scot who comes home 
for the celebrations. The homecomers 
could include some highly distinguished 
Canadians. By 1914, Pictou County 
alone had produced 300 clergymen, 190 


medical doctors, 63 lawyers, 40 profes- 
sors, 26 missionairies, eight college pres- 
idents, four judges, two lieutenant gover- 
nors, two provincial premiers, a chief 
justice, innumerable politicians, scien- 
tists, business leaders and journalists. 

Stockbrokers, air aces, bank presi- 
dents, industrialists, physicists, anthro- 
pologists, cabinet ministers, songwriters, 
entertainers, the county has churned 
them all out as consistently as it once 
brought ships’ masts out of the woods 
and coal out of the ground. ‘‘These 
worthies,’ Rev. J.P. MacPhie decided, 
‘‘afford a cheering assurance that our 
Dominion’s destiny is to excel in all 
which makes a nation’s truest life — pur- 
poseful culture, guided by sanctified con- 
science’? Moreover, MacPhie added with 
smug piety, ‘‘one does not have to apo- 
logize for blots and stains in their lives, 
as an American must do for Poe, an 
Englishman for Byron, or a Scotsman 
for Burns,’ The notable emigrants lived 
and died from the Yukon to the South 
Seas, and the main current in the cease- 
less brain drain from Nova Scotia to the 
rest of Canada has been the flow of 
Nova Scotia Scots. 

Thousands are answering yes this 
summer to, ‘‘Will ye no come back 
again?’’ Down home, they’!l mingle with 
Scots from Scotland, Scots from all over 


North America, Scots from as far away 
as New Zealand and, of course, the Scots 
they left behind them in every county of 
Nova Scotia. 





_ jeepers, creepers, where'd you get those peepers 


W. 


and again from the inside and end up | 
and surprisingly find myself in the hospita 
that someday a cure will happen if enor 
careful all the time and especially y 


e] pot hit from inside my bod 







by hemophilia which i got ever since i was borned and 

enever i play hard or fall down or even for no good reason at all i can get hit again 
King like this on my face or tummy or all over 

10m and dad all upset while they tell me 

ple care but right now i have i 

ay with georgie.” 


e extra 


help the Canadian Hemophilia Society 


Send your tax-deductible donation, however small, to: 
Box 2222, Stn. “A”, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L8N 9Z9 Telephone: (416) 387-2677. 
(Charitable Registration No. 0263996-11-14,) 
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takes pride in the : . 
little things. 
He says that every 


High standards you the rare, warm hospitality that can 
are a way of only ever come from real friends. 
life for 2nd cook Enjoy CP Hotels in Banff, Calgary, 


Peter Tsagarelis, at Montreal’s renowned Edmonton, Halifax, Lake Louise, Mirabel, 
Chateau Champlain. But he’s not alone. You'll Montebello, Montréal, Peterborough, Québec, 
find the same spirit of caring and prideinevery St. Andrews, Thunder Bay, Toronto, 


corner of CP Hotels across Canada. Trois-Riviéres, Victoria, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
From Quebec’s elegant Chateau Frontenac Jerusalem, Tiberias, Philadelphia and Curacao. 
to the modern Chateau Halifax, we really Call your travel agent or 1-800-268-9411; 


are dedicated to giving our best, with genuine in Toronto 361-1400; in Ontario and Quebec, 
value for your money. Really enjoy offering 1-800-268-9420. 


Your friends in the right places. 
CP Hotels [¢ 


CP and Kf are registered trade marks of Canadian Pacific Limited. 








LE CHATEAU CHAMPLAIN LE CHATEAU FRONTENAC CHATEAU HALIFAX © 





There's no gathering 
like the gathering 


Stand back. The Scots are coming, from around the world 


nce again, it’s Nova Scotia’s turn to 

throw the world’s biggest recurring 

family party. In 1979, The Interna- 
tional Gathering of the Clans drew to 
**New Scotland’’ roughly 50,000 Scots, 
descendants of Scots, in-laws of Scots, 
and friends of Scots; and that was merely 
the first time the province was host to 
this sunny celebration of Scottish tradi- 
tions, culture, and ties that warmly bind. 
The International Gathering of the Clans 
1983 is Nova Scotia’s second crack at it 
and, with the first one under our belt, 
it promises to be even better. 

For generations, people of Scottish 
blood have been getting together at cele- 
brations all over the world to honor their 
heritage and renew friendships, but it is 
only in Scotland and Nova Scotia that 
these more-or-less official, international, 
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kilted wing-dings occur. The Earl of El- 
gin and Kincardine, chief of the Bruces 
and no stranger to Nova Scotia, became 
chairman of the International Gathering 
of the Clans Trust in 1975; and in May 
of 1977 Edinburgh was host to the first, 
official, worldwide clan gathering. At 
the time, Lord Elgin recalled ‘‘whisking 
back and forth across the face of the 
world, from one particularly Scottish 
event to another... [The events] had a 
stimulating effect on all who joined in, 
whether it was a gathering or games, 
dance or dinner, to think and talk of 
family and places in far-off Scotland. 
Such personal links are the cherished 
pleasure of countless thousands all over 
an increasingly impersonal world. The 
International Gathering is called to en- 
hance these personal attachments?’ 


Nova Scotians approached Lord E]- 
gin and his committee in 1977, and out 
of their talks came an agreement that 
Scotland and Nova Scotia would take 
turns as hosts of international gatherings 
every two years. The gatherings thus oc- 
curred here in 1979, in Scotland again in 
1981; and now, back here in ’83, we can 
expect a solid seven weeks of Scottish en- 
hancement of personal attachments in an 
impersonal world. 

For if the Scots are ‘‘an extended 
family,’ the International Gathering of 
the Clans 1983 is an extended celebra- 
tion. It’s definitely not a one-weekend 
event. It formally opens on June 27 at 
the spectacular Nova Scotia Tattoo in 
Halifax, and closes on August 20 at the 
Gaelic College, St. Anns, Cape Breton; 
but between these dates visitors will find 
ceilidhs, festivals, concerts, Highland 
games, and assorted indoor and outdoor 
Scottish bashes from one end of the 
province to the other. 

Some of these events are big and old. 
The Antigonish Highland Games, for in- 
stance, with 1,500 competitors this year, 
has been a highlight of summers in east- 
ern Nova Scotia since before the Confed- 
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eration of Canada in 1867. Other events 
are young and small, but nevertheless 
traditional in style and big-hearted in at- 
mosphere. Still others, though as Scot- 
tish as a Burns Night Supper in Glasgow, 
have a decidedly Nova Scotian flavor. 
You get a lobster dinner with bagpipe ac- 
companiment at the Pugwash Gathering 
of the Clans; and the concert at St. 
Joseph du Moine, Cape Breton, marries 
Highland Gaelic Music to Acadian 
music. Judique’s ‘‘On the Floor Days’’ 
takes its name from a time when the 
hard-fighting, hard-muscled men of that 
Cape Breton village challenged other 
men by barging in on a dance and 
shouting, ‘‘Judique on the floor’’ Ju- 
dique’s Scottish festival is more peaceful 
these days, but no less lively. 

But what makes this summer dif- 
ferent from most Nova Scotia summers 
is, of course, the clans. The bigger Nova 
Scotian clan societies have timed their 
get-togethers so visiting clan members 
may enjoy community festivals, but 
some societies are happy simply to 
guarantee a chance for conversation and 
pressing the flesh at open houses, sup- 
pers and picnics. The mighty Keiths, and 
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the many families associated with them, 
plan a whole week (July 28-Aug. 3) of 
activities. Indeed, the Nova Scotian 
Keiths expect Clan Keith Week ‘‘will be 
the largest gathering of our worldwide 
family since 1715 and 1745’ All in all, 
at least 50 clan groups in Nova Scotia ex- 
pect to welcome fellow clansmen and 
clanswomen ‘‘from away’’ at gatherings 
of one sort or another. 

It’ll be a summer of fiddling, piping, 
dancing, drumming, marching, singing, 
running, hurling, clan parliaments and 
clan picnics. Clan will challenge clan in 
tug-of-war battles. Oxen will challenge 
oxen in pulling contests, and horses chal- 
lenge horses. MacNeils will unveil a cairn 
in honor of the pioneer MacNeils in 
Cape Breton, and MacLellans will unveil 
a cairn in honor of early MacLellans. 
There’ll be balls, regattas, theatre, hag- 
gis, salmon, chicken barbecues, straw- 
berry festivals, blueberry orgies, bean 
suppers, church suppers, church services, 
cruises, kilted golf, the crowning of 
beauty queens, speeches, toasts, replies 
to the toasts, more speeches, wind from 
the politicians, wind off the sea and, 
generally speaking, more excuses to flash 


the family tartan than you’re likely to 
find in a quarter-century of-Burns Night 
Suppers. 

You do not, of course, need Scottish 
blood to enjoy yourself in Nova Scotia 
this summer. The province is hospitable, 
and even non-Scots may find themselves 
treated as long-lost clansmen. True Scots 
believe not just in clans, but in the family 
of humankind. Still, if it has ever crossed 
your mind that massed pipe bands do not 
make the most beautiful sound that man 
has ever created, you might be better off 
somewhere else this summer. Meanwhile, 
the rest of us will be gathering in ‘‘New 
Scotland?’ 
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The birth of “New 
Scotland’: A mite premature 





There was nothing wrong with Sir William Alexander's colony of 
Scots that support from England might not have fixed. As things 
turned out, it was just born a century and a half too soon 


he morning mist still clings to the 

shoreline of the Annapolis Basin, 

and an ocean-going ketch rests in 
the headwaters. She’s been anchored 
there most of the night. Six men disem- 
barked in a scow an hour ago and they’re 
now ashore. The leader, a tall, athletic- 
looking man, takes a small parchment 
from his satchel and gently intones, 
**This land I do claim for His Majesty, 
Charles of England, and the Kingdom of 
Scotland in the year of Our Lord, 1629. 
So say I, William Alexander’’ 

Was this really how the first Scottish 
settlement of Acadia began? Actually, 
we’ll never know. Documentary material 
is just not good enough to tell us exactly 
how many were in ‘‘Sir Willie’s’’ landing 
party, or exactly where the King’s Stan- 
dard was first raised. But to the Scots of 
Annapolis Royal, none of this matters. 
For three summers now, they’ve been 
staging their version of the founding of 
*“‘New Scotland}?’ replete with 17th- 
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century plumage. This year they’ll put 
away the costumes in favor of a more 
staid ceremony of lectures and presenta- 
tions, but according to commemorations 
committee member Stuart Brown, not an 
ounce of feeling will be lost. ‘‘The Com- 
memoration is very important to us,’ he 
says. ‘‘Annapolis Royal is the site of the 
first Scottish landing in North America?’ 

But a glance at the Acadian career of 
Sir William Alexander makes you won- 
der why anyone would want to com- 
memorate his arrival. In the spring of 
1629, Alexander deposited ‘‘seventy men 
and twa wemen’’ near the French settle- 
ment of Port Royal, then sent his ship 
back to Scotland for additional supplies 
and colonists. That summer, he built a 
fort, in which he planned to house and 
feed everyone through the winter. But his 
ship never returned, and by 1630, 30 
colonists were dead while the rest lay sick 
or dying. For two years, the survivors 
limped along on the generosity of the 
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local French and Indians, getting only 
the occasional shipment from home. 
This wasn’t the strongest beginning for 
an overseas empire and in 1632 Charles 
I, bored with the New World and preoc- 
cupied with domestic troubles, handed 
Acadia over to the French and ordered 
the Scots back home. Sir William died 
in 1638, while trying to establish a 
settlement in New England. 

Except for the fort, -now called 
Charles Fort, Alexander left nothing in 
the Annapolis area, not even a grave 
stone. Most residents of Annapolis 
Royal today are of Loyalist and pre- 
Loyalist stock. Even Stuart Brown ad- 
mits that Alexander’s unhappy experi- 
ence is only fleeting color in the history 
of the area. He argues, however, that al- 
though Alexander failed to colonize Aca- 
dia, that first expedition introduced a 
wild new land to Scottish heritage and 
civilization, and a dream of cultural 
unity. 

**There are 324 Scottish families in 
the Annapolis area,’ Brown says. ‘‘All 
are descended from Scots who moved 
into the area in the 18th century, or from 
regimental soldiers. But we’re proud to 
reside so close to the first Scottish land- 
ing in North America. Alexander 
brought with him traditions Nova Sco- 
tians can understand today,’ 

Indeed, the very name ‘‘Nova 
Scotia’’ arose from discussions between 
King James I and the Earl of Stirling 
(Alexander’s father) in 1621 on the phi- 
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M y Father gave me hands 
to fashion memories. 

We carved our visions free 
from branches that we 

cut from trees. 

My Mother is my heart 

She taught me how to see 
Riddles in an aging book 
And how to feel in poetry. 
Hello, ancient eyes | 
Do you miss a smile. 

So many miles away 

Good to hear your voice 
again 

Father, my closest friend 
Mother, my dearest friend 


It’s so good to hear your 
voice again. 





It's so good to hear your voice again. | 


Maritime Tel & Tel @ NBTel @ Newfoundland Telephone e Island Tel 


losophy of overseas expansion. Stirling 


believed that to get Scots to go to North 


America, England would have to grant 
them their own realm. James finally 
agreed and in 1622 made Stirling Lord 
Proprietor of the ‘‘Subject Realm of 
New Scotland?’ which included what are 
now the Maritime provinces and the 
Gaspé peninsula. Stirling immediately 
tried to create a system of landholding, 
dividing the country into 150 baronets, 
each to be run by a wealthy landowner 
and worked by tenant farmers. He also 
set rigid controls on population and pro- 
duction to facilitate the management of 
the realm. Satisfied with Stirling’s plans 
for a New World Scottish civilization, 
King James granted armorial bearings to 
Nova Scotia in 1626. 

Despite William Alexander’s failure 
in 1629, something of the intense plans 
for Scotland’s overseas realm impressed 
itself on the history of the province. The 
coat of arms bearing the unicorn, this- 
tle and Indian has stayed essentially the 
same all these years; Stirling’s system of 
landholding, though never fully imple- 
mented, was used in the 18th and 19th 
centuries as a pattern for county organi- 
zation; and the resettlement of the prov- 
ince by Scottish settlers has been so ex- 
tensive it would have made Alexander 
proud. 

This summer marks the fourth con- 
secutive Commemoration at Annapolis 
Royal. The ceremony, accompanied by 
a pipe band, will occur on the mornings 
of July 29, 30, 31 and August | at the 
base of Charles Fort. As long as there are 
Scots in the Annapolis Valley, Sir Wil- 
liam and his doomed expedition will be 
remembered. But don’t bother asking the 
local Nova Scotian Scots what that abor- 
tive settlement did for the region. They’|l 
just grimace and tell you to look around. 

— Alexander Bruce 
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Straight from the 





(Highland) heart 


A drama about love in Cape Breton opens in Halifax, July 4 





hen the Gaelic-speaking peoples 
of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland left their homeland to 
settle in Cape Breton at the beginnng of 
the last century, they found a land unlike 
the one they had left. Their songs tell of 
the ‘‘tall forest shutting out the sky’’ But 
the farms they wrested from the forested 
soil were their own — no lairds con- 
trolled their lives in this new land. 
In 1774, only about 1,000 people lived 
on Cape Breton, with no more than a 
dozen Scots among them. By 1838, the 
island’s population had risen to 35,420 
— most of whom were Scots. Dozens of 
small, isolated communities sprang up 


along the shores of the Bras d’Or Lakes. 


Washabuckt, near Iona, attracted the 
MacNeils from Barra, who settled here 
in 1818. Then came the MacLeans and 
SO arose a community of ‘‘hardy, bel- 
ligerent, Gaelic-speaking Catholics, fear- 
ing neither man nor devil.. .”’ 

Neil MacNeil grew up here in the 
early part of the century, and set down 
his reminiscences of life in Washabuckt 
in his memoir, The Highland Heart in 
Nova Scotia, published in 1948. Don 
Wetmore, a Nova Scotia playwright, 
turned the book into a radio play, and 
then into a stage play in 1967, during 
Canada’s Centennial Year. This year the 
play and Don Wetmore travel to Calgary 
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to represent Nova Scotia at the National 
Multicultural Theatre Festival and the 
International Amateur Theatre Festival. 
Produced under the auspices of the Nova 
Scotia Drama League, the play will run 
in the Rebecca Cohn Auditorium of the 
Dalhousie Arts Centre in Halifax, from 
July 4 to 9, as part of the 1983 Interna- 
tional Gathering of the Clans. 

Genni Archibald recalls the first pro- 
duction of The Highland Heart in Nova 
Scotia, which she directed. She first 
visited the Iona area, took part in a mill- 
ing frolic (where women soften the bolts 
of cloth from the family looms), listened 
to Gaelic songs and chatted with people 
in their homes. 








bald. ‘‘The characters range from the 
godly to the ungodly. And there’s some- 
thing for everyone in it. People can look 
at the play and say, ‘That’s me in all my 
moods!’ A marvellous flow of love 
moves through the play — but it’s not 
sloppy or sentimental. People squabble, 
backbite and gossip. Don Wetmore loves 
the Iona area, and wanted to commem- 
orate it. The play reveals the different 
kinds of love in that lost community — 
between young people, between people 
and their community, and even between 
the community members and two local 
prostitutes. It’s a marvellous frolic!”’ 


WSIYNOL “S’N/STOHOIN 


Scenes are set in a fair, a church, and 
other community centres. The play has 
a timeless quality, recalling Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, with the same sim- 
plicity of setting and props. And the 
music of the Scots in their many moods 
weaves a skein of melody around the 
action. 

Linda Moore is directing the 1983 
production of the play. ‘‘The task of 
creating a bustling community [rests] 
squarely on the shoulders of the actors,’ 
she says. ‘‘But it’s a joyful task, for the 
play is alive with humorous anecdotes 
and an array of colorful characters?’ 

Margaret MacLean and Murdoch 
MacNeil occupy centre stage, moving 
back into the time when they were chil- 
dren, and then forward again into the 
period before the First World War. 
Around them swirl Flora the Rat, Rag- 
gedy Ann, Black Dan, Holy Angus, Big 
Sarah and Old Betsy who is blessed (or 
cursed) with the second sight. At the end, 
Murdoch departs to join a new regiment, 
‘“The Breed o’ Manly Men.’ 

The clan members feud with each 
other. Then into this little community 
comes the Girl from Philadelphia, turn- 
ing the heads of all the men, acting as 
a harbinger of change that will sweep 
through Washabuckt and transform it. 

As Linda Moore says: ‘‘The High- 
land Heart in Nova Scotia is a human 
celebration of the joys and sorrows of 
the Scots, forced through the Highland 
clearances from their ancestral homes. 
Cape Breton to them was like a lost love 
and there they struggled with the rugged 
landscape and poverty to establish new 
roots, never losing touch with their 
rough humor, their sense of ritual and 
tradition, and keeping the call of the 
pipes in their hearts”’ 

At the beginning and the end of the 
play, Murdoch MacNeil sings of Cape 
Breton, ‘‘the land of my love...the 
home for me — O loveliest land in all the 
wide world?’ 

The play opens a window on a com- 
munity founded on love, on a way of life 
long vanished. Even though the people 
of Washabuckt fought and squabbled, 
and knew real anguish, suffering and 
violence, it did not stunt their humanity. 
They developed a sense of belonging and 
security. And the safety and isolation of 
their world was shattered as the outside 
world broke in on them. But even before 
this happened, those with the second 
sight could see the shadows of the future 
moving across the land. 

The Highland Heart in Nova Scotia, 
says Linda Moore is about ‘‘the loss of 
innocence.”’ 

Yet in it, the people of Washabuckt 
reach out across space and time and em- 
brace the audience. The power of Don 
Wetmore’s words puts us in touch with 
a vanished way of life, one that left be- 
hind it a legacy of love and caring for 
all members of a community. 

— Jim Lotz 
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NOW YOU CAN BUILD YOUR OWN: 


GREENHOUSE 


GAZEBO 


WOODSHED 


STORAGE BUILDING 


CARPORT 
PLAYHOUSE 


ETC » With new STAR PLATE frame connectors. 











STAR PLATES are heavy gauge galvanized steel plates with STO R AG FE 4 Ul LD] N G C ARPO RT 


channels to hold 2 x 2’s, 2 x 3’s, or 2 x 4’s, so they can be bolted 
together to make a basic geometric framework. It takes one set 
of eleven STAR PLATES for each framework. 


; | $44.95 


for a set of eleven plates and complete 


Fe gr aes 










ADVANTAGES OF USING STAR PLATES: 


Super Strength - much stronger than 
conventional framing. 
==Fasy to build. Saves time. 


ee ee —=Economy - Save up to 15% on 
materials alone. 


poo £ \ Go 
RERas fF \ SS OOaRAEScoORGOOCOOOO. 















What size framework do they make? 


Any size you want. STAR PLATES hold 
25 equal length struts together. 3 foot 
struts will make a nice little playhouse. 9 
foot struts (the maximum recommended 
length) will make you a 14 foot diameter 
green house with 140 square feet of floor 
area, 7 foot walls and a 13 foot peak. And 
they’re STRONG. The roof will support 
9 TONS. So you can easily hang: heavy 
plants from the roof struts. 


«=Flexibility - dozens of uses 
«=Plans and money-saving tips 
included. | 
==(Galvanized for long life. 
==Money back guarantee. 


e=30% more volume than other 
green-house kits with low ceilings. 
te=Backed by BushPilot Stove Works Inc. 
" the “‘good idea’ people you can trust. 
Order today in complete con- 


Hard to Build? 
It couldn’t be easier. To build the frame, 


just drill 50 holes and bolt the struts to the Sold with this iron-clad GUARANTEE: fidence. Send $44.95 plus $5.00 
STAR PLATES with 5/16’ bolts. Tools If after building a STAR PLATE structure you don’t agree postage and handling to: 

needed are a saw, a drill, and a wrench. that this is a quick and easy way to build, and that the plates Bushpilot “<==. 

Simpler than conventional framing. For a represent honest value, return them to us for a full refund, dabei hinkeraag a INC. 


roof, walls, or a floor, our complete plans including postage. 
with cutting patterns and tips make it easy. 


Quathiaski Cove, B.C. 


To: Bushipiliot “=i. 
STOVE WORKS Inc. 188 Heriot Road, Quathiaski Cove, B.C. VOP 1NO 


YES! send me a set of STAR PLATES for only $44.95 + $5.00 postage and handling. 
I understand that if after building a STAR PLATE structure I don’t agree that this is a quick and easy way 
to build, and that the plates represent honest value, | may return them to you for a full refund, including postage. 





Save time, save money, order a STAR 
PLATE Bolt Pac. 50 plated bolts, nuts 


& washers, only $15.00, postage 
included. (Retail value $25.00.) 





2 CL I enclose $49.95 ($44.95 plus $5.00 postage and handling) B.C. residents please add $2.70 tax (total $52.65). 
a LJ I enclose $64.95 -- include a Bolt Pac with my order (in B.C. $68.55). 
Finishing it off. ra 
Some STAR PLATE buildings are elab- ©% 3 Charge my: OVisa OMaster Card # 
orate, with shingled roofs, clapboard sides 3, 
and fancy doors and windows. Others are ra, 
merely covered with plastic to make green ws Expiry date: Signature: 


houses. You can be as plain or as fancy as 
you want. 


iy memes oie 8 ht ee Sek nie My dees ter 
please print 


[You can cover a STAR PLATE building: 
using 4 x 8 sheets of plywood with no 
waste! ] 


Postal Code: 


— —— 
VORUROSRSERRRUSEDORSOOROROOETOLEESOTSEEERSRERDEDARERERRSCUSSCORERSEESOCRRDSCSSEERINSESESESERREEROCOPCEDeEEDEaDEEesEsEoRcececsceeescecuceusanes 


FOR FASTEST DELIVERY ORDER BY PHONE. CALL COLLECT!! (604) 285-3585. Charge it to your Visa or Master Card. Dealers wanted! 


THE PLACE ay BE IN ’83 












SHELBURNE 
MALL 


ARCHIBALD 
INSURANCE 


Arcade 
GieF Pacaty 


COLOR ECONO 
LAWTON’S 
=DRUGS 






Heated Pool ¢ Boating & Fishing ¢ Gift Shop 
Breakfast 7 a.m. - 10 a.m. @ Colour T.V. 
Children’s Playground on Premises 













Your host — The Ox Bow Village Motel is 
conveniently located a short distance from 
commercial and industrial businesses, recreational 
facilities, and shopping mall. 


Shelburne (902) 875-3000 


Continental Seafoods Ltd. 
= Processors and exporters 
; of salt water fish and shellfish. 


PO), Box 279 Shelburne 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


BOT 1WO ap , 
(902) 875-2018 
Telex: 019-22708 


Visit the ‘‘Lobster Hut’’ 











Scotiabank S$ 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Sobeys 


your place for 


KE hh BREAK 


TOM'S CANDY & TOBACCO STORE 
Air Conditioned 
One Stop Shopping 
Ample Free Parking 
Conveniently located 
Off Route 103 at Exit 25 


Kyoeeee Gramm tess dete 
Kyoeeee a a = 


20 UNITS, OPEN YEAR ROUND Bed and Breakfast 
COLOR T.V., PHONES Dining room — tea menu to 5 p.m. 


YOUR HOSTS: PHONE (902) 875-2964 dinner after 5 p.m. 
BOB AND DORIS FRASER P.O. BOX 358 EXIT 28 off 103 on the lighthouse 
SHELBURNE, N.S. route near Shelburne 


‘Happy 200th Birthday Shelburne’”’ Port Saxon Shelburne Co. N.S., BOT 1W0 

































ae Cowan's 


Upstairs — Dining Room & Lounge 
‘‘Seafood a Specialty”’ 
875-3602 






Specializing in: 
e Live and Cooked Lobsters 


e Live Crab, Mussels “4 
¢ Clams and Oysters 


Telephone inquired welcome 
(902) 875-4173 









Downstairs — BRUCE'S WHARF 
Food & Beverage Room 
875-9929 
On the Waterfront 
Dock Street, Shelburne 




























Cliff & Norma Worden Se : 


ThE TEA CUP 


Fine Dining ¢ Reservations 


King Street by the Waterfront 
Shelburne (902) 875-4590 












902 637-2733 902 637-2058 
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Not all the Nova Scotia 





Scots came from the 





Highlands 





That’s why Colchester County is celebrating its Lowland Scots 


tradition with a festival this summer 





ome tourists are delighted to dis- 
cover just how many McCullochs 
and Nelsons there are in the Truro 
directory. ‘‘Whattaya know,’ they say, 
‘fall those stories about Nova Scotia’s 
great Highland heritage are true’’ They 
decide to grab a bit of that kilt-waving 
culture, and comb the countryside for a 
real old-fashioned fling, visiting only 
towns with Scottish-sounding names. 
Rita Skinner believes such preconcep- 
tions keep Nova Scotia’s true heritage 
hidden; and this summer, she and a few 
friends will try to shed some light on the 
facts. 

‘*We are organizing a Truro and Col- 
chester County Scottish Festival?’ Skin- 
ner says, ‘‘to honor the first settlers of 
northwestern Nova Scotia, the Lowland 
Scots. The Lowlanders settled the whole 
area before the Highlanders even 
arrived.’ 

But exploding the Highland myth 
here will be very difficult. Our history 
teaches us that the first permanent Scot- 
tish settlement in North America was a 
handful of Highlanders near Pictou. In 
autumn, 1773, the good ship Hector left 
58 families on the Northumberland 
shore. While 27 stayed in the area, the 
rest moved throughout Nova Scotia. The 
Highlanders supposedly found very lit- 
tle settlement, and tamed the land as they 
went, organizing towns and districts. Ac- 
tually, the story is quite different. When 
the Hector party arrived, they found 
Ulster-Scot settlers who had immigrated 
from Ireland and southern Scotland 10 
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years before. As the Highlanders moved 
deeper into the province, they found 
well-organized townships with effective 
town officers, comfortably supplied with 
livestock, raising a considerable amount 
of food. Truro, by 1765, was a 
sophisticated settlement of Pennsylvan- 
ians and New Hampshire-southern 
Scots. It was not until the 1780s that the 
province began to get a huge influx of 
Highlanders, who settled in Pictou and 
Antigonish counties and Cape Breton. 
But today, we are more likely to glorify 
the Highlander than even recognize the 
Lowlander in our history. We make 
tourist attractions of such tiny towns as 
Loch Broom, McPherson’s Mills and 
Toney River merely for their ‘‘High- 
land’’ charm. We want visitors to re- 
member the giant McAskill as much for 
his ‘‘Scottish’’ temperament as for his 
size. 


Skinner knows she’s got her work cut 
out for her, and that’s why she’s planned 
the festival to coincide with the Interna- 
tional Gathering of the Clans. ‘‘We really 
want the Lowlands activities?’ Skinner 
says, ‘“‘to be a celebration of Scottish 
heritage in general. The activities will 
commence July 4 and continue to July 
10, at the height of the Gathering, just 
when people are learning about their 
backgrounds. We hope to draw attention 
to the Scots who migrated from New 
Hampshire — originally from southern 
Scotland to settle the Truro 
township.’ 

Indeed, the activities’ schedule is 
jammed. On July 4 at the Colchester Re- 
gional Library, the Scottish Heritage 


Foundation will give a presentation on 
the settlement of the Truro and Onslow 
townships in the early 1760s. The Heri- 
tage Centre will be open all week, decked 
out with maps, displays, old manuscripts 
and 18th-century costumes, household 
and farm equipment. A genealogy ser- 
vice will be available during the day. And 
of course there will be concerts in the 
park, pipe bands, Scottish dancing and 
singing. 

Perhaps the most compelling event 
will be a production of Donald Wet- 
more’s play, The Londonderry Heirs. 
The play, revised especially for this fes- 
tival, tells of the arrival of the New 
Hampshire Scots in Colchester County 
in 1759. It should be a vivid portrayal of 
the hardships, and motivations of those 
early pioneers. Performances are on July 
5, 6, 7 and 9. 

But the event organizers are most 
pleased about is the gathering of the 
Lowland Clan Archibald. The gathering 
has been in the works for a year, and 
members will be flocking from all parts 
of the country. The clan, one of the 
largest, has its own rites and traditions, 
but its gathering at this year’s Lowlands 
festival will focus attention on the history 
of the whole area. 

Skinner sees the festival not just as 
a means to set the record straight about 
Nova Scotia’s Lowland Scottish tradi- 
tion, but as an important cultural release 
for the people of the region. ‘‘There are 
some families?’ Skinner says, ‘‘living to- 
day on the same lands granted to their 
ancestors back in the 18th century.’ In 
such an atmosphere it will be difficult for 
anyone to confuse the grand old Low- 
land names McCulloch and Nelson with 
Nova Scotia’s Highland tradition. 











ceilidh’ 


“We went to New Zealand, 
and found a Cape Breton 





Few visitors to The International Gathering of the Clans 1983 have 
come farther than the New Zealanders. Here, author Harry Bruce 
describes an unforgettable visit to New Zealand villagers whose 


JSorbears were Cape Breton Scots 


or 12 days and 19,500 miles, the 

town of Waipu (say ‘‘why poo’’) 

was a joke and a mystery among the 
press. We were covering Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen’s performance as the only Exter- 
nal Affairs minister in Canadian history 
ever to make an official sweep through 
Southeast Asia and, everywhere we went, 
the thunder of the ideological struggle of 
the century was as ominous as the vol- 
canoes, earthquakes and floods we’d just 
escaped. But why Waipu? How in 
heaven’s name did it fit into Mac- 
Eachen’s mission? 

In Malaysia, Indonesia, Australia 
and New Zealand, he met presidents and 
prime ministers, generals and cabinet 
ministers, ambassadors and mandarins 
(real ones). We crossed the dateline and, 
dodging typhoons, we crossed the equa- 
tor five times. We shot in and out of 
cities whose very names stirred excite- 
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ment among both the Canadians who’d 
seen them before and those who’d 
known no more of the Pacific than the 
shores of British Columbia. Cities of ex- 
otic sin, illicit commerce, strange crimes, 
cheerful mornings and sinister nights. 
Honolulu, Hong Kong, Jakarta, Kuala 
Lumpur, the beaches of Bali, the flesh- 
pots of Sydney and, ever onward, to the 
unknown charms of... Waipu? On the 
13th day, we made it. 

The journey was not simple. To get 
there, we first boarded a New Zealand 
government aircraft at Wellington. She 
was an F-27 Friendship, a lumbering old 
craft but as reliable as a good sheepdog; 
and she took us 385 miles north, toward 
the equator, to the port of Whangarei 
(pronounced ‘‘fongeray,’) A fleet of 
chauffeur-driven cars awaited us. They’d 
come from Auckland 100 miles away, 
just to drive the External Affairs minister 
of Canada and his retinue of two dozen 


officials and newsmen down a lavishly 
beautiful South Pacific shore to a town 
whose name, even to many New 
Zealanders, meant nothing. 

Surely this was the most obscure of- 
ficial visit ever made by a Canadian 
cabinet minister in a foreign country. 
And surely, at the moment a Cape 
Breton Scot named Allan MacEachen 
stepped out of his car into the breezy 
sunlight of Waipu, he knew that an old 
dream was about to come true. For two 
lordly bagpipers from the Whangarei 
County Pipe Band, resplendent in high- 
land finery and the kilt of Cameron of 
Errach, were there to greet him with the 
sweet sounds of ‘‘Green Hills of Tyrol’’ 
and ‘‘The Battle Is O’er,”’ and 
one of them was Gregor McGregor, 
whose forbears had sailed to Waipu from 
Cape Breton Island more than a century 
ago; and, all around MacEachen, the last 
of New Zealand’s own ‘‘bluenosers’’ 
wore the kilt and Cape Breton smiles; 
and then, a man stepped forward, shook 
his hand and spoke the ancient tongue. 
Cia mar a tha udh and Ciad mile failte. 
How do you do? A hundred thousand 
welcomes. MacEachen softly answered, 
in kind. In Gaelic. 

We had joked that Waipu would 
prove MacEachen was the only politician 
in Canada who could travel to the far 
side of the globe and still manage to 
curry favor with the voters back home. 
Now, however, the jokes died. Highland 
sentiment lived. MacEachen’s visit to 
Waipu was a footnote to one of the least- 
known odysseys in Canadian history, 
and it had begun in the Scottish High- 
lands a couple of centuries before. 


FISYILSVWIAZIVLS TId0 
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It began with the birth of Norman 
McLeod in Sutherlandshire in 1780 and, 
even before that, in the English victory 
over the Highlanders at Culloden Moor 
in 1746, in the eviction of the High- 
landers to make room for sheep, in the 
breaking-up of the clans, and in all the 
other religious, social and economic fac- 
tors that ultimately sent tens of thou- 
sands of sorrowful but hardy Scots into 
the Canadian wilderness. Norman Mc- 
Leod was a fisherman, a farmer, a 
teacher, a divinity student, and, finally, 
a charismatic, dictatorial and sometimes 
terrifying freelance preacher. To Mc- 
Leod, the Church of Scotland was a 
morass of moral mush and devil-infected 
recidivists. He was tall, hard, muscular, 
as unyielding as Scottish granite. His eye 
_and tongue held faithful ‘‘Normanites’’ 
in chains all their lives and, till the end 
of his own 86 years on earth, he inspired 
the fanatical loyalty of some, the respect 
of many, the hatred of a few. As he lay 
dying at Waipu in 1866, his people came 
to the window of his room, and he said, 
‘*T would gladly lie here for 100 years if 
I thought I could save one soul.’ 

In July, 1817, McLeod abandoned 
what he saw as Scotland’s hopeless cor- 
ruption. He sailed for Pictou, N.S., and, 
as other Highlanders followed, his con- 
gregation grew. But he regarded Pictou 
as a tiny reflection of the sinful home- 
land he had just left, and in 1820 the 
Normanites settled on the still-innocent 
eastern shores of Cape Breton Island. 
They found St. Anns harbor, where the 
sea was silver with fish, the dark forests 
awaited the axe and, in time, the soil 
would multiply potatoes. A whole gener- 
ation passed. The Normanites became a 
tough, self-reliant community of 
farmers, shepherds, woodsmen, hunters, 
fishermen, carpenters, merchants, mas- 
ter shipbuilders, master mariners and, 
among the women, masters of the do- 
mestic arts. Then, the bulk of them sailed 
away forever. 

Slow springtimes and a potato blight 
had threatened them with famine. More- 
over, there were sinners even in St. Anns 
now. Not only that, McLeod suddenly 
received letters from Australia, from a 
son he’d long thought dead. Surely, he 
reasoned, God was trying to tell him 
something, and it was something he 
could tell his people. For he had both the 
prestige of a clan chief and the reverence 
due a servant of God. He alone could 
lead them to the far side of the world. 
Neil Robinson, in his book Lion of Scot- 
land, described the emotion as Norman 
McLeod, aged 71 in the year 1851, de- 
livered his last, great, open-air sermon 
on Cape Breton Island: 

‘* ‘Suddenly, everyone wanted to go 
with him} an old man recalled. More 
than half a century passed, and some of 
those who had heard him could still re- 
peat the words with which he said fare- 
well to so many of his people. One 
woman, remaining at St. Anns, nailed up 
the door of her house, saying that no 
other minister would pass through it.... 
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The singing, the weeping, the prayers 
ended, and in solemn silence the Mar- 
garet moved slowly down the bay toward 
the open sea, on her voyage to an un- 
known land?’ 

The Margaret also sailed into the folk 
history of Cape Breton Island, and so 
did the brigs Highland Lass and Ger- 
trude, the barques Breadalbane and 
Ellen Lewis and the brigantine Spray. 
McLeod’s followers built the ships them- 
selves at St. Anns and Big Bras d’Or, and 
sailed them themselves over 12,000 miles 
of sea. The first were bound for Adelaide 
but the Normanites found South Aus- 
tralia a cruel countryside full of braw- 
ling sinners and, during the 1850s, all six 
vessels finally arrived at Auckland, New 
Zealand. McLeod had found his last 
Promised Land. It was Waipu (which, 
roughly translated from Maori, means, 
‘*the sound of the sea crashing’’). All to- 
gether, the ships brought more than 800 
Cape Breton Scots to the Waipu country 
and that was why it was that, 116 years 
after the last of them had arrived, Allan 
MacEachen went far out of his way to 
spend three sunny hours with their 
descendants. | 

For him, the journey was a pil- 
grimage. He took it partly because he 
was External Affairs minister of 
Canada, partly because it was from his 
federal riding that the Waipu pioneers 
had sailed, and partly because he had sat 
in the kitchens of men who still farmed 
the land the Normanites had left and still 
fished the waters those same old-timers 
had known. But the biggest reason why 
MacEachen went to Waipu was that, in 
him, ‘‘the blood is strong, the heart is 
Highland.’ 

MacEachen is not an easy man to 
know. He prefers listening to talking. He 
pinches words as fiercely as any Scot ever 
pinched pennies. A respectful subor- 
dinate said he could’ ‘‘outsilence 
Gromyko.’ A disrespectful subordinate 
called him ‘‘old stonebottom.’ The press 
liked to call him ‘‘an enigma.’ But the 
one thing about him that is clear — 
among those who know anything at all 
about this faintly professorial son of a 
coal miner — is his love of Highland tra- 
dition, literature and music. 

September 1. Springtime in Waipu, 
and four months to go before the High- 
land games on New Year’s Day. The 
breeze is up, the sun shines, everyone 
turns out to see the important foreign 
visitor who is not really foreign. A 
couple of hundred people gather on the 
main street and, if you judge only by 
their faces and forget the lushness of the 
surrounding sheep and cattle country, 
you’d swear you were at a town picnic 
down home in Cape Breton. Few speak 
Gaelic anymore — an old man tells me 
‘‘only the naughty words’’ remain in 
Waipu — but Alex McKay, chief of the 
Caledonian Society, is there in his kilt to 
meet MacEachen, and the whole place 
hums with the glad gossip of Finlaysons, 
McMillans, McKenzies, McLennans, 
McLeans, McGregors, McDonalds, and 
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so on. 

We wander across the street from the 
gates of the Caledonian Society’s park to 
the Waipu Pioneer Memorial House of 
Memories — a museum built of lime- 
stone donated by the McKenzie family 
— where, appropriately, one T.L. Mc- 
Kenzie welcomes MacEachen. An oil 
painting of Norman McLeod rules the 
room. His eyes still say, ‘‘No Com- 
promise,’ Above him, the familiar blue 
X on a white background stretches for 
six feet. The Nova Scotia flag. All 
around us, there’s hard proof of the old 
connection, Cape Breton heirlooms at 
home in New Zealand: 

Thimbles, shawls, handkerchiefs, 
lace, spinning wheels. . .an anvil, broad 
axes, caulking hammers, shingle 


knives...brass candlesticks and snuf- 
fers, silver sugar basins and match boxes, 
snuff boxes and cream jugs... ‘‘jam or 
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butter dish, given by the [Cape Breton] 
giant Angus McAskill to Miss Annie Mc- 
Innes who later became Mrs. Suther- 
land’’. . .the double-barrelled gun Cap- 
tain Duncan Matheson brought on the 
Spray and later used for ‘‘killing pigs and 
pigeons in the surrounding bush’’...a 
compass, telescope, parallel rules, quad- 
rant, the navigation tools the pioneers 
used to find their way halfway round the 
world. ..a pair of spectacles that some- 
one took from Scotland to St. Anns in 
the 1820s and someone else brought from 
St. Anns to Waipu in the 1850s. 

We move from the House of 
Memories to the Pioneer Monument, 
with its stone carvings of the six historic 
sailing ships, and then on to the Waipu 
Coronation Hall. It is indistinguishable 
from halls in Cape Breton in which Mac- 
Eachen has issued, if not a ‘‘hundred 
thousand welcomes,’ at least 100 cam- 
paign speeches. The Waipu Highlanders 
have laid on a lunch of dainty sand- 
wiches, cold meat and fluffy pies; and 
it’s at least as nourishing as salt herring, 
boiled potatoes and blueberry grunt. 
Then, the pipers appear on the small 


stage, and four beautiful New Zealand © 


children, in brilliant highland gear, skip 
and prance and fling their way through 
a double sword dance and Reel of Tul- 
loch. Surely, we are not in New Zealand. 
Surely, this is just another Cape Breton 
ceilidh. 

Now, Donald McKay introduces 
MacEachen. McKay says MacEachen 
was born in Nova Scotia. The little 
crowd bursts into applause. Yes, and 
MacEachen was educated in Nova 
Scotia, too. More applause. Then Mc- 
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Kay recalls that, while he served in the 
New Zealand cabinet, political enemies 
once described him as ‘‘that bluenose 
minister?’ He didn’t mind. ‘‘We’re 
proud to be called bluenosers?’ he says. 
““We’re proud to be called Nova 
Scotians.”’ 

MacEachen rises. He says little, but 
it is enough. He describes ‘‘the historic 
and human links between you and those 
people who still live at St. Anns and the 
northern shore of Victoria County,’ He 
says, ‘‘You and your ancestors are not 
forgotten there?’ He says the fortitude 
and self-reliance of the Normanites and 
the story of their wanderings, still inspire 
‘“all of us who live in Nova Scotia,’ He 
recalls meeting a young piper in Scotland 
— a Finlayson from Waipu, as it turned 
out. ‘‘What part of Scotland do your 
people come from?’’ MacEachen asked. 
‘‘My people don’t come from Scotland,’ 
the youth answered. ‘“They come from 
Nova Scotia?’ More applause. 

He tells them the Gaelic language still 
thrives in Nova Scotia and that, even 
though more than 200 years have passed 
since the first Scottish settlers arrived in 
Canada, Cape Breton children are learn- 
ing Gaelic in grade school. ‘‘The little 
Gaelic I speak, I learned at my house in 
Cape Breton... I want to say a few 
words if you don’t mind, in the ancient 
language.’ He speaks the strange, gut- 
tural, coughing syllables slowly, care- 


fully, warmly and, according to the 


Scottish-born New Zealander seated be- 
side me, almost flawlessly. He celebrates 
the ‘‘invisible and unbreakable bond that 
links those who have a Scottish and 
Highland background?’ 


He says that, wherever in the world 
Scots have travelled, they’ve not only 
maintained their traditions but also 
adapted themselves to contribute to 
whatever new country now claimed their 
loyalty; and my tablemate, who was 
born in the Hebrides, has something as 
crazy as tears in his eyes. In an accent 
you could cut with a dirk, he says, ‘‘Ah, 
it does my Highland heart a world of 
good to hear a man talk that way,’ 

Outside, the Canadians plant maple 
trees, and now it’s time to go. By tonight, 
MacEachen must be 1,400 miles away at 
the remote, inland ranch of Malcom 
Fraser, the prime minister of Australia 
(whose grandfather, incidentally, was a 
Nova Scotian); and, as we pile into our 
cars to leave Waipu forever, the people 
line up on the grass, like a wedding party 
posing for a photographer, and they all 
wave goodbye. The pipers send us off 
with ‘‘Scotland the Brave’’ but, just be- 
fore we leave, MacEachen mails 10 
postcards to addresses on Cape Breton 
Island. On each card, he writes one 
sentence: ‘‘I made it to Waipu.’ 

— Harry Bruce 
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Z The House of Fish 


Be t be Lunenburg, N.S. 
+ LICENSED RESTAURANT 
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CANADA’S 
BEST SEAFOOD 
LUNENBURG 
Summer Hours 7:30-1 
. 7 Days a Week 
Bridgewater Road — Route 3 


634-3474 634-FISH 


Gentleman Jim 


Elegant setting 
overlooking the 
LaHave River 


943-8873 


CHESTER 275-3542 








Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
Licensed Restaurant 





We make everything on the 
premises—even our noodles and 
ice creams! 
“The food is superb!” 
Summer Hours: Daily 12-3 & 5-9:30 
Weekends 12-9:30 
662 Main 624-8045. 


BD Biuenose Lodge 


LUNENBURG, N.S. 







Comfortable Accommodation 
Licensed Dining Room 
Specializing in Seafood 

Peter and Gisela von Possel 
(902) 634-8851 
Major Credit Cards 









Bay Family 
Restaurant 
543-2666 and Lounge 


LICENSED- 
FEATURING QUALITY 


























Nova Scotia's finest selection of Gifts and By th hee 


NAUTICAL GIFTS ¢ SOUVENIRS Handcrafts including Cheticamp Hooking and 
























CLOTHING Folk Art. . Air Conditioned 
Distinctive Ladies Fashions - Imported and <r pay Visa nen eer mc 
Telephone 902-634-4331 Halifax 902-455-7715 Domestic. JPN 






280 Montague Street Lunenburg MAHONE BAY,N.S. 624-8234 


208 Duff 

















BOSCAWEN INN 


Inn Keeper: Leslie J. Langille 










The 
Compass Rose 


15 King Street, P.O. Box 1267 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
BOJ 2CO 











Licensed Dining Room — Year Round 
Reservations Recommended 
Dublin Shore 688-2751 
Highway 331 (Light House Route) 









150 Cumberland Street 
P. O. Box 1343 
Lunenburg Relate 
Nova Scotia BOJ 2CO 9 # *" 
902 634-3325 ; 







Restaurant & Antiques 





Richard & Janna Bialecki 
Phone: (902) 634-8509 



















Huston North Gallery 


ms) 110 Montague Street 
7 is Lunenburg, 
\ Nova Scotia 









MORASII 
Gallerve 
Crilts 
All Displayed on 2 Floors 
| In a Beautiful Victorian Setting 


55 Montague Street 
Lunenburg 











ANTIQUES 
GREEN BAY NOVA SCOTIA 


1/ 2 mile off route 331 at Petite Riviere 
















Canada 
BOJ 2CO 
Telephone 902-634-8869 


Murray & Pauline Oickle 


688-2114 


Food Emporium 


Pleasant & Queen Sts., Chester N.S. 
Telephone 275-4675 


Eat In or Take Out 


Choose From our Extensive Menu 
Steak-Seafood-Pizza-Snacks 





















CAPTAIN 
GERALD C. STEVENS 
DEEP SEA FISHING & TOURS 
BOAT BUILDING 


Oe a 


A Pub with a Difference | 
Steeped in Local History @&<™ 






~ 






Full Food Service 
Select from our Quality 
Low Priced Menu 










By AppoiNTMENT 


275-3721 





Draught-Bottle Beer-Wine Try One of Our Special Burgers 
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“Citizens oth’ World” 


Even before they flocked to North America, the Scots were rovers 


in foreign lands 


he Scots established a reputation as 
travellers long before they started 
moving across the Atlantic to the 
North American continent in the 18th 
century. In 1648, poet John Cleveland 
wrote: 
Hence tis they live as Rovers and defie 
This or that place, Rags of Geography. 
They’r Citizens oth’ World, the’r all in 
all, : 
Scotland’s a Nation Epidemical. 
Many Scots served as mercenaries. 
For example, in 1408, Alexander 


Stewart, Earl of Mar, took a party of fel- 
low Scots to the aid of the Bishop of 
Liege to help him put down a rebellion 








in that city. In his less respectable days, 
the colorful earl had been in partnership 
with the Provost of Aberdeen as a pirate, 
capturing, among others, a ship belong- 
ing to Dick Whittington. Sir Patrick Gor- 
don was a general in the army of Peter 
the Great of Russia. Many of the Scots, 
including a large contingent of Mac- 
Gregors, settled in Poland after serving 
in her army. Patrick Grant of Gunlugus 
became governor of Silesia. He died 
there in 1759 and was succeeded by his 
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brother, John, a major in the Prussian 
Guard. 

Then there were the many hopeful, 
young Lowland merchants, tired of pov- 
erty and limited access to opportunity at 
home, who left their native land in the 
16th and 17th centuries to seek their for- 
tunes abroad. Many of them ended up 
as poor peddling ‘‘skottars?’ but others 
became rich burgesses of Stockholm, 
Warsaw or Ratisbon. Eventually, some 
of these merchants came home, bringing 
with them not only money but their 
experience of European culture to enrich 
the life of their home communities. 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth I, 
the English and Scottish Crowns were 
united in the person of James I (James 
VI of Scotland), who moved his court to 
London. Most of the Scots among his 
entourage, despite their titles, weren’t 
used to the more sophisticated manners 
of the English court and provided a 
source of amusement for the social critics 
of that day. The fact that so many of the 
Scots on the fringes of court life were 
constantly short of money may have 
sparked the image, carried to grotesque 
excess centuries later by Sir Harry 
Lauder, of the stingy Scotsman. 

There had been other perennially 
hard-up Scots abroad — students. The 
first university in Scotland, St. Andrews, 
was founded in 1411. Before that, Scots 
who wanted to acquire a university 
education had to go to France or 
England. 

When Scotland came under the Eng- 
lish Crown, her citizens were no longer 
allowed to serve foreign monarchs. In- 
stead, the Scots, notably the High- 
landers, swelled the ranks of the British 
Army. William Pitt was one politician 
who recognized the Highlands’ worth as 
a source of men for Britain’s armies and 
boasted to Parliament that he ‘‘called 
forth and drew into your service a hardy 
and intrepid race of men who conquered 
for you in every part of the world’’ 

Highlanders were not only valuable 
for military prowess, they were cheap to 
recruit, since regiments were raised for 
the War Office by the landowners. For 
every 100 men recruited, the clan chief 
or proprietor was entitled to appoint a 
captain, two lieutenants and an ensign. 
Over 11,000 men were recruited for the 
Fraser, Argyll, Macdonald, Atholl and 
Seaforth Highlanders to fight during the 
American War of Independence, and be- 
tween 1793 and 1815, at least 72,385 
Highlanders served as soldiers, It came 
somewhat of a shock to the War Office 
that recruitment in 1854 for the Crimean 
War failed to yield the expected num- 
bers. Only three Highland infantry bat- 
talions went to the Crimea; the officials 


in London failed to allow for the large 
numbers of young men who had emi- 
grated from the glens. 

Highland regiments continued to 
serve Britain, and many Scots travelled 
the world to fight Britain’s Imperial 
wars. Unlike the Lowland merchants and 
students who returned to their homeland 
with new knowledge of exotic places and 
broadened outlooks, many of the High- 
land soldiers who served abroad seemed 
unaffected by the alien cultures of the 
countries in which they had fought. In 
his book Queen Victoria’s Little Wars, 
Byron Farewell describes how each regi- 
ment was a sort of movable community, 
‘its members bound by ties of kinship, 
tradition, religion and speech, passing 
through exotic lands without leaving 
home, and returning to their Highlands 
after years in India, Afghanistan and 
Africa untouched by pagan customs, or 
foreign ways to take their place by the 
peat fires in their cottages almost as if 
they had never left home’’ 

At the end of the 17th century, Scots 
ventured further afield when they tried 
to establish a colony on the isthmus of 
Darien (which joins Central and South 
America), between two of Spain’s strong- 
holds, Porto Bello and Cartegena, and 
thus gain a free trade route to the Pacific. 
The Darien scheme, the brainchild of 
William Patterson, founder of the Bank 
of England, had been rejected by the 
other governments to which he had pre- 
sented it; in fact, the project was being 
denounced in London at the same time 
that shares were being snapped up in 
Edinburgh. 

The first colonists left Leith in July, 
1698, and arrived safely at their destina- 
tion. They named the country New Ca- 
ledonia and selected two sites for future 
cities to be named New Edinburgh and 
New St. Andrews. However, sickness 
and lack of provisions reduced the col- 
onists to such a state that they left in 
June, 1699, unaware that more ships 
were on their way. These later arrivals 
had no more success than the earlier set- 
tlers. Finally, the Spanish overran the 
garrison and the Darien colony went out 
of existence, if it can be said to have ever 
existed. William Patterson, whose wife 
and child died in Darien, was one of only 
a handful of colonists to reach home. 

Since most of Scotland’s spare float- 
ing capital had been invested in the 
Darien Company, the collapse of the en- 
terprise had far-reaching effects. It was 
one of the principal factors in the deci- 
sion of the Scots to give up independence 
for commercial union with England. An 
indemnity to the Scottish investors in the 
Darien Company from the English trea- 
sury was one of the articles of the 1707 
Act of Union. 

Less than three decades later, the first 
trickle of what was to become a flood of 
Scots from the ‘‘Nation Epidemical’’ 
was making its way across the Atlantic. 

—Pat Lotz 
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TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
WINE & SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


Old Red Store 
Historic 
Properties 
Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 1S9 
423-7528 


Bookshop 


Atlantic Canada’s 
exclusively Canadian 
bookshop, with an 
emphasis on material 
of regional interest. 
A comprehensive 
genealogy section is 
highlighted, as well 
as books, periodicals 
and journals pertaining 
to your family or 
community. 
Special orders, mail 
orders and inquiries 
are welcomed. 


CVO Rone Fashion 
Comes Alive 


SIMPSONS 
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6960 Mumford Rd. Halifax, N.S. 


32 Stores and Services 























Ciad Mile Failte 


Intemational Gathering of — 





the Clans 1983 





Though dates for most community 
festivals are firm, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on schedules is available at 
423-1983, Halifax. 

June 27-30 — Grand Opening 
Ceremonies at The Nova Scotia Tattoo. 
A spectacular marriage of military and 
civilian performances (with pipers, 
drummers, singers, dancers, acrobats, 
and much more) not only kicks off the 
International Gathering of the Clans but 
also honors two centuries of Loyalist 
tradition in Nova Scotia. Metro Centre, 
Halifax. 





June 29-July 3 — Mabou Ceilidh. 
Crafts, concerts, dancing, barbecue, 
parade, athletic events, ecumenical ser- 
vice, and generally happy, Highland 
times. Mabou, Inverness County, Cape 
Breton. 

July 1 — Pugwash Gathering of The 
Clans. Traditionally summer’s first big 
Highland festival in Nova Scotia, the 
Pugwash gathering features pipe-band 
and dance competitions, athletic events, 
sailing regatta, Ceilidh and — tantaliz- 
ingly inescapable on this shore — lobster 
dinners. Pugwash, Northumberland 
Strait, Cumberland County. 

July 3 — Scottish Concert. An even- 
ing of Scottish music and dance, spon- 
sored by the Jaycees of Liverpool and 
area. Liverpool, South Shore, Queens 
County. 

July 4-9 — North British Society 
events include banquet, concert, Kirkin 
of the Tartan, piping. Halifax. 

July 4-9 — ‘‘The Highland Heart of 
Nova Scotia’’ — Play produced by the 
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Nova Scotia Drama League about the 
first Scots who settled in the Iona area. 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium, Halifax. 
July 4-10 — Scottish Festival at 
Truro, ‘‘Home of the Lowland Scot,’ of- 
fers historical information, genealogical 
help, concert, live theatre, ecumenical 
service. Truro, Colchester County. 


The Paramount Chief 
of the Cree Indian Nation 


is one 
Waldo McIntosh. 


July 8-9 — Baddeck Handcraft Fes- 
tival features weaving, spinning, carding, 
displays of hand-woven and knitted gar- 
ments, a juried show of Cape Breton- 
made craft goods, home-cooked food, 
home-cooked music. Baddeck, Victoria 
County, Cape Breton. 

July 8-10 — Festival of Scottish Fid- 
dling. Fiddling contest, concerts, family 
fun at Gaelic College, St. Anns, Victoria 
County, Cape Breton. 

July 9 — Festival of Piping. Piping, 
of course. Also drumming, a pipe-band 
parade and Highland games just across 
the harbor from Halifax. Dartmouth, 
Halifax County. 

July 10 — Clan’s Day — A special 
day for all Clansmen featuring a march- 
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A commemorative brew celebrating the 
International Gathering of the Clans. 
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Sailing means 
family fun. 




























past, Kirkin o’ the Tartan, barbecue, and 
much more. Antigonish. 

July 13-17 — Whycocomagh Summer 
Carnival. Concerts, sports, arts, crafts, 
more family fun. Whycocomagh, Inver- 
ness County, Cape Breton. 

July 15 — Metro Gathering of the 
Clans Ceilidh — An evening of Scottish 
entertainment at the Halifax Metro 
Centre. 

July 15-16 — Judique ‘‘On the Floor 
Days.” Dances, crafts, sports, track-and- 
field, Scottish heavy events, barbecues, 
etc. — all on the sweet, western shore of 
Cape Breton. Judique, Inverness 
County, Cape Breton. 

July 15-17 — Antigonish Highland 
Games. The Highland Society Ball oc- 













Jim Bowie 
and 
Davie Crockett, 
both of whom 
died 
at the Siege 
of the Alamo, 
were Scots. 


































Fifteen 
U.S. presidents 
have been of Scottish 
descent. 
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ONE OF CANADA’S GREAT PLACES TO SHOP 


OVER 100 STORES & KIOSKS 





IN THE HEART OF HALIFAX 


AMPLE PARKING 
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curs Saturday night, July 9, and through- 
out the following week assorted expres- 
sions of kilted rivalry and kilted pride 
prepare visitors and locals alike for the 
Antigonish Highland Games — for the 
dancing, piping, drumming, running, 
jumping, hustling and tippling of the 
supreme summer weekend in ‘“The High- 
land Heart of Nova Scotia?’ Antigonish. 

July 17 — Big Pond Scottish Con- 
cert. Step dancing, Highland dancing, 
singing in Gaelic, singing in English, and 
Cape Breton fiddlers — all at an outdoor 
folk concert with a Celtic flavor. Big 
Pond, East Bay (Bras d’Or Lake), Cape 
Breton County. 

July 26-31 — Festival of the Forts. 
Commemoration of the landing of Scot- 
tish settlers in 1629 at Port Royal, and 
the events that gave Nova Scotia its 
name. Piper leads the way to the site of 
the historic landing. Annapolis Royal, 
Annapolis County. 

July 27-31 — Inverness Gathering. 
Family events at a community festival. 
Inverness, Cape Breton. 

July 30 — Open House, Taigh Nan 
Gaidheal. The New Waterford Gaelic 
Society offers a full day of Gaelic sing- 
ing, dancing, a milling frolic and more, 
much more. Sydney, Cape Breton 
County. 

July 31 — Broad Cove Concert. 
Gaelic singing, dancing, fiddling, piping. 
Broad Cove, Inverness County, Cape 
Breton. 

Aug. 1-13 — Gaelic Society of Cape 
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Breton presents two weeks of Highland 
hospitality and entertainment at Taigh 
Nan Gaidheal. Sydney, Cape Breton 
County. 

Aug. 5-7 — Chestico Days. Boat 
races, dancing, family fun, re-enactment 
of the arrival of the first Scottish settlers. 
Port Hood, Inverness County, Cape 
Breton. 

Aug. 6 — Highland Village Day. An 
outdoor Scottish whoop-up at a beauti- 
ful village on Bras d’Or Lake, with High- 
land, step and square dancing, fiddling, 
piping, Gaelic and English folk-singing. 
Iona, Victoria County, Cape Breton. 

Aug. 7-14 — Festival of the Tartans. 
At the heart of Scottish tradition in 
mainland Nova Scotia, a week of High- 
land dancing, piping, drumming, sports 
and concerts. New Glasgow, Pictou 
County. 
ee ee eee eed 


The King 
of Morocco’s pipe band 
carry MacLean 
Streamers 
on their bagpipes 
in honor 
Of their first 
general, 
Caid 
Sir Harry MacLean. 
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Aug. 14 — St. Joseph Du Moine 
Concert. A Scottish cultural feast with 
an Acadian flavor features fiddlers, step 
dancers, piping, songs in Gaelic and 
French. St. Joseph Du Moine, Inverness 
County, Cape Breton. 

Aug.. 15-20 — Gaelic Mod. One of 
the most colorful and stirring annual 
Scottish shows in the province features 
competitions in Highland dancing, bag- 
piping and Gaelic singing, and marching 
pipe bands. Official closing ceremonies 
for the International Gathering of the 
Clans occur August 20. Gaelic College, 
St. Anns, Victoria County, Cape Breton. 

Ongoing in July, August — Wild 
Thyme Pipe Band Concerts, Halifax and 
Dartmouth. 


Some old Scots names 
were strangely 
translated 
Lowland versions 
of Gaelic names, 
and included 
McFrizzle, MacRabit, 
MacWhy, MacDick, 
MacPoke, MacJock, 
MacSwiggin, MacFun, 
MacQuhirr, McCash, 
MacGoon. 
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Clan Meetings 


More than 50 Nova Scotia Clan So- 
cieties will gather during the Interna- 
tional Gathering of the Clans in Nova 
Scotia, held June 27 through August 20, 


1983. Many of the clans have timed their 
gatherings to coincide with such major 
festivals as the Opening Ceremonies, the 
Antigonish Highland Games or the Gae- 
lic Mod. Various other gatherings will be 
taking place throughout the province in 
addition to those held in conjunction 
with major festivals. The Federation of 
Scottish Clans in Nova Scotia reports 
that as of May 2, 1983, the Clan events 
will be as follows: 


May 28 — MacKay. Annual dinner 
& meeting, 1 p.m. MacKay Roon, St. 
F.X. University, Antigonish. 

June 9-17 — MacKay. Special sport- 
ing events for the physically and mentally 
handicapped. 





Restaurant 
Authentic Nova Scotian Fare featuring 


and our Garden Fresh Salad Bar. 


Come sample our Maritime 
hospitality, our unique atmosphere 
and feast on our Fresh Catch 
of the Day specialty. 


Free evening parking. All major credit cards. 
Lunch from 11:30 a.m., Dinner from 5 p.m. 
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Festival 


Entertainingly incredible. 
Incredibly entertaining! 
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Three Main Stage hits, Cabaret Theatre, 
Sunday Stars, Children’s Theatre, 
Gallery Exhibitions, and more. 


The Festival 








1-800 -565 -0278 


10 a.m.-9 p.m. Mon.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. Sundays through to September 3, 1983 
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June 23-July 3 — Sutherland. Lord 
& Lady Strathnaver visit from Scot- 
land. Picnic, meeting, reception, dinner 
& dance, parade, clan tents. New 
Glasgow and Halifax. 

June 25-27 — Campbell. Clan 
Campbell Weekend Meeting. Dinner & 
dance, church service, picnic, tours & 
workshops. Halifax. 





In 1800, 

a MacGregor 
in Mexico 
JSathered 22 sons 
by a local woman. 
Mexico City alone 
now boasts 
250 MacGregors. 


June 26 — MacKay. Open house, 
2-5 p.m. 2584 Kline Street, Halifax. 

June 27-30 — All Clans. Nova Scotia 
Tattoo opening ceremonies, June 27. Me- 
tro Centre, Halifax. 

June 29-July 3 — MacArthur. In con- 
junction with the Mabou Ceilidh. 
Mabou. 

_ SPORES SC AERA WS A a RSE RIN 


The world 
overland-throwing 
record 
for a hand-hurled haggis 
is 155 feet. 
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June 30-July 3 — MacIntyre. In con- 
junction with the Festival of the Strait. 
Port Hawkesbury. 

July 1-2 — Ross. Clan Banner 
parade. Clan tent in conjunction with the 
Pugwash Gathering of the Clans. Annual 
Clan Ross ceilidh and family picnic. New 
Ross. 

July 1-3 — Cameron. Banquet pro- 
gram & dance, clan gathering, church 
service. New Glasgow and Chance 
Harbour. 

July 2 — MacLeod. Picnic & church 
service. LaHave and Pictou. 

July 3 — Monro(e). Heritage 
Monro(e) Day. Tremont Hall, Kings 
County. 


U.S. astronaut 
Alan Bean 
took a piece 
of MacBean tartan 
to the moon. 
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July 4-9 — Donnachaidh. Registra- 
tion, meeting & luncheon, tours, ceilidhs, 
dinner, concerts, and Scottish ball in con- 
junction with the North British Society 


events. Halifax. 
July 4-10 — Archibald. In conjunc- 


tion with the Truro Scottish Festival. 


Truro. 
July 5 — Cameron. Reception & pro- 


gram. Kentville. 

July 7-10 — MacBean. Social gath- 
erings of MacBeans and MacKays 7-9 
p.m. Attend in body the North British 
Society events and the Dartmouth 
Festival of Piping, church service, Kirkin 
of the Tartan. Halifax & Dartmouth. 


MacDuff clansmen 
once boiled 
an unpopular sheriff, 
turned him into soup, 
and drank him. 


AER CERRINA OIE PORE TS 

July 7, 10 — MacKay. Social gather- 
ings of the MacKays and MacBeans, 7-11 
p.m. Special church service, 11 a.m. Mic- 
mac Mall, Dartmouth. Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, Asburn Ave., 
Halifax. 


The population 

of Scotland 
is little more 

than five million 

but the chairman 

of the International 
Gathering 

of the Clans Trust 
in Scotland, 
Lord Elgin, 

Says, 

**At least 25 million 
people 
throughout the world 
have close ties 
with Scotland.’’ 


July 8-9 — Chisholm. Clan Gather- 
ing in conjunction with the Antigonish 
Highland Games. Antigonish. 

July 8-10 — MacInnis. In conjunc- 
tion with the Festival of Scottish Fid- 


dling. St. Ann’s, Cape Breton. 
July 9-11 — Donald. Clan Donald 


gathering in conjunction with the Anti- 
gonish Highland Games. Antigonish. 
July 10 — All Clans. Clan Day. 


Marchpast, Kirkin of the Tartan, clan 


meetings, barbecue. Antigonish. 
July 13-17 — MacKinnon. Summer 


Festival. Whycocomagh. 
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PENHORN MALL salutes 


The 1983 International 


Largest one floor shopping 


centre in Nova Scotia. 


Hwy 111 at Portland. 
Mon - Sat 
9:30 a:m. - 9:30 p.m. 
HOME OF OVER 60 STORES & SERVICES. 
INCLUDING WOOLCO, SEARS AND SOBEYS. 


SERVING THE CARRIAGE TRADE 
OVER THE YEARS WitH A. TRADITION 


A PLEASANT Drive ALONG THE SHORES OF BEDFORD BASIN 
At THE JUNCTION OF HicHway 102 AND 7 





The Camerons are coming! 
So are the Keiths, the Frasers 
and hundreds of other clans. 


Show your” colours” with our 
clan crests imprinted on the 
spot at Calhoun Sportswear... 


T-Shirts, casual wear and hats. 


ton Ge oo: 


tmprinted Sportswear 
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July 14-17 — MacDougall. Clan 
Gathering in conjunction with the Anti- 
gonish Highland Games. Antigonish. 

July 14-17 — MacIntosh, MacLean. 
In conjunction with the Antigonish 
Highland Games. Antigonish. 

July 14-17 — Chattan. Refreshments, 
entertainment and information, hospital- 
ity tent in conjunction with the Antigo- 
nish Highland Games. Antigonish. 

July 15-16 — Grant. In conjunction 
with the Antigonish Highland Games. 
Antigonish. 

July 15-17 — Munro. Registration, 
annual meeting, Tartan dinner & ceilidh, 
church service, luncheon, tour. King’s 
College, Halifax. 

July 16-17 — Campbell. In conjunc- 
tion with the Antigonish Highland 
Games. Antigonish. 

July 22-24 — Fraser. Fraser Gather- 
ing. Pictou County. 

July 23-24 — MacLean. Clan Gath- 
ering, festivals, church service. Caribou 
Provincial Park, Pictou County. 

July 29 — MacDougall. MacDougall 
Gathering of Cape Breton and Antigo- 
nish. MacDougalls in conjunction with 
the Inverness Gathering. Inverness. 

July 29-30 — MacPherson. Clan 
Gathering, annual general meeting, 
Chief will be attending. Halifax. 

July 30 — MacLellan. In conjunction 
with the Inverness Gathering. Glenvale, 
Inverness. 

July 30, 31 — MacLennan. Clan 
Gatherings. Iona, Little Narrows. 

August 5 — MacNeil. Re-enactment 
of first meeting of original MacNeil set- 
tlers. Ecumenical church service, ceilidh, 
tours of the area. Iona, C.B. 

August 5-13 — MacPhee. Registra- 
tion, ceilidh, tours, church service, Clan 
Parliament meetings. Sydney, C.B. 

August 6 — MacKay. Highland 
dancing, tug of war (3-4 p.m.). 
Earltown. 

August 6 — MacKenzie. In conjunc- 
tion with Highland Village Days. Iona, 
C.B 


August 6-7 — Dunbar. Family picnic, 
dance, church service, dinner. Lorne, 
Hopewell, Pictou Co. 

August 6-7 — Murray. Annual Meet- 
ing 2 p.m., tug of war, pipers picnic, 
church service, commemoration to pio- 
neers of Pictou County, refreshments. 
Earltown, Meadowville. 

August 7-10 — Ranald. In conjunc- 
tion with Chestico Days. Port Hood. 

August 7-14 — Grant. In conjunction 
with the Festival of the Tartans. New 
Glasgow. 

August 7-14 — Ross. In conjunction 
with the Festival of the Tartans. New 
Glasgow. 


The old Highland name 
MacVanish 
has all but vanished. 
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August 12-13 — Campbell. In con- 
junction with the Festival of the Tartans, 
Clan tent & banquet, visits to ‘‘Hector 
Landing’’ and other sites. New Glasgow. 

August 13 — Murray. Picnic, pipe & 
fiddle music, dancing, etc., refresh- 
ments. ‘“‘Murrayheath,’ River John. 

August 13 — Sinclair. Banquet & 
dance 7 p.m. Canadian Legion Hall, 
Antigonish. 

August 13-14 — MacKenzie. In con- 
junction with Festival of the Tartans. 
New Glasgow. 


“Mighty 
are the universities 
of Scotland, 
and they will prevail. 
But even 
in your highest 
exultations 
never forget 
that they are not four, 
but five. 

The greatest of them 
is the poor, 
proud homes 
you come out of, 
which said so long ago: 
‘There shall be education 
in this land, ’’ 

— James M. Barrie 
(1860-1937) 


August 14 — MacKay. Church serv- 
ice at Loch Broom’s historical church in 
conjunction with the Festival of the Tar- 
tans, New Glasgow; Dinner Gathering, 
6 p.m. Heather Motel, Antigonish. 

August 14 — Sinclair. Church serv- 
ice, Kings United Church, Guysborough; 
Clan luncheon, Goshen. 

August 15-20 — Fergusson. In con- 
junction with the Gaelic Mod Closing 
Ceremonies, Aug. 20. St. Ann’s, C.B. 

August 17 — Matheson. Motorcade 
with chief, reception, registration, 
ceilidh. St. Ann’s, C.B. 

August 18 — Matheson. Church 
service, Kirkin of the Tartan, parade, 
Opening of Gaelic Mod, supper at fire 
hall. St. Ann’s, C.B. 

August 18-20 — Campbells. Camp- 


“An Englishman 
is aman who lives 
on an island 
in the North Sea 
governed by Scotsmen.’’ 
— Philip Guedalla 
(1889-1944). 
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bell family gathering, clan tent, work- 
shops, picnics, games and ceilidh, in con- 


junction with the Gaelic Mod. St. Ann’s, 


Ca. 

August 18-20 — MacAulay. In con- 
junction with the Gaelic Mod. St. Ann’s, 
C.B. 

August 19 — Buchanan. In conjunc- 
tion with the Gaelic Mod. St. Ann’s, 
C.B. 

August 19 — Matheson. Visits, 
cruise, Clan Parliament, banquet, road 
race, tug of war, St. Ann’s, C.B. 

August 19 — Matheson. In conjunc- 
tion with Gaelic Mod. St. Ann’s, C.B. 

August 19-20 — Grant. In conjunc- 
tion with the Gaelic Mod. St. Ann’s, 
C-B: 


There will be a ‘‘Clan Centre’’ open- 
ing in Barrington Place in Halifax from 
June 1 - August 20, 1983. For further in- 
formation concerning clan activities 
please drop in or call 423-1983. 





And | like rosé. 
Mateus rosé. 

_ The taste 

is unexpected. 
Pure enjoyment. 


Marketed across Canada by Schenley 








Mateus. The most enjoyed wine in the world. 
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Wee Davie 


David Harrington actually 
weighs 260 pounds. No North 
American is better at throwing 
heavy objects. See him in the 
flesh at the Antigonish Highland 
Games 


he morning mist is rising, and the 

lake taking shape beyond the spruce 

trees — a fiord, silver in the sun, 
between the crowding hills. The house at 
the head of the lake is angular and 
modern, a sprawl of brick and timber 
facades, almost hidden in woods and the 
folds of the hill it is built on, though the 
views from its vast windows extend for 
miles. There is something ancient in the 
mood of the place. It is not difficult to 
imagine it as the redoubt of some Celtic 
warlord, watchful, always, for the ap- 
proach of enemies. And, this morning, 
a very old rite is being enacted on a field 
beside the house. A huge man, wearing 
the red and green tartan kilt of the 
Cameron Highlanders, is crouched in a 
slow run, a cedar log, 20 feet long and 
weighing about 120 pounds, cradled 
against his left shoulder. Suddenly, he 
lets out a long, guttural. scream and 
heaves the log into the air. It turns over, 
stands on end for a moment, and then 
crashes to the ground. 

David Harrington smiles with satis- 
faction. He has executed a perfect caber 
toss. In Canada he is king of the caber. 
His dream is to be king of the caber in 
the whole world. So he strains and 
sweats here at his retreat in Quebec’s 
Gatineau Hills, only a 15-minute drive 
from downtown Ottawa, but somehow 
as remote as the Highlands where some 
fierce clansman first hurled a log into the 
air and invented a sport so demanding 
even its devoted practitioners call it 
madness. 

The history of the ‘‘heavy events”’ at 
Highland games is a matter of surmise, 
and legend that is as brutal as it is 
romantic. Malcolm Canmore, king of 
Scotland in the 11th century, is credited 
with having organized the first games at 
Braemar, with the aim of discovering 
and rewarding the speediest and strong- 
est of his warriors. As the games devel- 
oped, tests of strength were devised from 
the everyday activities of those rugged 
men of the north. One story has it that 
a primitive woodsman heaved a log 
across a stream to avoid fording it and 
getting wet while carrying his burden — 
and so ‘‘the bar?’ or caber, was first 
tossed. Hammer throwing was quite 
likely the lunchtime recreation of black- 
smiths, weight-throwing the dalliance of 
dockworkers, and stone-throwing the 
sport of shepherds who came to realize 
that golf required madness of an even 
more serious degree. 
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At modern Highland games there are 
seven officially recognized heavy events. 
There is the caber toss, in which the com- 
petitor tosses a heavy log for accuracy, 
standing at six o’clock and heaving the 
caber end over end so that it points to 
12 o’clock. And there are the throws, 
variously for distance and height, of 
hammers, weights and stone. Those who 
might consider the Highland ‘‘heavies’’ 
to be ethnic and trifling in the world of 
sport should know that they are the an- 
cestors of two modern Olympic events, 
the hammer and the shot put. ‘‘They’ve 
a more legitimate claim in athletic tra- 
dition than most events?’ says David 
Harrington. But they’re madness never- 
theless, as he found out when he first 
became aware of them. 

His athletic beginnings were quite 
sane. He was born in California, the son 
of Archibald Harrington, an American 
fighter pilot who, too impatient to wait 
for his country to enter the Second 
World War, signed up with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and, while waiting 
to go into action, met and married a 
Canadian woman. (Later, flying Mos- 
quitoes from a base in Britain, he earned 
decorations.) At high school young 
David excelled in the shot put and discus, 
eventually winning a combined athletic 
and academic scholarship to Stanford 
University in California. Meanwhile he 
was spending summers at his maternal 
grandfather’s property on Meach Lake 
in the Gatineau Hills, a place he loved 
and was to inherit in 1973. That year, his 
conventional athletic career at its peak, 
he was a member of the Canadian team 
at the Pacific Conference Games in 
Toronto. 

There is Scottish blood in his 
mother’s family, and as a boy David was 
instructed in the mystique of Highland 
gatherings. When he was 19, in 1965, he 
entered the shot put at the Glengarry 
Games in Maxville, Ont., and someone 
invited him to try his hand at the caber. 
**T got it up,’ he remembers, relaxing in 
a sitting room of the dream home he 
built on the shores of Meach Lake a few 
years ago, ““but I couldn’t get it over. I 
was devastated?’ He didn’t touch the 
caber for six years, until one day at a 
gathering in Ottawa when he picked up 
an 80-pound log and threw it 43 feet to 
win a distance-throwing contest — a 
peculiarly Canadian aberration that in 
recent years has fallen into disfavor. The 
true Scottish insanity calls for the toss- 
ing of a heavy log only for accuracy. 

Harrington tried to do that in An- 
tigonish, N.S., in 1972. ‘‘It was so heavy 
it damn near broke my back.” He suc- 
ceeded, finally, at Fergus, Ont., in 1978. 
That day he was persuaded, against his 
better judgement, to try the other heavy 
events; it took weeks for his back to 
recover. ‘‘I told them they were crazy — 
throwing a 56-pound weight with one 
hand?’ Never again, he vowed. 

But not long afterward he took an 
old sewing machine to a dump, and while 
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he stood there preparing to throw it 
away, something strange happened. 
‘“When I hefted that old machine, it felt 
so good in my hand. It said, Throw me. 
I threw it — and kept throwing it for an 
hour, hoping it would break so I 
wouldn’t pursue this lunacy. But it 
wouldn’t break. I took it home?’ He was 
lost, smitten by the beguiling curse of the 
heavies. 

Since coming under the spell of that 
old sewing machine, David Harrington 
who, in his saner moments is a manage- 
ment consultant — marketing time sys- 
tems for business offices — has com- 
peted in nearly 300 heavy events and won 
all but a handful of them. By 1982 he’d 
been Canadian caber champion five 
times, and held all the national records 
for hammers, weights and stone. He was 
recognized as one of the top 10 in the in- 
ternational field of heavy event con- 
tenders in April, 1981, when he was in- 
vited to the world championships in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He finished fourth 
over-all, missing the stone throw mark 
by only four inches. In December, 1981, 
while still recovering from a double her- 
nia operation, he competed in Lagos, 
Nigeria, and finished sixth. Since then, 
he hasn’t been getting older, he’s been 
getting better. 

He now holds the North American 
records for throwing the 56-pound 
weight (40 feet, one inch), the 22-pound 
hammer (108 feet, 10 inches), and the 
16-pound hammer (129 feet, 10 inches). 
He has set himself a rigorous training 
program to build strength and weight. At 
37, he’s entering the prime years for a 
heavy event contender, but although he’s 
six feet, three inches tall, and weighs 260 
pounds, he’s the smallest of the top 10. 
To the others he’s ‘‘Wee Dave:’ The ‘‘Big 
Yin’’ is the current world champion, 
Geoffrey Capes, an Englishman who 
weighs in at 330 pounds. Harrington’s 
thighs are thicker than the cabers he 
tosses, but Cape’s thighs are monstrous. 
When he visited the Harringtons — 
David, his wife, Janet, and the three 
children, Brenna, 10, Joanna, 8, and 
Andy, 4 — at Meach Lake recently, he 
couldn’t fit his legs under their dining 
room table (a converted grand piano) 
and had to eat his meals sitting sideways. 

David Harrington, like any athlete, 
is gripped by the desire to win. But he’s 
become enraptured too with the lore and 
the legend and what he calls the ‘‘es- 
thetics’’ of the heavy events. In 1981 he 
founded Heavy Events Canada, an as- 
sociation dedicated to promoting the 
sport and protecting the purity of its 
madness by discouraging such notions as 
throwing light cabers long distances. He 
has taken to making his own lead weights 
and hammerheads in a cauldron in his 
backyard. At gatherings he seeks out a 
piper while he’s warming up, using the 
music to fashion the rhythm of his exer- 
cises and to fill his mind with the lust for 
victory. ‘‘It makes my hackles rise’’ 
He talks about his ‘‘spiritual’’ ex- 
















periences on the field: ‘‘Sometimes I 
touch that caber and I just know it will 
go over to 12 o’clock-’ And about the in- 
spiring scenes in movies like Chariots of 
Fire — Eric Liddell, the 400-metre gold 
medalist in the 1924 Olympics, running, 
driven by some mystical force, the 
throat-catching stark beauty of the High- 
lands in the background. And Geordie. 
When Wee Geordie, the stripling grown 
into a giant, cannot put the shot for the 
pain of his homesickness there at the 
Olympics in a foreign land, visions of his 
beloved hills fill his head, and he hears 
the voices calling, ‘‘Geordie, Geor- 
die...’ and he heaves the shot an 
unheard-of distance. 

At home on the shore of Meach 
Lake, David Harrington sweats and 
pushes himself harder by the day. He be- 
lieves that the beauty of the place has an 
influence, a magic that sometimes gives 
him the power to hurl a hammer or a 
weight farther than has ever been seen. 
He thinks about the world champion- 
ships in Scotland and wonders if, when 
he is there, he will be able to see in his 
mind the hills of the Gatineau, and the 
mist on the lake, and touch the caber and 
know beyond any doubt, that it will go 
over and land, perfectly, at 12 o’clock. 















At the Gaelic College, a 
culture just won't die 


The International Gathering of the Clans 1983 closes at St. Anns, 
Cape Breton, on August 20; but the Gaelic arts will still be thriving 
here during Gatherings and Gatherings to come 


or 90 minutes one sunny Sunday this 
spring, about 350 churchgoers re- 
lived a traditional service of their 
Gaelic ancestors. The service wasn’t so 
-much a memorial to an old Cape Breton 
tradition as a statement that it had a fu- 
ture. It was delivered almost entirely in 
Gaelic, and in Cape Breton the demise 
of Gaelic has often been sadly predicted. 
The service also included precenting, a 
form of mournful chanting that dates 
back to the Protestant Reformation. 
Practitioners of both are rare. The 
fact that there are any at all is a tribute 
to Celtic stubbornness and pride, and to 
the Gaelic College at St. Anns. But even 
the founder of the College, the Rev. 
A.W.R. MacKenzie — whose passionate 
pursuit of a Gaelic beacon was well- 
known — would have been surprised at 
what happened in Stewart United 
Church in the Bras d’Or Lake village of 
Whycocomagh. With some exceptions, 
precenting died out in Cape Breton 
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churches at the end of the last century. 
As cultural identification waned, so did 
precenting, because it required an under- 
standing of the whole culture, not just 
the language. 

When a precentor chanted a line 
from a psalm — converted into the 
poetic metric form — worshippers re- 
peated a line. And usually someone rose 
to embellish the chant, adding a different 
intonation or interpretation. Surpris- 
ingly, some were able to do that at 
Stewart United Church. For Jim St. 
Clair, a Celtic and Cape Breton historian 
who helped organize the service, this was 
“fa statement of a continuation of tradi- 
tion’’ Rev. MacKenzie would have ap- 
preciated that, because to him ‘‘culture 
was a living thing, not just a com- 
memorative thing’’ 

It was in that spirit that the Gaelic 
College, the only institution of its kind 
in North America, was formed in 1939. 
Today, the college — despite a genera- 





tion of cultural indifference — welcomes 
thousands of students and visitors annu- 
ally. Its contribution, says St. Clair, is in- 
calculable. The college is indeed unique. 
It is first and foremost a learning institu- 
tion where students from around the 
world come for instruction in Gaelic lan- 
guage, bagpipe music, Highland danc- 
ing, pipe-band drumming and Scottish 
violin. In its 43 years, more than 7,000 
students have spent part of their sum- 
mers immersed in Celtic culture. 

At the same time, the college brings 
out the Scot in every visitor. Anyone with 
a hint of Scottish blood can search for 
their clan connection in the Great Hall 
of the Clans — though be forewarned 
that the Highlands held some barbarous 
folk — or discover their clan tartan in 
the craft centre. 

But even for those who have never 
visited the college, its existence has left 
an impact. Leonard Jones, its executive- 
director for the past 17 years, says, ‘‘If 
it had not been for this place to keep the 
heritage going, I think there would be 
very little of it in Nova Scotia?’ At times 
it has been a struggle. A generation of 
young people grew up with little interest 
in their heritage. Even now, with a re- 
surgence of interest, fostering the tradi- 
tions of the Highland Scottish settlers is 
difficult. Government restraint is elim- 
inating most of the Gaelic language and 
history classes in public schools. 

A few years ago, 60% of the 200 
summer students were American, and 
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only about 15% Nova Scotian. Now, 
most are Nova Scotian. For two weeks 
(though some stay longer or return the 
following year), they get the best instruc- 
tion from internationally known 
teachers. 

Out of those classes come students 
who make the culture come alive — the 
step-dancers, the pipe-band drummers, 
the pipers and the fiddlers. When the ses- 
sions end, the Gaelic Mod begins. The 
Mod, which means gathering or meeting 
place, is as old as the college. It brings 
together in competition the province’s 
top performers in dance and music dis- 
ciplines. Throughout the Mod, there are 
Scottish concerts in the outdoor perfor- 
mance centre. This year, the Mod starts 
on August 15, and ends August 20 in 
conjunction with the official closing 
ceremonies of The International Gather- 
ing of the Clans 1983. 

The college will also be host for the 
first time to the Festival of Scottish Fid- 
dling on July 9 and 10 — as usual, the 
weekend nearest summer’s first full 
moon. First held in 1973, the festival has 
outgrown its original site in Glendale. 
Ironically, the festival began partly be- 
cause of a 1971 CBC program The 
Vanishing Fiddler. The program took a 
nostalgic look at the diminishing num- 
ber of home-grown fiddlers and what the 
decline meant to a culture so rooted in 
music. 

Twelve years and three records later, 
the festival is a gathering of more than 
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200 fiddlers, plus dancers and pipers. It 
attracts visitors from all over the conti- 
nent. According to Frank MacInnis, a 
member of the Cape Breton Fiddlers As- 
sociation, there are now more fiddlers 
than ever before, and many are young. 
The lively style of Cape Breton fiddling 
is different from any other, and when 10, 
50 or 100 fiddlers get together on the 
Same stage the sound is extraordinary. 
‘“We had a Scottish orchestra here,’ 
MacInnis says, ‘‘and they were amazed 
we could get so many fiddlers playing to- 
gether, without music sheets, and all in 
the same time.’ 

The college has one other claim to in- 
ternational.fame, its weavers of hand- 
made Scottish tartans and its craft shop. 
It was originally set up by Mrs. A.W.R. 
MacKenzie, one of the world’s outstand- 
ing weavers. She was sometimes con- 
sulted about the authenticity of Scottish 
clan tartans by the officially recognized 
authority, the Lord Lyon of Scotland. 
According to Jim St. Clair, her work is 
largely responsible for the economically 
important crafts and weaving industry 
here today. | 

Seventeen years ago, the craft centre 
was taken over by Isobel MacAulay, now 
the authority on tartans in Canada. She 
can tell you more than you ever thought 
possible to know about Scottish clans, 
the kilt, and 265 tartans. She tells you, 
for instance, that between 1746 and 1783 
the English would not allow the Scots to 
wear their tartans because they feared 


their importance as a unifying symbol. 
Scots who defied the ban risked losing 
their heads. She can determine, from a 
list of 4,000 names, what clan you might 
belong to, or what sept of a clan. 
MacAulay has made kilts for political 
leaders such as Robert Stanfield and 
George Hees. She outfitted an entire 
Hollywood wedding party, and wove 
garments for Princess Margaret. She 
swore an Oath that she’d never reveal the 
princess’ measurements. The kilts, the 
tartans, the fiddling, the dancing and the 
language were only part of A.W.R.’s 
dream in 1939. But his stubbornness, and 
the stubbornness of Cape Breton Scots 
who wouldn’t let go, have brought Scot- 
tish culture through indifferent years. 
— Glenn Wanamaker 
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What'll you find at the 
Antigonish Highland Games? 





Merely ‘‘the strongest men, the fastest runners, the best musicians 


and dancers.’ 


he skirl of the pipes. . .the thump of 

dancers’ pumps on the platform... 

the straining muscles of thickset 
men...the surge of energy as runners 
finish their courses. Nowhere does the 
vitality and energy of the Scot come so 
alive as at Highland games. Here, too, 
local residents and visitors meet and 
mingle, search for common roots, and 
admire the strongest men, the fastest 
runners and the best musicians and 
dancers. 

And at the Antigonish Highland 
Games, held from July 15 to 17, you’ll 
*‘see the games done properly’’ as 
Wilena MacInnis Penny, Games’ chair- 
man puts it. Last year 1,500 competitors 
took part in the games in the small rural 
community 140 miles (220 km) from 
Halifax, in eastern Nova Scotia. This 
Gathering is one of the few in North 
America that feature simultaneous pip- 
ing, dancing and athletics. It is spon- 
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sored by the Antigonish Highland So- 
ciety, which has kept alive the Scottish 
heritage of Nova Scotia since its found- 
ing in 1861 as the Highland Society of the 
County of Sydney. 

Tales of ancient Celts and of clan 
warfare have obscured the origin of 
Highland games. They may have begun 
under the supervision of Druids with a 
parade, a herald, a marked-out arena, 
and places for important personalities. 
Entertainment was one reason for start- 
ing the games, but to them came chief- 
tains and kings in search of the fittest 
and fleetest men. 

Some events, like sword dances, done 
with the blades upward, surprised the in- 
vading Romans as far back as AD 54. 
The dance of the crossed swords, the 
Ghillie Callum, originated when Mal- 
colm Canmore fought and slew one of 
Macbeth’s chiefs near Dunsinane. He 
formed a cross on the ground by plac- 
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ing his weapon over his opponent’s, and 
then danced triumphantly over them. 
The tune of the Ghillie Callum, the story 
goes, was composed to mock Canmore’s 
tax collectors. 

For centuries the Scots have danced 
for the sheer joy of it, but many factors 
have influenced Highland dances. The 
Norsemen made contributions, as did 
French ballet when Mary was Queen of 
Scots. And the Highland fling may have 
been inspired by the tossing antlers of the 
Stag. 

Only over the last two hundred years 
has it been possible to sort out fact from 
fancy in the history of Highland games. 
After the 1745 Rising, the English at- 
tempted to stamp out the warlike tenden- 
cies of the clans and to ban what they 
considered their barbarous customs, in- 
cluding the playing of the bagpipes. But 
toward the end of the 18th century, the 
Scots began to gather for piping competi- 
tions. Dancing took place in the breaks 
between the playing of the pipes. 

The first Highland Society gathering 
took place in 1781, at Falkirk, just 10 
years before the first Highland settlers 
landed in Nova Scotia. In the 19th cen- 
tury, Highland games spread throughout 
Scotland, and the Scots carried the 
memories of them with them as they mi- 
grated to distant lands. The games’ pres- 
tige reached new heights when Queen 
Victoria took an interest in them. 
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‘*Gatherings’’ are now a feature of many 
communities throughout Scotland, and 
those at Braemar are under royal 
patronage. 

The first traditional games in North 
America took place on Prince Edward 
Island in 1838, when the Caledonian 
Club held a Highland gathering. Around 
the middle of the last century, Highland 
games became the rage in the United 
States, with Boston holding its first event 
in 1853 and Brooklyn hosting one in 
1867. At least 100 Scottish societies in the 
eastern United States staged Highland 
games, and they had an important influ- 
ence on the early development of track 
and field athletics. But as amateur sports 
increased in importance, the games, with 
their demands for professionalism, 
slowly lost their appeal. They came to be 
viewed as ‘‘the ethnic custom of a 
minority: immigrant group”’ 

This did not happen in Canada. 

The games in Antigonish began on 
October 18, 1863, on ‘‘Apple Tree 
Island, the beautiful ground of W.C. 
Hierlhy.”’ The amusements were 
restricted to the members of the High- 
land Society and their guests. Two years 
later the games attracted 2,000 people, 
and in the following year they began with 
all members of the society dancing the 
Highland reel. 

When the Antigonish Highland So- 
ciety celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
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the games, Lieute- 
nant Governor H.P. 
McKeen said, ‘‘The 
» Games are symbolic 
| of Nova Scotia’s 
| heritage, along with 
| other characteristics 
including romanti- 
' cism, love of learn- 
, ing, sense of honor 
| and patriotism, the 
~ love of combat, 
, whether physical or 
| mental.’ 
The Antigonish 
— Highland Games 
"= run for three days 
and include High- 
land dancing and 
piping competitions, 
‘“‘heavy  events’’ 
(putting the stone) 
and ‘‘light events’’ 
(running and jump- 
ing). Tossing the 
caber, a heavy pole, 
requires not only 
strength but co- 
ordination, as does 
the throwing of the 
ancient hammer and 
the hurling of 26- 
and 56-pound 
weights. While the 
games run from July 
15 to 17, a Special 
Clans’ Day has been 
organized for Sun- 
? day, July 10. The 
Federation of Scottish Clans in Nova 
Scotia plans a marchpast, the Kirking of 
the Tartans, clan meetings and other 
events. 

The games open officially at 8:30 
p.m. on Friday, July 15, at Columbus 
Field, after a Pipe Band Parade down 
Antigonish’s Main Street. They end at 4 
p.m. on Sunday, July 17, with a Massed 
Pipe Band Display and the presentation 
of awards. An area has been set aside on 
the west side of Columbus Field as the 
Field of the Clans, and here they will set 
up hospitality tents. A number of cham- 
pionships are planned for this year. With 
many people in Highland dress, Colum- 
bus Field becomes a swirling panorama 
of color and action. Out of all this 
emerges a renewed sense of community 
as the events of Old Scotland are en- 
livened with the best that New Scotland 
has to offer. 
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Was Glooscap really a Scot? 


uperman was Clark Kent, but the 
Micmac superman Glooscap was a 
Scottish warrior named Henry Sin- 
clair who wintered in Nova Scotia almost 
a century before Columbus ‘‘dis- 
covered’? America. That, at least, is the 
fascinating theory of historian Frederick 
J. Pohl, who explained it in Atlantic 
Crossings Before Columbus, published 
in 1961. Not all historians agreed with 
Pohl, but he made a highly convincing 
case that this blond, sea-going Scot — 
born at Roslin Castle near Edinburgh in 
1345 — not only wandered about main- 
land Nova Scotia in 1398 but also lived 
among the Micmacs long enough to be 
remembered through centuries as the 
man-god Glooscap. Most Nova Scotians 
date the arrival of the Scots either from 
Sir William Alexander’s abortive settle- 
ment at Port Royal in 1629, or from the 
landing of Highlanders from the im- 
migrant ship Hector in Pictou County in 
1773; but, if Pohl was right, Sinclair beat 
Sir William by 231 years and the Hector 
by 375 years. 

Sinclair was fighting in the Faeroe Is- 
lands, which were part of his earldom, 
in 1390, when he heard that a ship had 
been wrecked and, since shipwrecks were 
fair game for pillage at the time, the local 
fishermen were attacking the crew. Sin- 
clair rescued the mariners and discovered 
they were Venetians. Their commander, 
Nicolo Zeno, was a brother of the most 
famous admiral of the time, Carlo Zeno. 
Sinclair hoped to dominate the northern 
seas, and promptly appointed Nicolo 
commander of his fleet. After his death, 
Sinclair appointed another Zeno brother, 
Antonio, as fleet commander. Nicolo 
and Antonio used to write to Carlo, 
‘*The Lion,’ in Venice, and this cor- 
respondence was published in 1558 by a 
great-great-great grandson of Antonio. 
Historians call it the Zeno Document, 
and it is a basic source for Pohl’s intrigu- 
ing account. 

The Zeno Document reports that as 
far back a 1371, four fishing boats — the 
fishermen were Sinclair’s subjects — 
were blown so far out to sea that they 
eventually came ashore on land that was 
probably Newfoundland. They spent 
more than 20 years on the island, 
and apparently on lands to the 
south, and then one of them made 
contact with some European fisher- 
men and managed to return to the 
Faeroes. Sinclair decided to ex- 
plore these new lands and set 
sail around April 1, 1398. His 
fleet consisted of 13 little ves-. 
sels, two of them driven 
by oars. The Zeno Docu-, 
ment suggests he tried .22" 
to land at New- eee 
foundland but 
was driven off 
by natives, 
and then 4 
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sailed into Chedabucto Bay. It seems he 
dropped anchor on June 1 in Guysbor- 
ough harbor. 


Sinclair then sent 100 soldiers to ex-— 


plore the source of smoke they could see 
swirling above a distant hill. The soldiers 
reported back that ‘‘the smoke was a 
natural thing proceeding from a great 
fire in the bottom of a hill, and that there 
was a spring from which issued a certain 
substance like pitch, which ran 
into the sea, and that there- 
abouts dwelt a great many 
people, half-wild, and living 
in caves. They were of 
small stature and very 
timid?’ Geographical de- 
tective work, archeol- 
Ogy, modern science 
and various docu- 
ments seem to pin- 
point the burning 
hill as the asphalt 
area at Stellarton, 
about 50 miles 
direct from the 
head of Guys- 
borough 
harbor. 


Ne 


Jeg The 
= Scot liked 
me the soil, the 
fe rivers, even the 
’ air, and wanted 
to found a settle- 
ment. Most of his 
party went home, but 
he kept some men with 

him, and the two oar- 
powered boats. They probably 
had a square sail each, like the 
vessels the Vikings had used to 
cross to Newfoundland. They were 


* good for exploring rivers and coasts, and 


he took them through the Strait of Can- 
so to meet the Indians at Pictou which, 
centuries later, would be the North 
American disembarkation point for tens 
upon thousands of his countrymen. 
He apparently persuaded some Mic- 
macs to act as guides in his exploration 
of what he first thought to be an island. 
The narrow isthmus at Baie Verte 
changed his mind. It was navigable by 
canoe to Cumberland Basin with a port- 















































age of only 
three miles. 

The trip 
along River 
Hebert towards 

Parrsboro in- 
cluded only one 
portage of just 400 

yards in the 22 
miles. Sinclair may 
then have travelled on 

to Annapolis Basin 

and across the Micmac 
canoe route to Liverpool. 
By October, he was back 
on Green Hill, southwest of 

Pictou harbor, to attend a 

gathering of the Micmacs. 

‘*Twas the time for holding the 
great and yearly feast with danc- 
ing and merry games.’ 

Next, he doubled back to Spen- 
cer Island, Minas Channel, and: did some 
hunting. The meat of the animals was 
sliced and dried. The bones were 
chopped up and boiled in a big iron pot 
to extract the marrow. His winter camp- 
site was on the high promontory of Cap 
d’Or overlooking Advocate harbor. Dur- 
ing the winter, the expedition built a ship 
and, when spring arrived, Sinclair sailed 
away from Nova Scotia for ever. 

His ancestry was a mixture of Nor- 
man, French, Norwegian and Scottish. 
The first Sinclair known in what is now 
the United Kingdom had arrived with 
William the Conqueror in 1066. Sinclair’s 
grandfather, a friend of Robert the 
Bruce, King of Scotland, died fighting 
the Saracens in Spain in 1330. His father, 
Sir William Sinclair, also died in battle 
while fighting the Lithuanians from a 
base in Prussia in 1358. Henry was 13 at 
the time. He was trained in martial ex- 
ercises with sword, spear, bow and ar- 
row. He spoke Latin and French and be- 
came a knight at 21. His first wife, who 
died young, was the great-granddaughter 
of King Magnus of Sweden and Norway. 
His second wife, Janet Holyburton of 
Dirleton Castle, bore him three sons and 
three daughters. 

Sinclair was installed as the Earl of 
Orkney and Lord of Shetland when he 
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was only 24. The earldom included the 
Faeroes, the Orkneys, the Shetlands, 
more than 170 islands. Fifty-three were 
inhabited and, in all, they extended 
across 170 miles of ocean. The islands 
were a kind of buffer state between 
Scotland and Norway, and were an ex- 
tremely difficult empire to control. Sin- 
clair held his appointment at the pleasure 
of King Hakon VI of Norway, and Nor- 
way had controlled the islands since the 
ninth century. But as an earl or ‘‘jarl’’ 
he was next to royalty himself. He had 
authority to stamp coins, make laws, re- 
mit crimes, wear a crown, and have a 
sword carried before him. He had al- 
ready been rewarded by King David of 
Scotland, for a successful raid into Eng- 
land, with the title of Lord Sinclair and 
the position of Lord Chief Justice of 
Scotland. Sinclair excelled in a furious 





time. 
Hoyt’s will provide you with a special seal Before he was 35, he had built up a 
with which you yourself can seal your container’s door. fleet larger than Norway’s, and Norway 
You also break the seal at your destination. was by then hard-pressed to defend itself 


from Baltic pirates. Still, he brooded 
over his lack of guns, the new technology 
developed among naval powers in the 
Mediterranean area. A decade later, the 
fisherman who had survived Newfound- 
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Support for the Zeno Document’s ac- 
count of Sinclair’s itinerary in 1398 lies 
in Silas Tertius Rand’s Legends of the 
Micmacs. Rand, a Baptist missionary 
from the Annapolis Valley, was an in- 
triguing story in his own right. He knew 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Maliseet, Mic- 
mac, Mohawk, and half a dozen other 
tongues as well. From 1846 to 1886, he 
served as a missionary to the Indians of 
the Maritimes and, during those four 
decades, he wrote down the famous 
Legends, compiled an English-Micmac 
dictionary of 40,000 words, and trans- 
lated most of the Bible into Micmac. He 
was self-educated, and he saved an en- 
tire oral literature and language from 
probable oblivion. 

We learn from Rand and from 
Charles Leland, a contemporary in New 
England, that Glooscap, like Sinclair, 
was ‘‘a leader who came from the east, 
far across the great sea?’ He was a 
prince. He was a king who sailed the 
seas. His home was in a large town on 
an island. He came with many soldiers. 
He came across the ocean via Newfound- 
land, and he first met the Micmacs at 
Pictou. His chief weapon was ‘‘a sword 
of sharpness,’ He had three daughters. 
His character was unusual. The Micmacs 
described Glooscap as ‘‘sober, grave and 
good. He seemed to have been on the 
whole a noble-minded, generous sort of 
personage. You do not often meet with 
| any mischievous exercise of his power. 
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Strangers were always welcome to his 
wigwam, and the necessitous never failed 
to share in his hospitality — until some 
act of treachery on their part or some 
distrust of his ability called for castiga- 
tion,’ Sinclair, according to the Zeno 
Document, had similar qualities of char- 
acter. He was “‘a prince as worthy of im- 
mortal memory as any that ever lived, 
for his great bravery and remarkable 
goodness.’ 

Glooscap-Sinclair explored Nova 
Scotia extensively. He slept for six 
months in the wigwam of a giant named 
Winter. He stayed only from one sailing 
season to the next. The prince had 
“‘made long trips across the ocean on the 
backs of whales [Micmac imagery for 
decked ships]?’ He was entertained by 
the playing of flutes. He possessed 
money, iron and a store. His men built 
a roaring fire in the wigwam and by mid- 
night it was all out. (The Micmacs were 
critical of the European’s wasteful use of 
fire.) He spoke of angels and devils, and 
he owned a prayer book. ‘‘He looked 
and lived like other men. He ate, drank, 
smoked, slept and danced along with 
them?’ ) 

The name Glooscap or Kuloskap 
means ‘‘the liar?’ He is called the de- 
ceiver, ‘‘not because he deceives man, 
but because he is clever enough to lead 
his enemies astray, the highest possible 
virtue to the early American mind?’ His 
enemies were darkness, night and a ser- 
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pent that represented storm, rains and 
the water. These he ‘‘conquers not by 
brute force but by craft and ruses,’ The 
Glooscap legend spread for 1,000 miles 
among all the other Algonquin tribes. Its 
location is always Nova Scotia. Kuloskap 
the Master and Other Algonquin Poems 
includes these lines: 


Kuloskap was first 

First and greatest 

To come into our land — 

Into Nova Scotia. 

When the Master left Uktakumkuk, 
Called by the English Newfoundland, 
He went to Pitlook or Pictou 
Which means the rising of bubbles 
Because at that place the water 

Is very strangely moving. 

There he found an Indian village 

A town of a hundred wigwams. 
Kuloskap, being a handsome 

And very stately warrior 

With the air of a great chief, 

Was greatly admired by all 
Especially the women; 

So that everyone felt honored 
Whose wigwam he deigned to enter. 


In the spring of 1399, the Micmacs 
visited Glooscap at his campsite. They 
looked for his canoe, ‘‘but near the shore 
there is a small rocky island with trees 
growing on it?’ He had built a ship, 
probably with two masts and 40 to 50 
feet in length. ‘‘They go on board, set 
sail, and find the floating island very 
manageable as a canoe. It goes like 
magic.’ 


It seemed ‘‘He could do anything and 
everything.’ 


He invited all to a parting banquet 
By the great Lake Minas shore 

On the silver waters edge 

And when the feast was over, 
Entered his great canoe 

And sailed away over the water, 
The shining waves of Minas; 

And they looked in silence at him 
Until they could see him no more, 
Yet, after they ceased to behold him 
They still heard his voice in song, 
The wonderful voice of the Master, 
But the sounds grew fainter and fainter, 
And softer in the distance 

Till at last they died away. 


To the Micmacs, the sound of the 
chanting song as the ship set sail was 
‘‘Nemajelchk, Numeedich’’ repeated 
three times. It is possible that what they 
heard was the refrain of an old Norse sea 
chantey: ‘‘Nu mo jag, nu mo deg”’ which 
means ‘‘Now must I, Now must You’’ 
or, very loosely, yo ho heave ho, yo ho 
heave ho. Sinclair apparently cleared the 
Bay of Fundy and landed at Westford, 
Mass., for a while. He returned to the 
Orkneys and in the year 1400, died in 
battle while defending his kingdom 
against the invading English. 

The legends were retold around the 
campfires and in the wigwams and 
lodges of the Micmacs and other tribes, 
and they grew to give Glooscap the 
stature of a superman. He gained won- 
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drous powers, and achieved glorious ex- 
ploits. It seems that one of his favorite 
wigwam sites was the top of Cape Blom- 
idon, and from its 400-foot elevation he 
enjoyed a lordly view of Minas Basin and 
the Bay of Fundy. 

The beavers, who were large in those 
days, had a three-mile dam from Blom- 
idon to the Cumberland shore. Their 
construction reached a crisis point when 
the dam flooded out Glooscap’s medi- 
cine garden at Advocate harbor. He 
arose in wrath, breached the dam with 
a missile-like arrow from his mighty bow 
and hurled huge rocks at the fleeing 
beaver. Some of the boulders soared over 
Minas Basin for nine or 10 miles before 
they splashed down along the Economy 
shore. Ever since they have been visible 
— despite 50-foot tides — as the Five Is- 
lands. Henry Sinclair was one of your 
mightier Scots. 
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Master of the Tattoo 





The Nova Scotia Tattoo is ‘‘the biggest indoor show ever staged in 
Canada’’ and this year it honors both the Loyalist and the Scottish 
traditions in the province’s history. The backstage tough guy who 
pulls it all together is Colonel Ian Fraser. Naturally, he’s a Nova 


Scotia Scot 


an Fraser just wanted to be a damn 
good soldier. It was never his idea to 
become a theatre producer with 
stripes, a gold-braid impresario, a back- 
stage martinet, the leader of those who 
experienced not the smell of gunpower 
and the roar of battle but the smell of 
greasepaint and the roar of the crowd. 


No sir, he never dreamed he’d end his 


good, long military career as the field 
commander of costume makers, lighting 
experts, barbershop quartets, folk 
dancers and eight-year-old gymnasts. 
But here he is at 50, the father of two 
grown-up daughters, a colonel, a career 
soldier who’s done stints in such hot 
spots as Cyprus, knows precisely what 
he must do the moment the Third World 
War begins, once commanded the elite 
Canadian Airborne Regiment and has 
more than 200 parachute jumps to his 
credit, and what’s he doing? He’s spend- 
ing the days and nights of his life fret- 
ting over such matters as how to pull off 
stage extravaganzas to thrill tens of 
thousands of men, women and kiddies. 
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How come? 

Well, Fraser happens to be the pro- 
ducer, director, and not-so-benevolent 
dictator of the Nova Scotia Tattoo. It’s 
the biggest indoor show ever staged in 
Canada. Its theme this year is ‘‘The 
Gathering of The Clans and the Loyalist 
Tradition,’ and if the show is even half 
as good as the productions that earned 
him the label ‘‘Canada’s military tattoo 
specialist?’ it’ll be a thundering, glitter- 
ing, foot-stomping, sellout success. 

That’s Fraser’s whole problem. He is 
simply so good at the rare business of 
marrying theatrical technique to military 
precision that he cannot escape his fate 
as the field marshal of live entertainment 
in the Canadian Armed Forces. Earlier 
this summer, as the horrendous artistic 
and logistical problems of mounting the 
eighth gigantic tattoo of his life swarmed 


over him, he bared his square, even teeth 


in a big grin and said, ‘‘If you know 
you’re going to get raped, you might as 
well make up your mind to enjoy it?’ 


That’s a typical Ian Fraser wisecrack. 
He loves the army. He understands the 
army. He knows how to make the army 
work for him but he also knows that the 
army, like God, still moves in mysterious 
ways its wonders to perform. He is too 
smart not to know these ways are some- 
times hilarious, and the result is that lan 
Fraser may just be among Canada’s least 
reverent senior army officers. He has the 
air of the practical joker about him. 
While dressing down a trembling young 
officer-cadet for some minor infraction, 
he’s been known to pause, glower, steam 
with solemn rage, then shout to his outer 
office, ‘‘Sergeant, have we received a 
reply from Ottawa yet on my request to 
have flogging reinstated in the Canadian 
army?”’ 

A retired brigadier says Fraser has ‘‘a 
demanding nature and a very fertile 
imagination,’ and when the tattoo king 
of Canada dreamed up his annual raids 
on the home of Fredericton poet Alden 
Nowlan he demonstrated both. As com- 
manding officer, 2nd Battalion, Gage- 
town, N.B., it was the painful duty of 
him and less playful officers to dress up 
every New Year’s morning and attend the 
lieutenant-governor’s official levee in 
Fredericton. But Fraser, with a straight 
face, persuaded his fellow officers that 
since Fredericton was officially ‘‘the 
poet’s corner of Canada,’ and since 
Alden Nowlan was officially the writer- 
in-residence at the University of New 
Brunswick, protocol demanded they at- 
tend Nowlan’s levee as well. Which they 


A thundering, glittering, foot-stomping success 
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Fraser ‘‘rubs some people the wrong way”’ 


_ did. Every New Year’s morning for 


years. The joke became a tradition. 


_ Nowlan, who has high respect for Fraser 


_ as both a drinking buddy and authority 


on military history, usually presided in 
_ his pyjamas. 


Fraser is trim, chunky, cocky, ir- 
repressible. His hair is straight, stringy, 


_ grey, his glasses silver-rimmed, his man- 


ner so full of gee-whiz enthusiasm that, 


_ if he had a squeaky voice, you might mis- 


take him for hockey commentator 
Howie Meeker. His strut has less to do 


_ with self-importance than with energy. 


‘*T have to keep busy,’ he says. ‘‘If I’m 


_ not busy, I get treasonous. I tend to get 





| into trouble?’ If it’s true that Satan finds 


mischief for idle hands to do, then Fraser 
could not have asked for better protec- 
tion from evil than regular orders to 
whip tattoos into shape. Each show has 
a cast of more than 700 and, as just one 
example of the ordnance challenge, the 


_ lighting for the 1980 tattoo required the 


_ Introduction to the Halifax Metro Cen- 
tre of no less than eight miles of special 
_ cable. 


Tattoos were not always spectacles. 


_ The word comes from the Dutch faptoe, 





_ meaning ‘‘turn off the tap on the cask,’ 


or, more loosely, ‘‘shut up’’ By the 17th 


_ century, it had come-.to mean a distinc- 
_ tive drum beat in the evening to order 
_ soldiers out of taverns and into their gar- 
_ risons. Variations of the word popped up 
_ in armies all over Europe, and its inten- 


_ tion was already clear in 1644 when a 


British colonel made this ruling: ‘‘If any- 
one shall bee found tiplinge or drinkinge 
in any Taverne, Inne or Alehouse after 
the hour of nyne of the clock at night, 
when the Tap-too beates, hee shall pay 
28°62" 

A tattoo, in short, was simply a 
drum’s way of announcing, ‘‘Time, 
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gents. Drink up.’ 
By the 18th century, 
however, it had be- 

“come something 
more. In 1742, when 
English author 
Horace Walpole 
said, ‘‘One loves a 
review and a ttat- 
too,’ he was think- 
ing of what the Ox- 
ford dictionary calls 
‘‘a military enter- 
tainment consisting 
of an elaboration of 
the tattoo by extra 
music and perfor- 
mance of exercises 
by troops, generally 
at night and by 
torch or other artifi- 
cial light?’ 

The modern, 
Canadian, Ian 
Fraser contribution 
to all this was to 
complement the mil- 
itary show with a pit 
band, dramatic 

lighting, swirling costumes, sound ef- 
fects, props, fantasy, and even such gim- 
micks as dry-ice mist. He gave each tat- 
too a historical theme that meant more 
to most audiences than the old hup-two- 
three and oom-pah-pah but, at the same 
time, his tattoos never lost their military 
flavor. The results, he insists with be- 
coming immodesty, are the world’s best 
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tattoos. They are popular entertainment 


aimed not at culture-vultures but at ‘‘the 
sort of guy who’d take the wife and kids 
out to watch a street parade. That’s the 
type of cat we’re reaching, and that’s 
90% of the population”’ 

When Fraser brags, he’s bragging not 
for himself but for the army. ‘‘I don’t 
think for one second,’ he says, ‘‘that 
anyone but the military could pull off 
one of these shows. ... The great thing 
about the military is that you never have 
to tell anyone twice that something has 
to be done. They’re also intensely loyal. 
They’re not out for themselves. They’re 
great team people.... We took on the 
79 tattoo for the Gathering of the Clans 
on almost no notice. We worked day and 
night for more than four months. We 
never stopped.’ 

Fraser was only 27, a platoon com- 
mander with the 2nd Battalion, The 
Black Watch, Gagetown, N.B., when he 
took on his first tattoo. He remembers 
that ‘‘an incredible brigadier, one of the 
greatest military brains I’ve ever met, de- 
cided in ’59 that he wanted to put ona 
historical military pageant in the Lady 
Beaverbook rink in Fredericton. His 
name was Bob Moncel, and he wanted 
this production to raise money for IODE 
charities up there?’ Fraser had been sup- 
plementing his army pay by writing CBC 
radio plays — including a series about 
a Nova Scotia village which boasted not 
only numerous drunkards but also ‘‘the 


Sir John A. Macdonald chapter”’ of the 
temperance society — and Moncel had 
heard a couple. That slender connection 
to show biz was enough for him. Young 
Fraser, he decided, was just the chap to 
produce the tattoo. Moreover, it didn’t 
hurt Fraser’s chance at all that, while 
earning his BA at Acadia University, 
he’d majored in history and English. 
(Halifax-born and New Glasgow-bred, 
Fraser only joined the army after dis- 
covering that, if he did, it would pay his 
way through Acadia.) 


I: was Moncel who dreamed up the for- 
mula for jazzed-up tattoos that Ian 
Fraser has been using off and on for 22 
years, not only to earn thunderous ap- 
plause for the armed forces but also to 
arouse pride of country among Cana- 
dians from coast to coast. That first tat- 
too was called ‘‘Soldiers of the Queen,’ 
and it was a local smash hit. Even so 
worldly a critic as Lord Beaverbrook 
loved it. 

The army remembered. 

In 1962 when Fraser was a machine- 
gun instructor at Camp Borden, it 
fingered him to team up with the RCMP 
Musical Ride to produce ‘‘The Canadian 
Tattoo’’ at the Seattle World’s Fair. The 
show was to occur on a clay football 
field, but exactly one day before open- 
ing night, heavy rain had turned the field 
into a foot-deep quagmire. With the 
bluff, bravado, and bulldozing that 
would later earn Fraser enemies in 
Halifax, he persuaded the Fair’s 
American brass to pave the entire field 
within 24 hours. This feat made the front 
page of Variety magazine, and the tat- 
too turned out to be the most popular 
show of the entire fair. ‘‘Its theme was 
that Canada was neither French nor 
English but a combination of the best of 
both,’ Fraser recalls. For only a second, 
he looks uncharacteristically sad. ‘‘We 
actually believed that then’’ 

By 1964, Fraser was at the Defence 
Services Staff College, Nilgiris, South In- 
dia. He’d had enough of show business 
and when word came that he must now 
do or die in the cause of a gargantuan 
tattoo to celebrate Canada’s coming cen- 
tennial, he wrote a long letter in which 
he tried to refuse the assignment. (Some- 
times, even among the military, one ap- 
parently does have to ask twice to get a 
man to do something.) The letter didn’t 
work. His superior officer, the boss of 
all armed forces centennial-year demon- 
strations, was Brig. Charles Andrew 
Peck of Hillsborough, N.B. ‘‘I just told 
him that this was the kind of show we 
wanted,’ Peck recalls. ‘“‘Then I left him 
alone, and let him go to it?’ 

But first, Peck and Fraser toured 
Europe, picking brains of tattoo 
authorities in London, Edinburgh, 
France, Italy. What Fraser eventually 
came up with, Peck now says, ‘‘was bet- 
ter than any of them”’ Fraser, for his 
part, is still grateful to Peck for stoutly 
resisting pressure from Canadians who 
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The Prince of Wales Coat of Arms in 
Halifax seen above Import Bazaar 


ston Place Shops 








“Where Yesterday Meets Tomorrow” 


his summer as the city prepares to welcome the 
Prince and Princess of Wales we are reminded 


of an earlier visit. 


During the summer of 1860, The Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII) visited Halifax. 


While here, he toured the Granville Street 
business district, which was being rebuilt after 
the great fire of 1859. 


At that time, the owner of the building on the 
corner of Granville & Duke Streets, Mr. 
Romans, requested permission to place The 
Prince of Wales coat of arms on the building. 


And so it was that the new building proudly 
displayed this royal coat of arms carved in 
stone, and the building has since been known as 
The Prince of Wales Building. 


It is now part of the restored Granville Street 
facade and houses The Barrington Place Shops. 





We are proud to welcome the Prince and Princess of Wales to the city 





While in Halifax, be sure to visit our shops. 


Fashion 

Mona Lisa 

Colwell Brothers 
Sideffects 

Calhoun Sportswear 
Andrea’s 


Specialty 

The Doll House 
Import Bazaar 

The Picture Store 
MacDonalds Tobacco 
Frontier Fruit & Nut 


Mall Hours: 
Mon, Tues, Wed & Sat 
Thurs & Fri 


and 
proud to display the royal coat of arms. 


The Barrington Place Shops are pleased to house Clan Censfre this 
summer. Drop in for clan information, activities or just to meet people. 
Come in whether you’re a Scot or not. 


Clan Centre 423-1983. 


Floral Fantasy 
Direct Film 

I Care Cards & Gifts 
Impulse Cosmetics 
F.M. O'Neill 

The Quilting Bee 


China, Jewellery, Gifts 
The Bonsai Shoppe 
The Brass Monkey 
Metro Gift 

A Touch of Gold 


9:30 - 6:00 
9:30 - 9:00 


Barrington Place 


Diagonally across from Halifax City Hall 


Food 

Wallaby Pouch 

Take A Break 
Peddler’s Pub 

Little Dipper 
Murphy’s Restaurant 
Teddy’s Lounge 


Ultimate Image (beauty salon) 
Things Engraved 

Imperial Optical 

Ticket Wicket 

Bagnell’s Cleaners 

Wordflow Services 

Burns Fry Investment Dealers 
Purolator Courier 

Services 

Royal Trust 
Maritime Travel 
Tilden Rent A Car 


Shoes 
Boutique Lee Dween (ladies) 
Dacks (mens) 






429-0668 





A long way from ‘Time, gentlemen” 


feared mere Canadians would bungle the 
job and therefore wanted to get British 
experts to run Canada’s tattoo. 

In the end, Fraser and friends made 
the Greatest Show on Earth look like a 
two-bit carnival. Their tattoo was easily 
the biggest chunk of live entertainment 
in the history of Canada, and those who 
remember the sweet optimism of 1967 
will also remember the triumph of the 
tattoo, the special trains and trucks that 
criss-crossed prairies and valleys, snaked 
beside rivers and coasts, brought small, 
medium, large and massive versions of 
the show to a nation that suddenly had 
a century to celebrate. ‘‘We sold out 
everywhere,’’ Fraser recalls. ‘‘We prob- 
ably engendered more pride and patri- 
otism than anything we’d done since the 
Second World War”’ 

Fraser, of course, was at Expo ’67 on 
the night of July 1 when 1,700 per- 
formers from the various travelling tat- 
toos got together for the mightiest tat- 
too of all. ‘‘Jesus,’’ he recalls, ‘‘the au- 
dience response was just mind-bog- 
gling.... There were 500 musicians in 
the finale and, at the end, you could hear 
this huge, strange, human noise. It was 
like a great humming, but it was really 
tens of thousands of Canadians, all on 
their feet and all singing, ‘O Canada’ 
You couldn’t make out the words be- 
cause they were singing in two lan- 
guages...I tell you, we may not have 
been a nation since, but we sure as hell 
were a nation that night?’ 

As ’67 died, the tattoo died. For 11 
happy years, Ian Fraser revelled in 
soldiering. In the mid-Seventies, he com- 
manded the crack Canadian Airborne 
Regiment. He never loved work more: 
**You got paid for climbing mountains 
and skiing. They were incredible soldiers. 
They’d do anything, try anything. They 
were tough as nails, and they had great 
esprit?’ Desk-bound in Halifax now, 
tattoo-bound yet again, he says, ‘‘My 
military career really stopped when I left 
the Airborne Regiment. There’s a bond 
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there, and once you’re taken away from 
it you really tend to miss it?’ 


t was shortly after he arrived at 
Maritime Command in 1978 that ‘‘a 
chap comes in and says, ‘I’m going to 
do a tattoo for the Gathering of the 
Clans next summer and I’Il need your 
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help’ I listened to this guy talk, and I got. 


this ominous feeling that something fa- 
miliar was going to happen to me.’ Sure 
enough, the word came down from the 
top: Col. Fraser, it’s time you did 
another tattoo. In the hectic spring of 
°79, Fraser taught some Halifax bureau- 
crats just how overbearing a determined 
colonel could be. ‘‘I wasn’t going to let 
anyone stand in my way,’ he cheerily 
recalls. ‘‘I was going rough shod over 
everyone. I made a lot of enemies?’ 

Keith Lewis, general manager of the 
Metro Centre, remembers only too well: 
‘*He wanted to have a certain amount of 
lighting and stage installed by a certain 
date, but the building simply wasn’t 
available. We had a national convention 
of nurses and dieticians here, and we had 
to tell him the building was already 
rented. Well, he wouldn’t take that. He 
went to the provincial government, and 
they brought in the nurses, and there was 
a compromise. The province paid the 
nurses for a certain amount of incon- 
venience. It cost the taxpayers a small 
fortune. ... Well then he sort of cheated. 
He had men in there working while the 
convention was still on, and the nurses 
complained to us.... He gets his way by 
barrelling through. ... Having spent 20 
years in the service myself, I’m ac- 
customed to that sort of man. I was go- 
ing to say he has a complete disregard 
for the wants and concerns of others, but 
that’s a little harsh. . . let’s just say he gets 
the job done but he rubs many the wrong 
way.’ 

He didn’t rub Louis Stephen the 
wrong way, however. The tattoos in 
Halifax are offspring of a unique mar- 
riage between National Defence and the 


fe Lord Nelson 


Corner of Spring Garden Road 
& South Park Street 
P.O. Box 700, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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Nova Scotia government, and Stephen 
was the senior provincial bureaucrat in 
the partnership. Yes, he conceded, Fraser 
did ‘‘a lot of things people didn’t par- 
ticularly like in ’79 but he got the job so 
late he had to charge up the hill like 
Teddy Roosevelt. And he did it. He’s a 
doer. He sets himself a crucial path, and 
he sticks to it. He’s businesslike?’ He also 
freely shares the glory of his tattoo with 
other officers, such as the production 
manager, Major George Tibbetts; 
civilians, such as chief designer Robert 
Doyle; and, indeed, literally hundreds of 
other military and civilians who, every 
spring and summer now, hurl themselves 
into the production frenzy. As nerves 
fray and tempers explode, Fraser tells 
them, ‘‘You can hate me for five 
minutes.’ 

Unlike tattoos the rest of the world 
over, the Nova Scotia productions use 
civilians both backstage and as singers, 
dancers, actors, gymnasts, musicians. 
Fraser somehow gets them working so 
smoothly with the military performers 
that the tattoos invariably sell out, win 
raves. Harry Flemming, a Halifax jour- 
nalist not normally given to gushing en- 
thusiasm, had this to say: ‘‘The Nova 
Scotia Tattoo 1980 is, quite simply, the 
best of its kind I’ve ever seen, and that 
includes the world-renowned Edinburgh 
Military Tattoo. Col. Fraser has outdone 
himself. It’s hard to see how he and the 
hundreds of others who’ve worked under 
his direction can possibly top their cur- 
rent efforts. I just want to be there when 
they try.’ 

They’ ll be trying June 27 to 30 at the 
Halifax Metro Centre, and it shouldn’t 
surprise anyone to hear that the pushy 
tattoo-master of Canada has a couple of 
tricks up his striped sleeve that no tat- 
too, anywhere, has ever dared attempt. 
As every damn good soldier knows, 
nothing beats a surprise attack. 





Fresh local fish @ 
Char broiled steaks 
Poached salmon 
Boiled lobster 
Steamed mussels 
Broiled scallops 


Baked halibut 
Homemade desserts 
Pine music 
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1680 LOWER WATER STREET HALIFAX, N.S. TEL. 421-6161 
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For comfort and fit 


e High grade women’s 
shoes by Amalfi, 
Denny Stewart, . 
Thomas Wallace, Clarke, 
Airstep and others. 


Sizes 5-11 


Widths 3A (very narrow) 
to D (wide) 


e Mail inquiries welcomed 


5504 Spring Garden Rd., Halifax, N.S. B3J 1G5 423-7324 











A lot of people 
call life 

"The Survival of 
the Fittest’. 

You know, a lot 
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Light moments. 


A light lunch. Lighthearted memories, fondly 
shared. At a moment like this, what could be 
more appropriate than Capistro, a delightful new 
light wine. 

Capistro is fairly dry the way you like it. And 
smooth the way you like it. Yet for all the qualities 
Capistro has in common with other good table wines, 
it has the distinction of being light. Capistro only has 
8% alcohol. That's less than most other table wines. 

We think Capistro is ideal for luncheon because, 
if moments like this can have their lighter side, 
why can't the wine? 


Capistro. 
66 calories per 100ml serving 
8% alcoho 
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Sam, the 
super- 
charged 
rock man 


|| After 17 s still a 


high-voltage performer — 
and finally getting the 
recognition that shows he’s 
more than just another 
might club act 

By Brian Seaman 


n this drizzly Wednes- 

day night in April, the 
cavernous Misty Moon Ca- 
baret is almost empty. But a 
few dozen patrons are get- 
ting their money’s worth: 
Sam Moon is bouncing 
around the stage — all six 
feet, 225 pounds of him — 
with joyful abandon, blast- 
ing out a pulsing song about 
a free-loving, bar-hopping 
woman. People near the 


dance floor can’t resist the 
lure of the music; they rush 
for the floor, joining a 
somewhat demented-looking 
man who’s dancing by him- 
self in a tight circle. He’s 
still shaking and swinging 
his arms when Moon breaks 
into a song about a man 
trapped in love in a 
hopeless, one-sided relation- 
ship. Moon’s cherubic face, 
partly hidden by a bushy 
black beard and a mane of 
hair, is a mask of intensity. 
The other band members — 
from the wild man in black 
leather pants attacking the 
electric organ to the female 
backup singer — comple- 
ment his driving energy. 
‘‘I’m a hostage for you, 
baby,’ he wails. “‘I’m a 
hostage for you, girl.’ 
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New Moon, released in April, 1982, 
was on C-100’s play list for 43 weeks, 
and closed the year as their number 
nine album. 

“IT feel pretty good about the last 
couple of years,’ Moon says. 

. ‘‘Chartwise,’ he says of New 
Moon, ‘‘it was the most successful 
Maritime album. It said, ‘Hey, Sam 
Moon is more than a club act, ’’ The 
record didn’t make him a rich man. 
“It probably cost us to do. It didn’t 
earn millions, but the whole idea of 
the album was to have a good Mari- 
time album that sold my music.’ 

The frenetic pace of recording, per- 
forming and touring doesn’t seem to 
bother him. ‘“‘I enjoy the organized 


At 33, after 17 years in the enter- 
tainment business, Sam Moon still has 
the energy to keep producing, night 
after night, the high-voltage act that’s 
helped make him one of the best-loved 
rock singers in the region. He per- 
forms mostly in Nova Scotia, his 
home province, but he also spends 
weeks at a time on the road, travelling 
to gigs throughout the region and be- 
yond. In nine years, he’s taken only 
one vacation — a trip to Florida. 

The payoff came last year, when 
Halifax’s rock FM station, C-100, 
named him regional winner of national 
music poll for entertainer of the year, 
based on a phone survey and ballots 
cast in record stores. His first album, 
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Moon in a rare, quiet moment at home 


disorder of this lifestyle?’ he says over 
a mug of coffee in his Young Avenue 
apartment. He’s recharging today after 
a road trip — lounging amid a pile of 
thick cushions on a sofa, wearing a 
long, blue bathrobe and a T-shirt 
bearing a faded picture of Farrah 
Fawcett. 

Moon shares a three-bedroom flat 
in a huge, three-storey house with a 
provincial civil servant and two cats. 
He and his room-mate get a good deal 
on the rent, Moon says, because they 
shovel out the driveway in winter and 
keep the crabgrass beaten down the 
rest of the year. Moon doesn’t have 
much time for working around the 
house, though, or for relaxing in his 
plant-filled living room, because he’s 
away most of the time. His life re- 
volves around playing and rehearsing. 
“*T don’t really have much time for ex- 
tra recreational things, other than the 
odd poker game,’’ he says. And may- 
be the odd hockey game. He plays 
goal for the Black Street Aces, a 
Halifax-based, private men’s club that 
raises money for charity. 

His other major interest is his girl- 
friend, Dana Kaiser, a 22-year-old fi- 
ling clerk who comes from Port Bick- 
erton, N.S. They’ve been an item for 
the past three years, but Moon says 
marriage is not in his plans for the 
near future. Career comes first. ‘‘I’ve 
dedicated myself to this for 15 years,’ 
he says. ‘‘It was there first.’ 

Moon has had the music bug ever 
since he was a child growing up in 
Sydney, N.S. He was born Richard 
Boudreau, the youngest of four chil- 






























Moon says, was a critical growing 
time. “‘I learned a lot from Mingle- 
wood. He was very influential in all 
aspects of travelling the road and per- 
forming. I wouldn’t have got to this 
point without learning a lot from 
him.’ In the early Seventies, using 
Vancouver as a base, Moon and Min- 
glewood toured as far afield as 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

Moon left Minglewood in 1974 and 
returned to Cape Breton, where he 
formed a new group from former 
members of The Battery. He also did 
oe some work with Ram and, in 1980, he 

i | jammed with former members of Sun 
Machine to record the New Moon 
album. 


The songs on that album say a lot 
about Moon’s attitude to life. They are 
simple tunes about lonely people going 
out to bars searching for love and 
kicks, about men in love, about a dy- 
ing relationship between a man and a 
woman, about instant desire in 
strangers’ eyes on a crowded street. 
And, although Moon says he doesn’t 
like writing about himself, there’s a 
song called ‘‘Dr. Rock and Roll’’ 
that’s very autobiographical. In it, he 
expresses a nostalgic yearning for 
earlier days — one-night stands and 
free-living on the road. It was the 
kind of life he led before maturity 
caught up with him. “‘I don’t get 
drunk in public anymore,’ he says, 





en His father, who worked for ie 
Ideal Ice Cream Co., used to entertain 
friends at parties, playing the violin 
and mouth organ. A sister played the 
piano and sang. It was, Moon’s 
mother, Evelyn Boudreau, says, 
happy home, a decent house.’ But 
tragedy struck the family twice. One 
of Moon’s sisters died young of colitis, 
and his only brother drowned in a 
nearby creek at age 2 '/2. Their deaths, 
Moon says, ‘‘gave me a sense of life 
and death. I think about them from 
time to time. It’s good to draw some 
inspiration from that.’ 

Moon acquired his first guitar at 
age five, and he began practising seri- 
ously on it when he was about 12. 
Then, Leo Lynch, manager of the ice 
cream plant, offered his home base- 
ment as a rehearsal studio for his son, 
Tommy, Moon and some of their 
friends. By the time he was 15, Moon 
and friends were playing basement 
concerts for local fans. And he’d come 


ee 





Commanc 


up with his stage name. ‘‘A bunch of 

us got together and tossed out sugges- the road as naturally 

tions for stage names, and ebod : : 

Saas Gan with: Sak Moen as it commands attention. 
The name stuck through numerous Powered by an extraordinary 

changes in bands over the next 17 2.5 litre 4-cylinder overhead cam 

years. First came a group called The engine, the 944 delivers perfor- 

Id, which played in Sydney high mance that is uncompromisingly 

schools in 1966. Then there was a Porsche. 

band called Sam Moon and the New And this heritage is confirmed with 

Broom (the name, Moon says, came every touch of the accelerator, every 

from a Jimi Hendrix song about a new turn and every move it makes. 

broom sweeping away a corrupt so- Try the 944 experience soon. 


ciety). In 1969, he formed 


Moon-Minglewood and the Universal Drescher Motors 


Power with Matt Minglewood, another “ ve 

Cape Breton rocker who’s made a rescner Motors 

name for himself. The next five years 215 Wyse Road 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 1N1 


| Telephone (902) 469-6411 
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with a grin. 

His songs, he says, are “‘little 
stories. A song is a little novel or a 
short story, in a sense... .I sort of re- 
late to the people on the street.’’ The 
songs on his second album, which he 
expects to release in the early fall, will 
contain many of the same themes as 
the first, although he says he’d like to 
write some tunes ‘‘that have a message 
for people?’ But, whether or not he 
moves into writing social comment, 
his priority is to give listeners solid 
rock they can dance to. This comes 
from a healthy respect for his audi- 
ence, who are mostly students and 
working people in their 20s and 30s. 
‘*A lot of concert bands have a hipper- 
than-thou attitude,’ he says. ‘‘If peo- 
ple want to get up and boogie, then 
great. I’ve always resented groups that 
dictated to audiences.’ 

His outlook as a singer and as a 
person (‘‘I treat people with respect 
and respect their beliefs or non-beliefs 
— I wouldn’t try to get someplace on 
somebody else’s shoulders’’) was fos- 
tered, he says, by his parents, whom 
he names as the greatest influences in 
his life. ‘“They weren’t educated or 
well-off people,’ he says. ‘‘But they 
had a good sense of what would hap- 
pen in my life. They had a really good 
philosophy: Do the best at whatever 
you do. Don’t hurt anybody. Look on 
the bright side, and have some 
commitments and guidelines to follow. 


Forbes Chevrolet 


Are pleased to announce that they have been 
appointed by General Motors Of Canada as one of the 
Cadillac Dealers in the Metro Area. 


The Management and Staff at Forbes would like to extend 
a cordial invitation to their customers and friends to view this 
beautiful automobile now on display in their showroom on 
Portland Street in Dartmouth. 
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Bookshop 





Atlantic Canada’s 
Only Exclusively 
Canadian Bookshop 


* fiction 
* periodicals 
* non-fiction 
* children’s books 
* Acadian literature 
(English and French) 


Special Orders and 
Mail Orders Welcomed 


Old Red Store . 
Historic Properties 
Halifax 
423-7528 













ant \ WB Coupe de Ville 


Forbes fully equipped service department is available to 
guarantee you service and satisfaction for this new addition 
and the other proud lines of General Motors Products where 


“YOU’RE ALWAYS A WINNER” 









580 PORTLAND ST revo 
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434-4000 





Real basic stuff that’s overlooked in 
some families. We had a richness that 


wasn’t based on wealth.’ 


He remains close to his mother (his 


father died of pneumonia in 1979). 


“*He calls me most every Sunday 


night, or I’ll call him,’ his mother 
says. She speaks proudly of Moon 
(‘‘He’s always got a smile. Through 
thick or thin, he always says there’ll 
be a way’’), although she obviously 
has mixed feelings about his career. 
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iS priority 
Hi: to give 
listeners 


solid rock they can 
dance to. This 
comes from a 
healthy respect for 
his audience. ‘A 
lot of bands have 
a hipper-than-thou 
attitude; he says. 
‘If people want to 
get up and boogie, 
that’s great. I’ve al- 
ways resented 
groups that 
dictated to 
audiences’ ”’ 


See ee 
His father, she says, ‘‘wished he’d 
done something else,’ and she’d like 
to see Moon settle down to a nine-to- 
five routine. ‘‘He’s getting older,’ she 
says. ‘“‘What’s he going to do? I worry 
about him sometimes.’ 

But Sam Moon shows no signs of 
quitting rock and roll. Or of even 
slowing down. The friends, the excite- 
ment, the attention in the entertain- 
ment world are too irresistible for him 
to consider doing anything else. ‘‘It’s 
the rock and roll bandwagon,’ he 
laughs. 

Besides, he says, it’s not really his 
decision to make. ‘“‘I think the audi- 
ence has the say. They decide. You 
can’t push yourself on people. My 
career is up to them.’ 
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STOP& SHOP 


GLASS GARDEN 
STUDIO 


We have a large selection of qual- 
ity stained glass lampshades, in 
both traditional and contemporary 
designs. 






Sety Lady 
Na. aad Pa ae 
e SCULPTURED NAILS 





All shades are expertly handcrafted e MANICURES 
right on the premises. e FACIALS 
wae oo ews FROM JUNE 15TH-30TH, ¢ PEDICURES 
WOO ee ALL IN-STOCK LAMPSHADES e MAKE-UPS 
ARE REDUCED BY 25% VILLAGE SQUARE, SCOTIA SQUARE, HALIFAX N.S. 
15281/2 Queen Street Halifax, N.S. (902) 422-9172 423-7676 












POTTERY CLASSES 


Professional instruction 
in Working Studio 


July or August sessions 
Summer Schedule: 

Tues and Thurs adult 
evening classes 

New creative arts program 
for children 


HALIFAX STUDIO 
SCHOOL OF POTTERY 


1672 Barrington St. Halifax, N.S. 





school of as 
Hair Design < 
Ns 


aT OT 
6285 Quinpool Rd. | | 
Halifax, N.S. pir ie 
423-6990 ‘ 










Tel. 422-3070 






All roads lead to 


Dartmouth Inn AUCTIONS 


125 MODERN UNITS 

MEETINGS & CONVENTION FACILITIES APPRAISALS 
CAPTAINS TABLE DINING ROOM ehving 

Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. <-. Atlantic Canada 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

SAILLOFT LOUNGE Eastern 
Entertainment Nightly Industrial 


Maverick Room Steak House 
(Daily 5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 
‘‘Member of the Keddy’s Motor Inn Hotel Chain” 





we Auctioneers © 


454-7464 Suite 901 Young Tower 
6080 Young Street, Halifax, N.S. 


Pic, 


Dartmouth Inn _ Phone: 469-0331 Telex; 019-22550 


European Shoes 


Located 
in the Courtyard 


Fine Selection of Boots, 
Shoes, Sandals, 
and Handbags 
from Europe 


1569 DRESDEN ROW 423-1535 


McLEOD 





YOUNG 
WEIR scree 





Since 1921 





— Innovators 
pull Bll Fulton In Money Management 
Seagull »..23%.... _ «,,,.For Canadians 
Maritimes nae - Full U.S. Research Phone: 
yy Sales — New & Used - Bond coupon strips Halifax 
Guaranteed Service and - Managed commodity 423-7373 


Genuine Parts for all futures accounts 423-7193 
Seagull Outboard Motors 
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STOP& SHOP | 


QUIGLEY’S PAINT & WALLPAPER 


Large In Stock Wallpaper Selection 
150 Special Order Catalogues 





SAMCO SERVICES LIMITED 
865-5431 Toll-Free 1-800-565-7562 









Carnival and Fair Supplies Tables Also featuring special quality 
Games, Wheels Chalts Benjamin Moore Paints 
Imprints on Ballons, Buttons Bar Accessories J . 
tid Cannauind Rantale to round off all your home decorating. 
Convention Supplies Decorating Needs 5514 Spring Garden Rd. 
Dart Supplies Cards 423-6239 






“Complete Line of Bingo Equipment”’ 
Successful Fund Raising Begins At Samco 





think | 
how many of 
your customers 
are doing — 
exactly what 
you are doing! 


Your advertising in Atlantic Insight is seen by your 
best customers — the top of the market. Get all the facts. 
Call or write: Lena Healy, Regional Sales Manager, 
Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. 


B3J 2A2 Telephone: (902) 429-8090 


& 
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live in. We’re interested in what 
bothers you, as well as what pleases 
you, about the way you see Metro 
developing. 

In the months to come, if your re- 
sponse shows that it would make good 
sense, we'd like to introduce a Forum 
department in CityStyle. Those of you 
who are regular readers of Atlantic 
Insight will already be familiar with 





CityStyle is 
your style 


that’s fine, too) but to what you see 
happening in your city. If it’s some- 
thing that’s bothered you, tickled you, 
exasperated you, made you proud or 
anxious, we’d like to know about it. 
CityStyle, as it says in the headline, 
is your style. Let us know what you 
think by writing to The Editor, City- 
Style, c/o Atlantic Insight, 1656 Bar- 
rington St., Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2. 





Bivervbods’s interested in the kind 
of messages you get from the 
media. At Atlantic Insight, naturally, 
we’re most interested in what you 
think about magazines. This maga- 
zine. And, in this, its second appear- 
ance, this section of this magazine. 

CityStyle, a monthly special section 
of Atlantic Insight, is a mini-magazine 
specially designed for readers in Hali- 
fax, Dartmouth, Bedford and Sack- 
ville. It’s here to serve those of you 
who live in the fastest growing area of 
Atlantic Canada and, if we believe the 
experts, one of the fastest growing 
metropolitan centres in the entire 
country. 

If you’ve lived in Metro for years 
you’re conscious, unquestionably, of a 
lot that’s new. One is hearing it re- 
ferred to as “‘Metro,’ Once, it was 
just Halifax. Then, Halifax-Dart- 
mouth. Or Dartmouth-Halifax, if you 
preferred — and thousands of resi- 
dents of the rapidly expanding city on 
the other side of the harbor did, most 
certainly, prefer. Later, the suburban 
communities of Bedford and Sackville 
grew and grew and ‘‘Metro’’ was 
born. 

Columnist Charles Lynch once des- 
cribed this metropolitan area as one of 
the most livable cities in Canada. City- 
Style’s aim is to reflect the combina- 
tion of old and new, fast and slow, 
vivid and muted qualities that make it 
so. Those are the qualities that, in a 
cover story on Halifax published in 
Atlantic Insight last July, writer Harry 
Bruce described as making him feel 
‘“‘absolutely sure that something good 
is waiting for me out there,’ 

What makes the city special to you 
could be anything — or many things. 
Its parks and lakes. The special 
events, concerts and shows we list 
every month in the Gadabout depart- 
ment. A place to eat (maybe one of 
the sandwich spots reviewed in this 
issue). People. 

We want to know what you think. 
We especially want to know the kinds 
of stories you’d like to read in 


CityStyle, the people in the community 


you want to know more about. 

We'd like to know something else 
too. As the city moves toward what’s 
expected to be a period of growth that 
will bring many changes, we’d like to 
know what kind of city you want to 


—Ghis 








our Feedback department. It provides 
space where readers can react to the 
stories we’ve published, whether they 
like them or hate them. 

In CityStyle, we'd like to expand 
that department to give you, as Metro 
readers, the opportunity to react not 
just to what we’ve published (though 
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When in Dartmouth .. . 


take a moment to drift away on the pleasures of good food. 
At Clipper II we offer full and continental breakfasts, 
exquisitely prepared lunches and dinners, and a 

spectacular view of the waterfront. Clipper II is elegant, 

but informal, a place you can feel at ease, because while 


you attend to our cuisine, we attend to you. 


Clipperil 


Open 7 days a week 
For reservations call: 466-3100. 





Fuego Turbo responds. With a fuel-injected 1.6 litre 
Turbo. Five-speed gearbox. Lines more slippery than the 
Porsche 928. Fuego Turbo handles: front-wheel drive, 
independent front suspension, Michelin TRX radials, 


Turbo. From the people 
who turbocharged poe Sh ony steering, power brakes, AM/FM 
Grand Prix racing. = 


New Renault Fuego 


ay 


| 
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Dartmouth @MC 
279 PRINCE ALBERT ROAD 463-1842 


DARTMOUTH, N. S., B2Y 1M9 
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Sir James Dunn Theatre. 
June 28-July 3. Bruadair 
Productions presents Eliza- 
beth and Mary at the Dal- 
housie Arts Centre. Written 
by Peter Chilver, this two- 
hour drama centres on the 
lives of Elizabeth I and 
Mary Queen of Scots. North 
American premiére. Mat- 
inees on Friday and Sunday 
at 2 p.m. Showtimes 8 p.m. 
For more information, 
phone 424-2233. 


ART GALLERIES 


Anna Leonowens Gallery 
(N.S. College of Art & De- 
sign) — To June 19: Nova 
Scotia Designer Craftsmen 
exhibit works from their 
permanent collection. June 
20-26: Les Sasaki and Glen 
MacKinnon: Installation. 
June 27-July 3: Gallery One. 
Rosamund Owen: Installa- 
tion. Gallery Two. John 
Doull, paintings. 1889 Gran- 
ville St., 422-7381, Ext. 184. 
Hours: Tues.-Sat., 11-5; 
Thurs., 11-9; Sun., 11-3. 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 
— June 1-July 26: (Main 
Gallery) Recent acquisitions 
and a selection from the 
permanent collection. Pain- 
tings, prints, drawings, folk 
art and sculpture. Approxi- 
mately 60 works. Atlantic 
Pnnt Exhibition: (Second 
Floor Gallery) Exhibition of 
40 prints by Atlantic Canada 
printmakers (10 from each 
of the four Atlantic prov- 
inces). Art Gallery of N.S., 
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Coburg Road. 424-7542. 
Hours: Mon.-Sat., 10-5:30; 
Thurs., till 9; Sun., 12-5:30. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery — 
To June 5: Selections from 
the Westburne Collection. Or- 
ganized and circulated by 
the Edmonton Art Gallery, 
includes works by Jack 
Bush, David Bolduc, Otto 
Rogers and others. June 
9-July 31: An exhibition of 
19 pieces by multi-media ar- 
tist Robin Collyer. Organ- 
ized by the Agnes Ethering- 
ton Art Centre, Kingston, 
Ont. Drawings by Sculptors. 
Presentation of drawings in 
the last 10 years by sculp- 
tors such as George Segal, 
Sol LeWitt and Tim 
Whiten. Organized and cir- 
culated by the Surrey Art 
Gallery. University Ave., 
Dalhousie campus. 
424-2403. Hours: Tues.-Fri., 
11-5; Sat.-Sun., 1-5. 

Mount Saint Vincent Uni- 
versity Art Gallery — June 
4&5: Visual Arts Nova 
Scotia. A non-juried exhibi- 
tion of paintings, sculpture, 
stained glass and prints by 
its members. June 9-July 3: 
(Downstairs) Three Canadian 
Fibre Artists. Gregor, Rous- 
seau-Vermette and Stan- 
iszkis. (Upstairs) Of Trees: 
Recent Landscape. Paintings 
by Philip Willey, Wolfville, 
N.S. 


Opening: Suzanne Swannie, 
textile artist. June 9: 8:30 
p.m. MSVU Gallery, Bed- 
ford Highway, 443-4450. 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-5; Tues. 
till 9; Sat. & Sun., 12-5. 
Saint Mary’s University Art 
Gallery — To June 15: The 
Philography of Motion, 
poster-size photographs and 
accompanying text by pho- 
tographer Francis Coutellier 
and philosopher Serge 
Morin. 429-9780. Hours: 
Tues.-Thurs., 1-7; Fri., 1-5; 
Sat. & Sun., 2-4. 

TUNS, School of Architec- 
ture Gallery — To June 11: 
Annual show of Atlantic As- 
sociation of Amateur Artists. 
June 13-24: Atlantic Wood- 
worker’s Association exhibi- 
tion of furniture and cabinet 
work. Spring Garden Road, 
429-8300. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 


MUSEUMS 


Dartmouth Heritage Mu- 
seum — June 13-July 4: Ex- 
hibition of 30 watercolors by 
Nora Gross involving Cole 
Harbour heritage. To June 
13: Paintings by Louise 
Clancey. Approximately 30 
works in oils. 100 Wyse 
Road, 421-2300. Hours: 
Mon.-Fri., 9-9; Sat., 9-5; 
Sun., 2-5. 

Nova Scotia Museum — 
Through June: Specimens of 
China Brought to the Colonies 
by the Early Settlers, particu- 
larly the Loyalists. Includes 
363 pieces of pottery and 
porcelain of English and 
Chinese origin. Consisting 
mostly of tableware, this 
collection is believed to be 
the oldest collection of cer- 
amics in Canada. 1747 Sum- 
mer St., 429-4610. Hours: 
Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Sun., 
1-5:30. 


MOVIES 


Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. 
For more information about 
the Dalhousie Sunday Film 
Series call 424-2298. 

June 5: Smiles of a Summer 
Night. 1955, Ingmar 
Bergman. English sub-titles. 
June 12: Lawrence of Arabia 
starring Peter O’Toole in 
this Academy Award-win- 
ning epic. June 26: Slave of 
Love, a 1981 comedy- 
tragedy by Russian director 
Nikita Mikhalov. English 
sub-titles. 8 p.m. 

National Film Board. June 
11-12: The Marnage of Mana 
Braun. An award-winning 
drama by Fassbinder. 
Times: 7 & 9:30 p.m. 

June 18-19: My Brilliant 
Career. A 1980 Australian 
film starring Judy Davis. 
This comedy-drama will be 
shown at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 
June 2-5: Burden of Dreams. 
This Les Blank documen- 
tary revolves around the 
making of Fitzcarraldo by 
Werner Hertzog. Featuring 
Mick Jagger. Times: 7 and 
9:30 p.m. NFB screenings 
held at 1657 Barrington St. 
For more information, call 
426-6010. 

Wormwood’s Dog and 
Monkey Cinema. June 1-2: 
Gregory’s Girl. This 1981 
comedy will be shown at 7 
and 9:30 p.m. 


June 3-5: Our Hitler, a 
10-hour docudrama running 
in conjunction with Dal- 
housie Arts Centre. June 6: 
A Film Night sponsored by 
the Atlantic Filmmaker’s 
Co-op. Open. Screenings 
will begin around 7:30 p.m.; 
June 7-9: The World Accord- 
ing to Garp. Directed by 
George Roy Hill and starr- 
ing Robin Williams. 7 & 
9:30 p.m.; June 10-16: Let’ 
Spend the Night Together. 
Hal Ashby’s documentary 
on the recent Rolling Stones 
U.S. tour. 7 & 9:30 p.m.; 
June 17-19: Muddy River. A 
1981 Japanese drama with 
English sub-titles. 7 & 9:30 
p.m.; June 21-23: 2001, a 
Space Odyssey; 7 & 9:30 
p.m.; June 24-30: Best of the 
Best of the Cannes Advertis- 
ing Awards. (Advertising 
Films). 7 & 9:30 p.m. For 
more information, phone 
rtite 1588 Barrington 
t. 


SPORTS 


Track & Field — June 3-4: 
Nova Scotia School Athletic 
Federation (NSSAF). Pro- 
vincial championships, Beaz- 
ley Field, Dartmouth. For 
more info., call 425-5450. 
June 12: Warm Up Meet #3. 
Open competition at St. 
Mary’s Stadium, Halifax, 2 
p.m. 425-5450. June 12: 
Halifax-Herald 10 mile open 
roadrace. Begins at noon. 
For more info., call Aero- 
bics First 423-1470. June 22: 
Twilight Meet #1, St. Mary’s 
Stadium, Halifax. 6:30 p.m. 
425-5450. June 26: 5th An- 
nual Federal Savings Run.’ 
A-long and Bed Race. This 
5-mile run is sponsored by 
the Credit Union, Halifax. 
Begins 9 a.m. with proceeds 
to the Izaak Walton Killam 
Hospital for Children. Call 
453-4280. 

Canoeing — June 10-11: 
Junior and Senior Division 
Trial Races on Lake Banook 
in Dartmouth. 5:30 p.m. on 
Friday, and 9 a.m. on Sat- 
urday. June 12: Arthur Wes- 
ton Trophy Race. A 10-mile 
portage race on Lake Ba- 
nook, Dartmouth. 1 p.m. 
June 26: Status Regatta (40 
sprint races) in midget, ju- 
venile, junior and senior 
classifications. 10:30 a.m. 
For more info., call 
425-5450. 
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start. The company of 20 shareholders 
formed to market the game is entitled to 
produce it in Canada, England and the 
United States, and the first run of 25,000 
copies is in production. Timmons says 
it’s a game for everybody that involves 
**80% strategy, 20% luck,’ With luck on 
his side, he hopes ‘‘to make a million 
before the. end of ’84?’ 

ix years ago, Carol Marks and Chip 

Lawton of Saint John, N.B., put 
together a musical group called Bandaid. 
It did well — until one day lawyers for 
Johnson & Johnson, makers of those 
other Bandaids, got sticky about use of 
the name, which is a company trade- 
_mark. Then, Marks says, ‘‘we had to 
change the name in a hurry,’ They did, 
applying humor and coming up with a 
new label, J. & J. Quickchange. It turned 














content simply to sing somebody else’s 
songs. For her latest project, a book plus 
cassette, she wrote the romantic ballads 
and poems, sang and recited them and 
recorded and published them with her 
firm, Placentia Recording and Publish- 
ing House Inc. Murray, who lived in Ot- 
tawa for eight years, moved back to St. 
John’s in April. Since then, she’s been 
promoting her book-cassette, Portraits in 
Words and Song, recording songs for 
CBC radio and planning a fall tour of 
the Maritimes. A classically trained 
singer, she started singing professionally 
in the late Sixties. ‘‘My dream’’ she says, 
*“is to eventually make a film to accom- 
pany the songs.’ 


























cook on the 
stern-trawler 


hen Jim Pittman, 
Lunenburg, N.S., 





Left to right: Elaine Hattie, Carol Marks, Leo Abbass, Chips Lawton, Shirley Worth 


out to be ‘‘the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to us,’ Marks says. The five-piece 
dance band, which plays across the mus- 
ical spectrum and is heavy on vocals, is 
in steady demand for clubs, hotel and 
convention dates. ‘‘We try to come 
across as a clean-cut, fun group,’ Mark 
says. ‘‘We relate to each other and we 
talk to the people’’ Comedy and ‘‘jok- 
ing around’’ are part of the routine too, 
but not unkind cuts. No need for Band- 
aids of any kind. 


if not going to be easy, and I have no 
visions of making it rich,’ says 
Newfoundland singer Anne-Marie Mur- 
ray, 38, ‘‘but at least with my own com- 
pany, I can call my work my own,’ 
Unlike most entertainers, Murray’s not 
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Cape Beaver, goes below after a hard 
day’s work in the galley, he takes up his 
pen and turns to writing verse, some of 
which he sets to music. Pittman, known 
as the Singing Cook of Lunenburg, went 
to sea at an early age, left for other jobs, 
including a 17-year stint as an Ottawa 
policeman, and then returned to his na- 
tive Lunenburg and a job on the Na- 
tional Sea Products’ stern-trawler. He 
began writing songs, he says, when he 
found his mind “‘filling with all kinds of 
inspiration from the men around me. 
Underneath their iron exterior lies a 
heart of marshmallow’’ His early at- 
tempts at verse, published in the local 
weekly newspaper, told of the sadness of 
a fisherman and his family about their 
many days spent apart. Recently, Pitt- 
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man has become political, protesting 
what he calls the heavy-handed way fish- 
eries officers treated him and his ship- 
mates during a check of licences. He’s 
also become more widely known: After 
appearing at last year’s Nova Scotia 
Fisheries Exhibition in Lunenburg, he 
was asked to perform this winter at the 
Folk Life Festival in Gloucester, Mass. 
But he hasn’t lost his fascination with the 
sea and the men who work on it. His 
latest project is a musical commentary 
on, of all things, a government document 
— the report of the Kirby task force on 
the fisheries. 















ewfoundland painter and sculptor 
Frank Lapointe has developed a 
unique way to tell the province’s history. 
Using old postcard messages and photo- 
graphs collected from across the prov- 
ince, he depicts in a series of handmade 
lithographs some of the events that have 
touched the lives of the island’s residents 
— the wreck of the sealing vessel Green- 
land, the opening of the St. Lawrence 
fluorspar mine and the death at sea of 
Captain P. Powers, a whaling skipper 
who was forced during the Depression to 
take a job on a not-so-safe U.S. vessel. 

















Lapointe: A unique view of Nfld. history 


The 660 prints took three years to make 
and have been exhibited in galleries 
across Canada and New York. Lapointe 
says he feels the prints are more honest 
than most textbooks about the island’s 
history. ‘‘The messages are simple,’ he 
says, ‘“‘just ordinary things that people 
write about to their friends. But they tell 
you how people felt at the time, and 
that’s not always included in history 
books.’ Lapointe, who lives in St. 
Michaels, is also an accomplished water- 
colorist, sculptor and photographer and 
a budding architect. His slide show, 
Pond, a collection of 4,000 photographs, 
was bought recently by the National Film 
Board. It will be shown this summer at 
the Newfoundland Sound Symposium in 
St. John’s. 
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HEALTH 


The asbestos time bomb 





The first cases of cancer and asbestosis are showing up among the 
1,800 miners who were exposed to high asbestos dust levels at Baie 
Verte, Nfld. Some people believe there’s much worse to come 

| By Bonnie Woodworth 


t’s hard to hear Tom Fitzgerald on the 
telephone. His voice is raspy, and he 
coughs all the time, like a man with 


Fitzgerald's cancer was diagnosed early 


a bad chest cold. ‘‘I guess I got a dirty 
deal from Johns-Manville,’’ he says, his 
voice trembling. ‘‘I thought my cancer 
was cured after that operation. But I still 
can’t talk sometimes. My throat dries out 
and I feel like I’m suffocating?’ 
Fitzgerald, now 65 and living in Cor- 
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ner Brook, Nfld., is recovering from 
cancer of the larynx, a disease the 
Workers’ Compensation Board said 
could be directly related to his job in an 








Baie Verte asbestos mine opened in 1963 


asbestos mine-mill operation at Baie 
Verte. Fitzgerald was a mine millwright 
for 15 years, working in dust so thick 
*‘you couldn’t see two feet in front of 
you most of the time?’ 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd. 
(J-M), the mine’s manager and part- 
owner, eventually installed equipment to 
control the dust. But that was only after 
employees went on a three-month strike 
in 1978 to protest the health hazards. The 
company cleaned up dust levels, but it 
was too late for Tom Fitzgerald. In 
March 1979, company doctors discov- 
ered he had cancer of the larynx, and 
J-M terminated his employment. 

Unable to perform the simplest of 
tasks — even climbing stairs was labor 
for him — Fitzgerald received workers’ 
compensation disability benefits until 
last year, when an operation arrested his 
cancer. At least that’s the opinion of the 
board’s doctors. Fitzgerald doesn’t 
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believe them. He says he still has a lot 
of pain, and his own doctors tell him it 
will be another four or five years before 
they know for sure if he’s cured. 

Fitzgerald is one of 1,800 workers 
who were exposed to unsafe dust levels 
at the Baie Verte asbestos mine when it 
was under the management of Johns- 
Manville, the largest asbestos producer 
in the world and, until recently, a com- 
pany with a reputation as a fine cor- 
porate citizen. 

J-M’s headquarters is Denver, Colo., 
but its asbestos mines and mills are scat- 
tered all over the globe, in Europe, Asia, 
South America, the U.S. and Canada. 
When the company arrived in New- 
foundland in the early Sixties, Baie Verte 
was a tiny community of 600, whose resi- 


‘dents made a subsistence living by 


logging. 

J-M changed all that. Within 10 years 
of the mine’s opening in 1963, the town’s 
population grew to 2,500. Schools and 
a hospital were built. J-M donated land 
and money for a community centre and 
paid 45% of the town’s expenses. Baie 
Verte prospered. 

But that didn’t last. A landslide at the 
mine in 1977 cut into the company’s pro- 
fits. Medical researchers started expos- 
ing health hazards from the dust. And 
in 1981, J-M claimed bankruptcy. 

The company left the province over- 
night. And, although the Newfoundland 
government has since appointed a new 
mine operator, TransPacific Asbestos 
Co. Ltd. of Toronto, the work force is 
down to 140, compared to 650 under 
J-M. 

And the 15-year period during which 
J-M allowed workers to be exposed to 
high dust levels is starting to cost them 
their health. (Environment Canada 
found in a 1976 survey that asbestos fibre 
concentrations in the air in some places 
at Baie Verte were nine times greater than 
the Canadian safety standard of two 
fibres per cubic centimetre.) Martin 
Saunders, president of Local 7713 of the 
United Steelworkers of America in Baie 
Verte, predicts that many more cases like 
Fitzgerald’s will emerge in the next 
decade. ‘‘They kept us in the dark for 
years,’ he says of his former employer. 
**They knew the dust was killing us, but 
they didn’t tell anyone”’ 

Asbestos, the white miracle fibre 
that’s used to fireproof ships, wallboard, 
pipes and toasters, can be fatal when 
swallowed or inhaled over long periods. 
Asbestosis, a scarring of the lungs, and 
cancer are the diseases most commonly 
associated with asbestos dust exposure. 
The incidence of lung cancer in asbestos 
workers who smoke is especially high, 60 
times greater than in the general 
population. 

Saunders says several employees are 
already showing symptoms of asbestosis. 
When the disease’s latent period ends, 
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sometime within the next 10 years, the 


numbers will increase. 

Fitzgerald was the first worker to de- 
velop a disease that could be connected 
to the mill’s dust levels. And his cancer 
was diagnosed early. Normally it takes 
20 to 40 years after a person has started 
working with asbestos before doctors can 
discover a malignancy. 

A medical survey of the Baie Verte 
workers in 1977 showed that 10% of the 
485 men examined had chest x-ray 
abnormalities of the kind generally as- 
sociated with asbestos diseases. When 
the abnormal x-rays were grouped ac- 
cording to how long the employees had 
worked at the plant, the percentages in- 
creased to 15% for workers with 10 years 
exposure and 31% for those who had 
been there 15 years or more. 

The study’s author, Dr. Irving Selik- 
off, warned that more abnormalities 
would become evident in time; these were 
just the tip of the iceberg. 

Selikoff, director of the Environment 
Sciences Laboratory at Mt. Sinai School 
of Medicine in New York, was asked to 
carry out the Baie Verte survey by the 
Steelworkers’ national office. Con- 
sidered the world’s leading authority on 
asbestos diseases, he exposed the hazards 
of asbestos in the U.S. in 1964 when he 
discovered a high incidence of cancer and 
asbestosis among insulation workers at 
Paterson, N.J. | 

Since the 1977 study, 20 more 
employees at Baie Verte have developed 
x-ray changes, according to Dr. David 
Butler-Jones, the physician in charge of 
yearly medicals at the mine. Butler-Jones 
says the x-rays show deteriorating 
pulmonary functions, which he feels 
could be early symptoms of lung cancer. 
‘*We’re monitoring the men closely and 
have referred them to the Workers’ 
Compensation Board for assessment,’ he 
says. ‘‘But at this stage, there’s nothing 
the board can do since the men aren’t 
disabled.’’ All 20 are now back on the 
job. 

Ed Maynard, the board’s chairman, 
is trying to organize a follow-up study 
of the 1,800 workers who were employed 
with J-M so the board will have some 
idea of its future financial obligations. 
So far, he hasn’t made much progress. 
Even the guidelines for the study are tak- 
ing months to complete. ‘‘It’s not just 
tracking down the men that’s a prob- 
lem;’ Maynard says, ‘‘even though many 
of them are no longer living in New- 
foundland. Where do we start once we 
find them?’’ Asbestos poisoning is not 
always related to length of exposure. 
Some people develop asbestos diseases 
after only a few months of exposure. 
Others can work in asbestos jobs all their 
lives and never. get sick. 

Six months ago, the board discovered 
its first case of mesothelioma, a rare 
tumor that attacks the lining of the lungs 
and stomach, causing its victims to either 


_ suffocate or starve to death. The victim, 


who has since died, worked only a couple 
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of days with asbestos, tearing down a 
warehouse full of insulation in Corner 
Brook. That was his only expesure to the 
fibre. (Mesothelioma, the most lethal of 
all asbestos diseases, occurs only when 
the body absorbs asbestos dust.) 

Two years ago, the union attempted 
a follow-up medical survey on the 485 
workers Selikoff examined in 1977. It 
never got off the ground. The union in- 
sisted Selikoff do the study to ensure that 
the same research techniques were used 
as in the earlier survey. But the New- 
foundland government refused to fund 
it unless another physician, Dr. Harry 
Edstrom of St. John’s, conducted the 
medical examinations with Selikoff. The 
government said it wanted a second 
opinion. The union felt the province was 
trying to undermine Selikoff’s findings. 
And in the uproar, the study was shelved. 

Maynard says Edstrom eventually 
put together some rough estimates of the 
future compensation, claims expected 
from Baie Verte. But he says the projec- 


tions were conservative, because Ed- . 


strom didn’t have enough information. 
The union wouldn’t allow the St. John’s 
doctor to examine the workers, and he 
had to rely on J-M for the employees’ 
medical histories. 


‘Environment Canada 
found in a 1976 survey 
that asbestos fibre 
concentrations in the 
air in some places at 
Baie Verte were nine 
times greater than the 
Canadian standard of 
two fibres per cubic 
centimetre’’ 


This mistrust between the province 
and the union started in the 1978 strike 
and has been kept alive by what employ- 
ees see aS a government cover-up of 
health problems at Baie Verte. Bill Par- 
sons, president of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Federation of Labor, says the 
province tried to discredit Selikoff’s find- 
ings during the strike, even though the 
medical proof was obvious. At J-M’s 
older asbestos mines and plants, such as 
those at Asbestos, Que., and Manville, 
N.J., death rates from asbestos-related 
diseases had been well documented by 
the late Seventies. For instance, in 544 
Quebec asbestos miners exposed to heavy 
dust levels and monitored between 1961 
and 1973, deaths from cancer were al- 
most twice as high as in the general pop- 
ulation. Deaths from respiratory di- 


seases, such as pneumonia and asbes- 
tosis, were four times as high. 

Parsons says the province’s decision 
to intervene in the follow-up study — as 
well as the fact that some of J-M’s 
former management employees are 
working for the government as safety of- 
ficers at the mine — suggests that it 
wants to hide the health problems. ‘‘The 
government sold its soul to J-M for the 
sake of jobs,’ he says. ‘“They could have 
regulated dust levels at the mine long 
ago, but they chose not to’’ 

Ken Bradbury, a mine inspector in 
the Labor Department, maintains thai 
the union blew Selikoff’s report out of 
proportion. J-M’s operation at Baie 
Verte, he says, was always clean and well 
run. Bradbury is a former industrial rela- 
tions officer for J-M. 

Saunders believes that the govern- 
ment’s apparent sanction of the dust con- 
ditions at Baie Verte stems from 
ignorance. 

‘**T honestly don’t think the bureau- 
crats or politicians understood the prob- 
lem,’ he says. ‘‘And J-M wasn’t going 
to tell them about the dangers, that’s for 
sure.’ 

Saunders, who himself has symptoms 
of asbestosis, says J-M is the real culprit. 
Evidence is now emerging in the United 
States, where J-M is being sued for mil- 
lions of dollars in damages by former 
asbestos workers, that the company 
knew about the hazards of asbestos as 
early as the 1930s but suppressed the in- 
formation. Even J-M’s own insurers 
have refused to pay the claims, alleging 
negligence and fraud by the company. 

Saunders says Baie Verte miners had 
to work in unsafe dust levels long after 
pollution equipment had been installed 
at the company’s U.S. plants.. Lunch- 
rooms and wash houses for the Baie 
Verte miners weren’t built until 1979, a 
decade after their U.S. counterparts had 
them. And a sprinkler system for the 
mountain of tailings that hovers menac- 
ingly over Baie Verte didn’t arrive until 
just a few years ago. 

‘*J-M’s double standards were uneth- 
ical?’ says Butler-Jones, ‘‘but it usually 
takes somebody to push multinationals 
before they will act, and in Newfound- 
land there was no one until 1978-’ 

The union is also angry about the 
way J-M left Newfoundland in 1981 and 
has taken the company to court. Saun- 
ders says J-M didn’t give employees pro- 
per layoff notice and owes them $1.3 
million in back wages. J-M is arguing 
that the notice laws don’t apply to the 
company because it went bankrupt 
unexpectedly. 

For Fitzgerald, the union’s battles 
with the province and J-M are irrelevant. 
They can’t bring back his health. 

‘‘T was one of J-M’s best workers,’ 


he says. ‘‘The day I won the compensa- 


tion hearing, the mine’s manager came 
over and shook my hand. He said ‘You 
have a good work record Mr. Fitzgerald. 


MIF? 


Thank you. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


The rise and fall of an 


Acadian star 


Only two years ago, P.E.I. singer Angéle Arsenault was knocking 
‘em dead in Quebec. Not anymore. What happens now? 


By Janet Bagnell 
n downtown Montreal, in an area 
where high-tech furniture stores and 
unsuccessful art galleries crowd into 
the same 100-year-old buildings, there’s 
a record store called Phantasmagoria. In 
it, an expanse of white wall is devoted 
to Quebec’s recording stars, who appear, 
democratically, in alphabetical order. 

Angele Arsenault, the Prince Edward 
Island singer who made it so big in 
Quebec that Quebecers appropriated her, 
is not to be found under the A’s. Or the 
B’s. Or the C’s. Or in any other unlikely 
place in the alphabet. Her records, just 
three of them, are in a solitary, jammed 
bin in a corner across the room. En 
vente. Special. 

Two short years ago, Arsenault was 
knocking ’em dead in Quebec. She 
played Montreal’s biggest concert hall, 
Place des Arts, to sellout crowds. She 
toured across the province, gathering 
enthusiastic fans and record reviewers in 
her wake, and her second album, Libre, 
sold more than 300,000 copies. 

She was acclaimed as a fresh, witty, 
warm breeze from Quebec’s sister 
culture, Acadia. Quebec loved her and 
her funny, simple songs about shopping 
and dieting and women who’d rather 
stay in the kitchen than listen to men talk 
in the living room about sports and sex. 
After nearly a decade of feeling ‘‘the out- 
sider’’ from the Maritimes, she felt she’d 
conquered Quebec and been accepted. 

Today, after several heartbreaking 
months watching her latest album, Pani- 
quez pas pour rien, sell ‘‘a few thou- 
sand’’ copies, Arsenault in fact is panick- 
ing, wondering if she’s finished. 

It’s a thought she pushes away. 

She thinks she made a mistake in 
abandoning her English-speaking Mari- 
time following to compose and record 
only in French. She has a new, jaundiced 
outlook on Quebec, saying, ‘‘Quebec is 
a very, very small market,’ and, refer- 
ring to the province’s precarious finan- 
cial state, ‘‘If they’re going to drown, 
I’m not going to drown with them’’ 

She has decided her next album will 
be in English. 

Oh God up in heaven 
Do you have a woman? 
Does she do your cooking? 

She laughs outright after she’s sung 
those three lines. They’ll be part of a 
song on her new album, her English ven- 
ture. ‘‘I was watching my mother tend 
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to my father when he was dying, and it 
came to me: Is there a special heaven for 
women? and I thought, Oh, wow, why 
not?’’ She laughs again, throwing you 
off completely. The anger at women’s lot 
is palpable, and even if you think she’s 
right to feel it, you wish it hadn’t sur- 
faced at her father’s deathbed. The 
laughter’s like a broom, sweeping away 
the unspeakable. 


Ask directly about her feelings 
toward her family, and she’ll say, not 
laughing, that they’re ‘‘wonderful?’ 


Arsenault is a small woman (in ‘‘Cin- 
quante ans mariés,’ a song celebrating 
her parents’ SOth wedding anniversary, 
she jokes about their family of 14, all 
under five feet tall) who’ll be 40 this year. 
She’s been gone from the Island for 20 
years, the last holdout in her family. This 
year, for the first time since they were all 
children growing up in Abrams Village, 
P.E.I., 13 of the 14 Arsenault children 
will be living in the Maritimes. Their 
mother, now 73, still lives in Abrams 
Village. Their father died last November. 


*‘I cannot go back to the Island,’ 
Arsenault says. ‘‘Montreal is where I 
work and live. It’s my home now’’ Home 
specifically is a five-room apartment in 





“If | don’t make money on one record, | can’t do the next one’ 


Complexe La Cité, a modern high-rise 
apartment building in a tight little area 
of two or three streets where Montreal 
still divides to some extent between 
anglophones on the west and fran- 
cophones on the east. She has conquered 
the banality of the rooms with her 
furnishings—a red, lacquered table, 
magnificent fresh flowers, a handsome 
pine armoire, under whose antique doors 
lurks a staggering display of stereo 
equipment. 

Arsenault likes to describe herself as 
a ‘‘simple country girl?’ who picked up 
her singing and piano playing as a child 
in a house where everyone sang, danced 
and played musical instruments, often 
simultaneously. Her father, a fisherman 
and later a house-builder, was one of 16 
children, who all could play the fiddle 
and step-dance. Angéle, the eighth child 
in her family, usually was one of the 
eight or 10 Arsenaults who sang at pic- 
nics and in church basements as La 
Famille, Arsenault — or as The Arsenault 
Family when, switching to English, they 
made their television début on the Shur- 
Gain Amateur Cavalcade in Charlotte- 
town in 1958. 

All 14 Arsenaults went to university 
on scholarships. ‘‘There were so few 
Acadians on the Island, there were al- 
ways enough scholarships to go around,’ 
Angele says, laughing again, as always. 
She went to College Notre-Dame d’Aca- 
die in Moncton, not to study, but ‘‘be- 
cause my teacher at high school had said 
the college had good music, piano, paint- 
ing, theatre and dancing. So I went. It 
sounded like fun.’ 

Her literature teacher at Notre-Dame 
d’Acadie was Antonine Maillet, the now 
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celebrated author of La Sagouine and 
Pélagie-la-Charette. And one of her 
classmates was Edith Butler, an Acadian 
from Paquetville in northern New Bruns- 
wick, who also has scored a big success 
in Montreal as a singer. (Once close 
friends, Arsenault and Butler now don’t 
speak. They once shared the same mana- 
ger, Lise Aubut. Arsenault left angrily 
when Aubut wouldn’t let her go her own 
way, and Butler stayed with Aubut.) 
After graduating, Arsenault followed 
one of her teachers to Université Laval 
in Quebec City, where she took a master 
of arts in French literature and folkloric 
traditions. ‘‘My research was on the 
music and traditions, on our oral heri- 
tage,’ she says. ‘‘I did a bit of taping of 


songs older people still sang’’ The re-. 


search was “‘OK for a while, but it 
wasn’t contemporary enough. There’s 
just so much I want to know about what 
my grandmother sang’’ 

After receiving a bachelor of edu- 
cation in English literature from a 
Quebec City teachers’ college, she taught 
English for a while. She hated it. ‘‘I had 
to work so hard to prepare my courses. 
I decided I didn’t care whether I had an 
apartment or money. I wanted to sing?’ 

Her boyfriend became her husband 
and her manager, and they ate crackers, 
sardines and Cheez Whiz for five years 
as they criss-crossed the country while 
she sang songs by Buffy Ste. Marie and 
Gilles Vigneault in small cafés and 
university clubs. 

It all fell apart when they moved to 
Montreal. Her husband couldn’t live 
there. He also wanted a child. He moved 
back to the Magdalen Islands, and “‘I 
took a whole year off just being de- 
pressed,’ Arsenault says. ‘“Then I started 


to write, and like wow, the whole world | 
opened up. My second record was a big, | 


big hit. It was great, but scary. The suc- 
cess was scary and the writing was scary. 
I was reliving my whole life again in the 
writing. I was really going far inside 
myself?’ 

She was a tiny woman, with a mop 
of blond hair and round, wire-rimmed 
glasses, alone on the stage with her piano 
and her lively, repetitive tunes. The au- 
dience would whistle and cheer at the 
opening bars of each song and sing along 
with her. Standing ovations were routine. 
Reviewers and columnists fell over them- 
selves to praise her. William Johnson of 
The Globe and Mail wrote, ‘‘Angéle 
Arsenault is a bit of a miracle. She is 
zany, musical, madcap, irreverent, in- 
genue, rollicking, lyrical, clever and 
satirical — with, now and then, more 
than a touch of poetry.’ 

She is still all of that. But now her 
records sell a few thousand, not a few 
hundred thousand. 

Three years ago, she stopped dyeing 
her hair and cut it short. She stopped 
wearing her round glasses. For a lot of 
people, she also stopped being Angéle 
Arsenault. 

She chooses not to believe that her 
physical change is responsible for her 
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Arsenault has abandoned her mop of blond hair and round glasses 


decline in Quebec. But Jacques Samson, 
entertainment writer for Le Soleil in 
Quebec City, disagrees: ‘‘She very ab- 
ruptly left behind the public personage 
she created. Overnight she took on the 
appearance of an ordinary, middle-aged 
woman with a weight problem. People 
no longer recognize her on the street. 
She’s not ‘theirs’ anymore.’ 

But there’s more to the decline than 
tnat. Samson says. An admirer of Ar- 
senault’s, he picks his words very care- 
fully. ‘‘It’s a phenomenon in Quebec, 
because it’s such a small market, that 
artists will for a short time have a suc- 
cess that’s beyond their capacity. After 
it’s over, they have to learn to find their 
proper level. They should go for 
medium-sized theatres, not the huge 
music halls. Just because they’re not 
playing the Place des Arts doesn’t mean 
they don’t have talent. 

**I hope Angéle keeps a place in Que- 
bec. She should because she has talent, 
and she has done very important work. 
She manages to communicate complex 
and important social ideas in a very sim- 


ple way. She has reached an audience 
who might not have ever been receptive 
to these ideas’’ 

But will the complex idea in the sim- 
ple tune play the airwaves? 

Arsenault is tortured by the question. 
She doesn’t like to think of ‘‘hits”’ It’s 
too crass. It’s also impossible to manu- 
facture one. But she’d like to. The prob- 
lem for her is simple. ‘‘If I don’t make 
money on one record, I can’t do the next 
one. And this is what I do. I write songs 
and I record them?’ 

Songs like this one, which may be on 
her next album: 

Lady Diana, 
Princess of today 
Like a storybook 
Always on display 

Arsenault moves without a break 
from talk to song. You can watch her 
tension evaporate as she rocks gently 
against the beige sofa. 

The emotions she pushes away 
through laughter are nearly drowned in 
the upbeat tune, but still they’re ex- 
pressed. She is temporarily at peace.&% 
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SPORTS 


Roddy MacDonald: A killer 





opponent 





punch in search of an 


The New Waterford, N.S.-born light heavyweight is a slugger. 
That’s his strength — and his handicap 


- By John Doig 


ard rock is coming out of the porta- 

ble radio on the floor of the con- 

crete change room that is a make- 
shift gym, but the movements of the 
boxer are slow, lazy. Shoulders jiggling, 
red gloves tapping the thighs under the 
navy blue track pants. His features are 
smooth and chubby, almost cherubic, 
and immediately, the handsome-boxer 
clichés come to mind...Pretty Boy, 
Baby Face. Then he squares up to the 
heavy bag suspended from the ceiling 
and lets go with a combination of left 
hook and straight, overhand right, aimed 
at a spot where an opponent’s head 
would be. The punches begin with a 
grunt and end, as the gloves smash into 
the bag, with a sound like a thick stick 
crushing a melon. The brown eyes are 
alight now, and the features, no longer 
soft, alive with an intensity like the look 
of a lover welcoming passion. An act of 
fierce love is in progress. Love bound up 
in a demonstration of a cliché that is true 
— akiller punch. The punch is, at once, 
Roddy MacDonald’s power, the thing 
that has brought him fame and respect, 
and now, perversely, also his handicap. 

When Roderick MacDonald won the 
light heavyweight boxing championship 
of Canada on December 1, 1981, scor- 
ing a technical knockout over the classy 
Gary Summerhays, he was, to all ap- 
pearances, a kid with a colorless, con- 
ventional, middle-class background. 
He’d grown up in a particularly bland 
sector of Scarborough, a suburban 
sprawl known to Toronto sophisticates 
as Scarberia. His progress as a boxer, 
amateur and professional, had been 
spectacular, but there was none of the 
stuff of ring legend — no battle to 
escape the ghetto, no triumph over a 
personal weakness. No feral quality. 
Not on the surface. But there is some- 
thing there — something inside that 
emerges when he talks about his feelings 
and his roots. 

It is something much older than the 
emotion-dulling shopping centres of 
Scarberia. It has the smell of Cape 
Breton, of New Waterford, where he was 
born on July 20, 1960, the second son of 
Hughie and Jacqueline MacDonald. 
Coal mining was Hughie’s livelihood, 
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but boxing was his 
passion. In the Cape 
Breton of the Forties 
and Fifties the mines 
and the boxing rings 
were busy. The men 
worked hard and dan- 
gerously — they led an 
existence that, some- 
how, demanded vio- 
lence in their relaxa- 
tion, too. A compul- 
sion that Hughie Mac- 
Donald feels more 
than he is able to put . 
into words. It had 
something to do, he 
says, with the aware- 
ness of mortality that | 
went with the mining. | 
‘‘When you went 
down, you never knew 
whether you’d come | 
up again,’ : 
‘*Everybody 
fought there;?’ Hughie 
remembers. And those 
who didn’t fight 
watched. The spec- 
tators liked the kind of | 
fighters that thrilled | 
the blood — scrap- | 
pers, not boxers. ‘“‘I 
was always a scrap- 
per)’ Hughie says. It 
was a quality he would | 
hand down to Roddy, 





didn’t want me to get hurt.’ The father, 
perhaps embarrassed at the thought of 
shielding a coal miner’s son, remembers 
it differently. ‘‘I didn’t think he realized 
how hard he would have to work,’ he 
says. ‘‘I didn’t want him to be dis- 
appointed.’ 

But the boy was determined, and 
when Hughie saw how hard he would 
work he proceeded to teach him all he 
knew. When you ask Roddy MacDonald 
what it was that drove him as a youngster 
to excel in boxing he mentions the per- 
ceptual handicap he suffered; he was 
marked as inferior because he had to at- 





although that was - MacDonald’ s fates are smooth: chubby: sie cherubic. 


something he did not wish to do — in 
fact, he would actively discourage it. 
When he was 22 in 1960, the year Rod- 
dy was born, Hughie won the light 
heavyweight championship of the Atlan- 
tic provinces. 

Two years later, when Roddy was 
two, the family went to Toronto. They 
moved into a bungalow in Scarborough 
and Hughie worked as a stacker in a 
glass-manufacturing company. The coal 
mines and fighting pits of Cape Breton 
were worlds away; and not long after the 
move, Hughie hung up his gloves. When 
Roddy, at the age of 12, suddenly de- 
cided to start boxing, his father tried to 
dissuade him. ‘‘I think he figured it was 
too rough for me,’ the son says. ‘‘He 


tend a special school for five years. “The 
kids would call you ‘Dummy, ”’ he re- 
members. He wanted to prove something 
to them. But then he ponders the ques- 
tion again, and finds an explanation 
that’s deeper inside him. ‘‘I wanted to be 
like the old man,’ he says. ‘‘I wanted to 
be as good as he was. I love my father. 
My dad’s a great man. He’s the best guy 
I know,’ Those who know him well say 
that Hughie MacDonald worships three 
things — the Catholic Church, his fam- 
ily, and boxing. 

Under his tutelage, Roddy had a re- 
markable career as an amateur. He had 
50 fights and won 44, all but 10 of them 
by knockouts. That career culminated in 
an unhappy incident at the 1978 Com- 
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monwealth Games in Edmonton. He’d 
knocked out the favorite in his division 
in his first bout and seemed sure to win 
the gold medal. But in the semi-finals he 
was disqualified for continuing to punch 
after knocking down his opponent. His 
recollection of the incident is hazy, al- 
though he’s convinced he was unfairly 
penalized. ‘“The referee made no attempt 
to send me back to my corner,’ he says. 

But Paul Rimstead, a veteran Tor- 
onto journalist who was there that night, 
has vivid memories of it. Rimstead, a 
chronicler of the exploits of such towers 
of Canadian boxing as Yvon Durelle and 
George Chuvalo, was deeply impressed. 
**He was just pounding the other guy,’ 
he recalls, ‘‘and he couldn’t stop himself. 
I knew then that he could be a profes- 
sional champion because he had the most 
important thing — he had the killer in- 
stinct’’ One of Rimstead’s cherished am- 
bitions is to sponsor a_ professional 
boxer, and he decided that night to ask 
some wealthy friends to join him in 
backing MacDonald if the youngster 
wanted a professional career. But the 
fighter had already made his decision, 
and chosen his father as manager, trainer 
and the man in his corner. 

He exploded onto the pro boxing 
scene, a dervish in green and gold Cape 
Breton tartan trunks. He would tell re- 
porters his heroes were Rocky Marciano 
and Roberto Duran, but he reminded the 
older ones among them of Freddie Mills, 
an Englishman who held the world light 
heavyweight championship in the late 
Forties, and a scrapper who would come 
out of his corner with his black curls fly- 
ing and his arms flailing, and who 
seemed to hate to stop punching and go 
back to his corner when his opponent 
dropped to the canvas. 

Roddy was too young to fight on the 
pro circuit in Ontario, where the legal 
minimum age at the time was 19, so he 
travelled, mostly in Nova Scotia and 
states on the American eastern seaboard. 
His first bout, as a middleweight, was in 
Sydney, in September, 1978, against 
Larry Allen of New Jersey, and he won 
a six-round decision. His début as a light 
heavyweight — his natural, full-grown 
fighting weight — was in Glace Bay on 
May 26, 1979, against another New Jer- 
sey native, Junior Edmonds. This time 
Roddy won by a knockout, in the sev- 
enth round. That was the beginning of 
a slugging reputation that lived up to the 
promise he had shown as an amateur. 

Newspapers in the Maritimes 
adopted him as their own. He was hailed 
as the ‘‘Cape Breton Thumper,’ ‘‘The 
Pride of Nova Scotia,’ ‘‘The Raging 
Scotsman,’ ‘‘The Tartan Terror’’ In the 
United States, where boxing is still 
dominated by blacks trying to fight their 
way out of the ghetto, he was promoted 
as anew ‘‘White Hope.’’ He’d beaten 13 
opponents, and done justice to all the 
sportswriters’ superlatives, by the time 
he faced Gary Summerhays in a contest 
for the Canadian championship in Hali- 
fax on July 22, 1980. The title was in his 
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hands, until the seventh round, when 
Summerhays opened a cut over Roddy’s 
right eye and won on a technical 
knockout. 

But MacDonald choked down the 
hurt and concentrated on another ambi- 
tion he’d been nourishing for some time 
— to fight and beat Trevor Berbick, the 
West Indian who once fought out of Hal- 
ifax, who is a contender for the world 
heavyweight championship. Roddy 
made his first appearance as a heavy- 
weight in Toronto on December 16, 1980. 
He entered the Masonic Temple to the 
sound of the bagpipes, a ceremony that 
friends from Cape Breton had averred 
would bring him luck and put the fear 
of God into his opponent, and one that 
he has practised ever since. Roddy 
weighed in just over the light heavy- 
weight limit of 175 pounds, some 70 
pounds lighter than Lou ‘‘The Giant’’ 
Alexander of Buffalo — but he slammed 
Alexander through the ropes and into 
unconsciousness halfway through the 
first round. Nevertheless, he was uncom- 
fortable as a heavyweight and after a few 
more fights in that division he returned 
to the one where he belonged. 

A year later he took the title from 
Summerhays, with a technical knockout 
in the fifth round. He secured ninth place 
in the world ratings, set by an interna- 
tional panel of sportswriters and pub- 
lished in The Ring, the New York 
magazine that for 60 years has pro- 
claimed itself ‘‘The Bible of Boxing’’ A 
match for the world title, it seemed, 
would soon be in the making. Then, on 
July 12 last year, in Atlantic City, a boxer 
called Cornell Chavis floored him in the 
seventh round. ‘‘I had him down three 
times, twice in the first and once in the 
fifth,’ Roddy recalls. ‘‘But if you fight 









. .. but his thrill comes from battering an opponent to his knees 


like me, aggressive, you have to take the 
punches too. And I took one,’ Hughie 
threw in the towel. ‘‘Thank God he did)?’ 
Roddy says. ‘‘I didn’t know where I was. 
But my dad looks after me. That’s why 
I like to have him in my corner”’ 

The loss knocked him out of the rat- 
ings, but it did not diminish his deter- 
mination or change his scrapping style. 
He came back the following month to his 
home town, New Waterford, to defend 
his title, and knocked out Paul Talbot of 
Halifax in the 10th round. It still disgusts 
him that it took so long: ‘‘He ran like 
a rabbit for the whole fight?’ 

The spring of this year was not a fair 
season in the life of Roddy MacDonald. 
He had not fought since January 21, 
when he beat Mario Rosa in Denver to 
claim an obscure honor called the 
Americas Title. His record in 26 profes- 
sional fights was eminently respectable; 
24 wins, 20 by knockouts. But he was not 
in The Ring’s ratings. George Chuvalo 
was struggling, in vain, to promote him 
against a rated opponent. Cornell Chavis 
was refusing a rematch, even though, 
rumor had it, he had been offered as 
much as $20,000. 

There are those who would say 
Roddy MacDonald should have been 
content by then with what he had accom- 
plished and what he possessed. He thinks 
about that, driving his white Dodge 
Magnum from his high-rise apartment — 
with the brown check furniture, and 
china figurines and the crucifix on a 
living-room wall — to his parents’ hand- 
some house by a ravine. He doesn’t have 
to fight for a living, for a chance to 
escape the ghetto, like all those men he 
has thrashed in the United States. He’s 
already done more than his father, his 
hero, did in the ring. Now he is happily 
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SPORTS 


married and has a secure future in the 
business Hughie started in the late Six- 
ties, MacDonald and Sons, manufac- 
turers of paper and chemicals. But all 
that is not enough. None of it gives him 
the thrill he feels when he batters an op- 
ponent to his knees. 

He compares that feeling to the act 
of love. For him, the earth will move 
when the man at his feet in the ring is 
the former champion of the world. 

Driving, he points out landmarks in 
his life. St. Joseph’s Church, where he 
goes to mass every Sunday. The car 
dealer’s, owned by a friend and fan from 
the Maritimes, where he bought the 


Dodge. The department store where his 
wife, Yvonne, works; he met her when 
he filled in at first base for the store’s 
team in a pickup ball game — she was 
the pitcher. He knows the 8-km route in- 
timately; it’s his training road and he 
runs it every morning. ‘‘In every run 
there’s a piece called ‘The Wall? ’’ he 
says. “‘It’s where you’ve had enough and 
you have to battle to go on. Mine’s about 
halfway.’ It’s a strip of dreadful subur- 
bia, all pizza houses, chicken joints, hair 
parlors and gas stations. 

Now there’s ‘‘The Wall’’ in Roddy 
MacDonald’s career. No rating, no op- 
ponents. Several people in the boxing 
business had talked about this the pre- 
vious evening. Bert Sugar, the publisher 
of The Ring, who’d seen him beat Kid 
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Sampson in White Plains two years be- 
fore and had been impressed, talked 
about his lack of ‘‘exposure?’ Roddy had 
been out of the sports news too long, he 
said. More ‘‘exposure’’ would probably 
get him a rating and maybe a chance at 
the title. George Chuvalo, who compares 
him to Yvon Durelle, the Acadian who 
came within a breath of taking the world 
championship from the great Archie 
Moore in 1958, spoke about the problem 
of getting opponents for Roddy. ‘‘He’s 
become known as a puncher,’ he said. 
**‘Not too many fighters are willing to 
take the risk with him?’ Chuvalo thought 
he might be close to getting agreement 


Oe 








Roddy chose his dad as manager/trainer 
on a rematch with Cornell Chavis, in 
May. He thought Roddy would have no 
trouble with Chavis this time, and then 
there would be a good chance of a match 
with the world champion, Michael 
Spinks. And then... ‘‘If he hits him on 
the chin, its bye-bye Michael?’ Hughie 
MacDonald had the words for his son’s 
dilemma. “‘It’s terrible hard to get Roddy 
fights?’ he said. ‘‘He punches too hard?’ 
Now, at a red light in ‘‘The Wall’’ in 
Scarberia, Roddy MacDonald is waiting, 
tapping the steering-wheel of the white 
Magnum with his hands. They’re not big 
hands and they don’t look hard. But they 
can literally kill. They’re Roddy Mac- 
Donald’s power. | 
And his predicament. ROS 


See “CINNABAR’ at the 
foliowing 
Peerless Dealers. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Floor Fashions Limited 
240 Metcalf Street, St. John 


Flooring World Limited 
269 Main Street, Fredericton 


Lounsbury Co. Limited 
735 Main Street, Moncton 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Acadian Home Furnishings 
Meteghan River 


E. Charlton Flooring Ltd. 
3466 Dutch Village Rd., Halifax 


Creative Floors & Interiors 
900 Windmill Rd., Dartmouth . 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


B. & K. Carpet Ltd. 
Corner Brook 


B. & K. Carpet Ltd. 
Harbourview Ave., Corner Brook 


B. & K. Carpet Ltd. 
Gander 


B. & K. Carpet Ltd. 
Grand Falls 


B. & K. Carpet Ltd. 
Topsail Road, Mount Pearl 


B. & K. Carpet Ltd. 
Carbonear Ave., St. John’s 
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 HaloFresn. 


ls Cinnabar the ultimate in 
carpet value for today’s 
home? Could be! It’s made 
by Peerless, Canada’s 
largest manufacturer, from 
Anso IV with new HaloFresh. 
That's the most advanced 
carpet fibre ever, with built- 
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= BY PEERIESS 


iN soil and stain resistance, 
plus long-lasting freshness 
for the life of the carpet. 
And the colours tell another 
story — a choice of 15 fresh 
lustrous Colours to set your 
home singing! See 
CINNABAR by Peerless — 
the striking new carpet with 
a Five Year Guarantee at a 
surprisingly modest price. 
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MEDIA 


A new channel woos TV 
viewers back home 


| With its Atlantic Satellite Network, ATV plans to steal Maritime 
_ viewers from the American channels, from the CBC — and 


_ from its own programs 


| n any given day, about a quarter 
of the television audience in the 


Maritimes is glued to American TV 
channels. Another quarter is tuned into 
the CBC network, and about half to 
ATV. But this spring, as ATV launches 
its new Atlantic Satellite Network 
| (ASN), those television viewing patterns 
may change. ATV’s plan is to woo back 
fans of the American channels — even 
if it has to be done at the expense of ATV 
itself. ‘‘We’ve set out to repatriate the 
eastern Canadian audience,’ ATV presi- 

dent Fred Sherratt says. 

| ASN, Canada’s first commercially 
supported statellite network, is running 
head-on against ATV in the Maritimes 
_ (ASN also reaches Newfoundland and 
_ the eastern Arctic). Sherratt expects the 
new system, launched May 29, will steal 
_ about 7% of ATV’s viewers during 
| prime time (from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m.), 
_ while CBC will lose slightly more, about 
9%. But the big losers, Sherratt predicts, 
_ will be the American stations, nearly a 
| quarter of whose audience will switch to 
ASN. 

The key to the repatriation scheme, 
of course, is programming. ASN’s sum- 
mer schedule includes the usual 
hodgepodge of situation comedies (all 
American), dramas and talk shows. But 
it’s running movies six nights a week, one 
hour earlier than American networks 
generally do. Then, weekdays following 
the movie (except Wednesday), ASN airs 
its hour-long, regionally focused news 
show, strategically sandwiched between 
the CBC’s National and The Journal at 
10 p.m. and CTV’s National News at 
midnight. There’s also Atlantic Canada 
Choice, a pop music show complete with 
disc jockey, simulcast Saturday nights at 
10 p.m. over ATV’s radio-affiliate, 
C-100. Most of ASN’s Canadian pro- 
grams, such as Global’s magazine-type 
That’s Life or the talk show Youve 
Beautiful, have not been available here. 
And there are no soaps. Yet. ATV pro- 
gramming vice-president Joe Irvine will 
only hint that two Proctor and Gamble 
favorites may run this fall when ASN’s 
broadcasting day begins six hours earlier 
at 9 a.m. 

The network also offers one hour of 
afternoon broadcast time Monday 
through Friday to the four Atlantic prov- 
inces’ education departments for pro- 
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grams to help students from primary 
school to university. This service will be 
extended to four hours a day this fall. 

Like pay TV, ASN is beamed from 
a satellite to cable operators, which 
distribute the service to subscribers. But 
the similarity ends there. ASN is conven- 
tional, commercially supported televis- 
ion. Its signals are not scrambled. That 
means the service is non-subscription; it 
is carried at no extra charge on cable’s 
basic service (between channels 2 and 13) 
and viewers do not need converters to 
tune in. ASN can also be plucked directly 
from the air into the home. Non-cable 
subscribers with their own receiving 
dishes can pick it up from Telesat 
Canada’s super-powered Anik C satellite 
set in orbit last fall by the U.S. space 
shuttle Columbia. The federal Depart- 
ment of Communications decided earlier 
this year that viewers do not need 
licences from the Canadian Radio- 
television and Telecommunications 
Commission (CRTC) to use receive-only 
earth stations (TVROs), the price of 
which is expected to drop from about 
$4,000 to $400 or $500 apiece within 
three years. However, remote and 
underserved areas must still obtain 
licences to pick up and rebroadcast the 
service within the community. 

Many eastern Canadians now have a 
choice of English and French-language 
CBC, three American networks, three 
pay TV stations, ATV (NTV in New- 
foundland), various specialized cable 
programs and ASN. The potential Atlan- 
tic Canada viewer pie of two million is 
being carved up into ever smaller slices. 
Says CRTC regional director Bob Oxner: 
‘‘This is a fight against the fragmenta- 
tion of audience. Right now, there are 
more signals coming in all the time on 
cable systems, from the United States, 
from every imaginable source. The only 
way to compete with it is to join it, which 
is what ATV has done. It provided its 
own additional service?’ 

ATV has been trying to break into the 
market with a new system since 1978, 
when it applied to set up a UHF (ultra 
high frequency, beyond channels 2 and 
13) station in Halifax and was denied on 
the basis the region couldn’t support a 
third service. In 1981, the CRTC ap- 
proved a satellite-transmitted network 
for all areas except Halifax, finally en- 


dorsing the present system last fall on the 
condition it be carried on cable, and, to 
protect existing broadcasters, not run 
local advertising. But hefty rate increases 
for national and regional advertisers 
could make up for any lost revenues that 
might mean. The price of a 30-second 
prime time spot on ATV has jumped 
$300 to $1,320 (includes a normal 6% 
hike), but advertisers get time on both 
ATV and ASN in the deal. (A CRTC de- 
cision is still pending on how the system 
will work in Newfoundland. To protect 
NTV, it might decide that ASN will not 
be carried by cable there, or that all com- 
mercials will be deleted or replaced by 
NTV ads.) 
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Repatriating the ea 


In the past three years, the CRTC has 
rejected five applications (including one 
from ATV) to set up a separate off-air 
station in the Halifax metro area, but 
Oxner says ASN’s success does not mean 
other stations are forever blocked out. 
‘*Just authorizing ASN for delivery off 
the satellite and through cable doesn’t 
preclude the possibility of another ser- 
vice coming in later once the population 
of the metro increases?’ 

For now, ATV is ahead of the game. 
But Sherratt says the new system does 
not signal the end of the network’s tradi- 
tional television service. ‘‘The introduc- 
tion of this service does not mean the end 
of ATV,’ he says. ‘‘While there is no 
question that satellite technology is the 
wave of the future, we do not have any 
plans to phase out the existing service or 
any of the local stations servicing the 
Maritimes,’ ASN costs about $6 million 
to get off the ground, and, with an 
anticipated $1 million a year fee for the 
use of Anik C, Sherratt says the network 
won’t likely turn a profit for six or seven 
years. But ATV can claim its costly new 
project, along with its fully electronic 
newsroom and 90-minute newscast, as 
yet another network first. 

— Rachelle Henderson 
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BUSINESS 


Melanson’s the magician of Moncton 


His animated displays — polar bears, bunny factories, talking trees 
— show up in store windows from Charlottetown to New York 


The Easter Bunny’s Workshop is two 
storeys high. Inside the lighted storefront 
on the first floor, animated rabbits, 
floppy-eared and overalled, are making 
chocolate Easter bunnies. In the back, a 
stairway leads upstairs to bedrooms visi- 
ble through open windows. Watching 
this fairy-tale scene — created in a Hali- 
fax shopping mall — is a wide-eyed lit- 
tle girl, who asks her father what makes 
the bunnies work. ‘‘Just motors and 
wires,’ he says, tugging at her hand to 
drag her away. 


poilsport! Oh, there are wires and 
rods and motors inside the rabbits, 


all right. But what’s really happen- 
ing, what breathes life into the Easter 
Bunny’s Workshop is magic — the magic 
of imagination, and the creative genius 
of a man from Moncton. 

Emery Melanson is a short man, put- 
ting on weight in his 42nd year. His 
square face is beginning to look round, 
as the light brown hair recedes. But 
there’s humor in his blue-grey eyes, and 
his eyebrows often lift in laughter. 

For 12 years, armed with no more 
training than a mail-order art course, 
Melanson designed window displays for 
the Creaghan’s chain of department 
stores in New Brunswick. Six years ago, . 
he left the security of a steady pay cheque 
to set himself up as an independent 
designer of store displays and maker of 
artificial flowers and other display 
props. 

Today, his company, Melanson Dis- 
play Ltd., is the fourth largest of its kind 
in Canada, and growing. Shoppers along 
New York City’s Fifth Avenue did 
double-takes recently when they spotted 
big, woolly, white, polar bears turning 
their heavy heads inside Saks window; 
the bears were designed and built in 
Moncton. Window designers from 
across Canada buy Melanson’s 
eye-catching props — waist-high, plaster 
ice-cream cones, imperious llamas, flam- 
boyant bouquets of giant, silk dahlias — 
for their own displays. Mall managers 
pay thousands of dollars for full-size set- 
piece displays (a dream-like Arctic cas- 
tle, 20 feet square and 12 feet high, with 
a family of animated polar bears, goes 
for $12,000). 

At certain times of the year, you can 
find creations by the Moncton magician 
throughout the region. 

In Charlottetown, a youngster 
watches, transfixed, as reindeer toss their 
heads, and Santa smiles and nods in an 
animated castle, frosted with glittering 
snow. 
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In Dartmouth’s Micmac Mall, chil- 
dren line up to ask questions of a 35- 
foot-tall talking tree, surrounded by an- 
imated woodland creatures. This time 
the magic is made with the help of a hid- 
den room at the base of the papier- 
maché tree, where an attendant can hear 
children’s questions and respond through 
a speaker hidden high in the tree’s 
branches. 

In a year, Melanson may design 
nearly a dozen new display ‘‘themes’’ for 
his catalogue of more than 100 such 
themes. Another half-dozen clients will 
ask for unique de- 
signs (and demand _ 
promises he not 
copy them for as 
long as five years). 

‘“‘Most times — se 
they don’t know ex- | _ 
actly what they 
want,’ Melanson ; 
says. “‘I just don’t 
find it hard to come 
up with ideas. When 
I go to New York [at 
least once or twice a 
year], I have a sense 
of what is going to 
come in the next few 
years.’ 

Melanson trav- 
els one week out of 7 
four, visiting 
customers in Van- @ 
couver, Calgary, or | 
St. John’s, checking | 
his showroom in 7 
Toronto (another | 
opened in Montreal 
in May), exhibiting 
at industry shows in 
Canada and the United States. A con- 
fessed workaholic, he admits that 
even in this slow season, ‘‘I was here 
til 10 last night?’ He relaxes only 
when he takes his wife and two teen- 
age children to their cottage near Shed- 
iac, N.B. 

His creative sparks become sketches, 
then working drawings for his staff of 
eight to 30 people, depending on the sea- 
son. They can make virtually everything 
needed for the displays in the modest 
green warehouse in Moncton’s east end 
that serves as Melanson Display’s 
factory. 

The factory looks like a fantasy 
toy shop come true. In a long nar- 
row room built into a loft, Jean- 
nette Daigle carefully glues the buck- 
ram wings of butterflies together for 







Melanson uses wires, motors and the magic of imagination 


hangings ordered by a chain of malls 
in Newfoundland. At the next table, 
Zelia Belliveau dyes an array of poly- 
ester silk leaves, each one realistic- 
ally embossed with veining (down- 
stairs, more than 900 dies for cut- 
ting and embossing silk flowers can 
turn out single petals half an inch 
across, or entire leaves eight inches 
wide). 

Near the back of the rambling fac- 
tory, Denis Richard is putting the 
finishing touches to a clay model of a 
koala bear. Later, a plaster cast of the 
model will be used to make a final latex 
copy of the bear. Shelves around Denis 
hold similarly made props — figurines, 
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reindeer heads, ““‘paper’’ shopping bags 
made of plaster, giant latex apples ready 
to be lacquered in brilliant scarlet. 
Out on the main workshop floor, 
you step over more butterflies, this 
time welded wire-frame bodies soon 
to be joined to wings nearly five feet 
across. On a table are Easter bun- 
nies in neat gingham shirts and cover- 


alls. The back of one has been opened, 


and you can just make out the small 
electric motor that works the arms 
and head, inside. 

It can take five weeks to fashion a 
single display, and buyers order months 
in advance for seasonal decorations. 
‘We finished spring today,’ factory 
manager Norman Martin said in mid- 
April, ‘‘and Christmas starts this week’’ 

— Chris Wood 
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Leonard Jones: 
Life after 
politics 





Moncton’ famous political 
firebrand hasn't lost his anti- 
French image—even though he’s 
a big fan of René Lévesque 


Te: newspaper clipping is five years 
old and fading now, but the words 
still jump out at you: ‘‘Let me tell 
you my story. It’s the story of a bigot.’ 

The words are those of Leonard 
Jones, in a speech given to a Toronto 
audience one sticky July night in 1978. 
His image — that of a northern version 
of Alabama’s segregationist governor, 
George Wallace—was conceived in the 
1960s, when Jones was the ‘‘anti- 


_ French’’ mayor of Moncton, denounc- 


ing bilingualism to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 
It captured the nation’s attention in the 


1970s, during Jones’s bitter, four-year 


feud with the Progressive Conservative 
party. And the style that night in Toronto 
was pure Jones—plain-spoken and 
feisty, unapologetic about meeting 


_ the liberal left head-on. 





tion forever’’ 


George Wallace has long since aban- 
doned his ‘‘segregation today, segrega- 
fervor. Jones hasn’t 
changed his views one bit. 

But then, this rumpled and relaxed 
small-town lawyer, with his easy laughter 
and direct manner, isn’t exactly the fire- 
breathing night-rider of his own legend. 
Among other things, he professes a 
strong admiration for René Lévesque. 

Jones’s law office, on a quiet, mastly 
residential street just off Moncton’s 
Main Street, is unexceptional. Three 
secretaries sit behind a counter. 
Chatelaine and Lawyer share space on 
a coffee table in an alcove furnished with 
vinyl-covered bench seats where clients 
(most of them seeking divorces) wait for 
their appointments. 

Jones, an animated speaker given to 
thumping his desk for emphasis, still 


does not shy away from points of view 


others find discomfiting. ‘‘If what I did 
was bigotry,’ he says, ‘‘there must be 
24'/2 million people in Canada who are 
really bigots.’ 

In fact, he doesn’t much like the label. 
He prefers ‘‘ultra-conservative’’ He says 
he fought bilingualism, challenging the 
Official Languages Act all the way to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, not because 
of antipathy toward French-speaking 
Canadians, but because ‘‘it was impro- 
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Jones hasn’‘t changed his views one bit 


periy implemented. It wasn’t biling- 
ualism; it was separatism?’ And time, 
Jones thinks, has proven him correct. 

Federal and provincial governments 
are quietly squeezing English-Canadians 
out of their jobs, he believes, in efforts 
to make civil services bilingual. ‘‘It’s not 
whether your /anguage is French or 
English. It’s whether you are French or 
English. Whether the Human Rights 
Commission will admit it or not, that’s 
subtly what’s taking place?’ 

He calls French immersion classes for 
ROUNDERS DU EC re NM ELAR 


“Tf what I did was bigotry, 
there must be 
24 1/2 million 
people in Canada 


who are really bigots’’ 


children, increasingly popular among 
both parents and students, ‘‘French pro- 
paganda’’ that fails to give students a 
proper background in English. His own 
preference has always been for a slower 
introduction of bilingualism, starting by 
‘sending all our children to school 
together, and teaching them French and 
English together?’ 

The approach Jones likes best, iron- 
ically, is the one some Quebec schools 
follow: Children study in French in the 
morning and in English in the afternoon. 
It’s not the only thing he admires about 
Quebec’s stridently nationalistic govern- 
ment. ‘‘I respect Mr. Lévesque. He’s 
done a darn good job for the people of 
his province. It’s too bad the premiers of 
other provinces haven’t stood up for 
their provinces as well as he has?’ 





Whatever their merits, Jones’s ideas 
on bilingualism have never made him 
friends among francophones. In early 
1968, during his term as mayor of Monc- 
ton, a pair of angry students placed a 
severed pig’s head at his front door after 
a student delegation demanding bilingual 
services received a less-than-sympathetic 
hearing at city council. 

Staunch opposition to federal 
language policies both made and marred 
Jones’s national political career. He made 
headlines across the country when 
Robert Stanfield rejected him as a Pro- 
gressive Conservative candidate in the 
1974 election for his views on language, 
then made them again when, running as 
an Independent under the banner of 
**The People’s Choice,’ he trounced the 
‘‘official’’ Tory candidate. 

Two years later, the federal Tories re- 
jected Jones once again, this time 
quashing his campaign for the party 
leadership. ‘‘I was rejected by the top 
bananas,’ he says now, ‘‘not by the 
people.’ 

Today, Jones claims he no longer 
wants to be part of any party. If he had 
a favorite in the latest Tory leadership 
runoff, he says with a chuckle, it was 
John Diefenbaker. He considers Joe 
Clark ‘‘a quitter?’ 

Not that Jones has lost any of 
his taste for politics, or his passion- 
ate identification with what he sees 
as the interests of the ordinary voter. 
‘‘I’'d like to see the people have 
more say in our country. With the 
party system we have here, it’s not 
the people who are talking, it’s the 
party leaders-’ 

But his political moment has cooled 
since he chose, for health reasons, not 
to run again for Parliament in 1979. Trial 
balloons launched just before this 
spring’s municipal elections -in New 
Brunswick didn’t encourage a return to 
civic politics (many of Moncton’s new 
and younger civic leaders, in fact, say the 
city is is only now recovering from the 
tensions of Jones’s tenure at city hall). 
And his political chances are hardly 
helped by a slow-moving trial on charges 
he failed to pay more than $100,00 in 
federal taxes during the 1970s. 

At 59, Jones concentrates instead on 
his law practice, spending evenings 
quietly at home with his wife of 32 years. 
He reads a great deal, for the most part 
political biographies. His social life 
revolves around the two lodges he 
belongs to, the Masons and the 
Oddfellows. 

But the populist firebrand of the Six- 
ties and Seventies is not completely out 
of the game. Or, perhaps more accur- 
ately, he’s not entirely free of the political 
bug. ‘‘It gets into your blood’’, he says. 
**T don’t know how the hell you get it 
out.’ 

— Chris Wood 
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How William Rowe leaked a police report and became a highly 


praised novelist 
By Stephen Kimber 


illiam Rowe is obsessed by choice 

and chance and circumstance. 

And how events over which a 
man has no control can irrevocably alter 
his life. 

‘‘Good and evil do not exist as ab- 
stract entities,’’ he offers matter-of- 
factly over a drink in the bar at the new 
Hotel Newfoundland. ‘‘They only exist 
by virtue of the choices people make. 
Sometimes good results from a fluke. Or 
evil can come from a good action,’ 

That is a dominant theme in Clapp’s 
Rock, Rowe’s just-published first novel. 
It is also a dominant theme in William 
Rowe’s own life. 

In the book, set in the hurly-burly of 
contemporary Newfoundland politics, 
an Oxford-educated, idealistic young 
man named Neil Godwin is seduced in- 
to politics by a cantankerous, cun- 
ing,old, political schemer named Percy 
Clapp, then comes within fondling dis- 
tance of the premier’s chair before events 
conspire to rob him of his prize. Ulti- 
mately, he has to choose between achiev- 
ing his political ambitions and taking his 
dying father’s advice and abandoning 
politics forever. 

In real life, also set in Newfound- 
land, an Oxford-educated, idealistic 
young man named William Neil Rowe 
was seduced into politics by a can- 
tankerous, cunning, old, political 
schemer named Joey Smallwood, and 
eventually came within a police report 
and a resignation of the premier’s office 
himself before the voters persuaded him 
to abandon politics for the literary life. 

In spite of such similarities, Rowe, 
now a St. John’s lawyer, says Clapp’s 
Rock is not a roman 4 clef. ‘‘I know peo- 
ple will try to read autobiography into it?’ 
he concedes, ‘‘but I’m not Neil Godwin 
and Percy Clapp is more cunning, callous 
and cynical than Joey ever was. I have 
taken germs of reality and extrapolated 
from that to create a world of fiction?’ 

He has, according to critics, created 
his make-believe world exceedingly well. 
Robert Fulford, editor of Saturday 
Night, calls Clapp’s Rock ‘‘evocative, 
highly readable and sometimes bawdy,’ 
And he says Percy Clapp is ‘‘among the 
most outrageous and endearing scoun- 
drels in Canadian fiction’’ Ottawa po- 
litical columnist Richard Gwyn, the 
author of highly praised biographies of 





Joey Smallwood and Pierre Trudeau, 
says: ‘‘Rowe writes more knowingly and 
candidly about what politics does to peo- 
ple than anyone I know.’ The book 
itself, he says, is ‘‘wickedly funny, rueful 
and poignant.’ 

Beverley Slopen isn’t surprised by 
that effusive praise. A Toronto-based 
literary agent and writer, Slopen helped 
shepherd Clapp’s Rock from the 
1,100-page, sometimes ‘‘off-the-wall, 
way out’’ experimental manuscript that 
landed on her desk three years ago into 
the tightly drawn, 364-page novel of 
politics and character McClelland and 
Stewart published this May. 

‘*Bill is a real writer?’ she says en- 
thusiastically. Although she admits to 
thinking ‘‘Oh my God, no!’’ when the 
huge manuscript came through her mail- 
box (she intended to read only a few 
pages before politely returning it), she 
became intrigued by the richness of the 
writing and by the book’s solid New- 
foundland roots. ‘‘You could see he ob- 
viously had a real talent,’’ she says. ‘‘His 
subject may be politics and he may have 
been a politician himself, but this is not 
one of those plastic political novels like 
a Judy LaMarsh or even an Allen Drury 
would write. The characters are terrific, 
they’re real people, and Bill examines the 
mechanics of power as well as any nov- 
elist I’ve ever read?’ She stops, laughs. 
‘*T don’t think his former colleagues in 
politics are going to like it, though. It 
cuts too close to the bone’’ 

Rowe is quick to insist he has ‘‘un- 
dying admiration’”’ for those who devote 
their lives to politics, but he talks about 
his own fascinating, topsy-turvy political 
career in a detached, distant sort of way. 
Like a writer. Politics, he says without 
apparent regret, served mainly as ‘‘a 
great experience from the point of view 
of writing.’ 

Rowe comes to both politics and 
writing naturally. His father, Frederick 
Rowe, a respected Newfoundland school 
supervisor-turned-politician, served in 
Joey Smallwood’s government from 1952 
to 1971 and wrote several non-fiction 
books, including Extinction, the story of 
the province’s Beothuk Indians, and the 
widely praised A History Of Newfouna- 
land and Labrador. 

‘*T was always scribbling, always fan- 
tasizing about writing from the time I 
was a little kid?’ Rowe remembers. 
When he graduated from Memorial Uni- 
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versity with an honors BA in English in 
1962, however, he decided ‘‘I’d be 
smarter to get into a profession that dealt 
with words but would also keep me em- 
ployed.’ He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, then landed a 
Rhodes scholarship to Oxford in 1964. 

But when he arrived back in St. 
John’s in 1966 to launch his legal prac- 
tice, Joey Smallwood talked the bright 
and handsome young son of his minister 
of Finance into putting his law career on 
hold to run in that fall’s provincial 
election. 

Rowe, just 24, was dispatched to run 
in White Bay South, a fishing commun- 
ity on the Baie Verte Peninsula where his 
family had spent summers. ‘‘I was just 
one of Joey’s candidates)?’ Rowe says 
now. ‘‘You got nominated and you ran 
and you won because you were one of 
Joey’s boys.’ 

He joined the cabinet in 1968 after 
what he now calls ‘‘John Crosbie’s first 
palace coup’’ He remained outwardly 
loyal to Smallwood through all the crazy, 
political wheeling and dealing from the 
bitter 1969 leadership convention be- 
tween Smallwood and Crosbie to the in- 
credible dead-heat provincial election be- 
tween Smallwood and Frank Moores in 
1971. But Rowe was probably more in- 
dependent than he sometimes appeared. 
Along with Ed Roberts, another bright 
young cabinet minister, he once even suc- 
cessfully challenged Smallwood’s author- 
ity and forced financier John C. Doyle 
to return $30 million he’d raised on, the 
strength of a Smallwood loan guarantee. 
When Frank Moores’s Tories swept 
Smallwood out of office in the 1972 elec- 
tion, Rowe was one of only nine Liberals 
to survive. 

He stayed in the provincial assembly 
for two more years before succumbing 
in 1974 to what he calls ‘‘the monkey on 
my back.’ He resigned his seat, cashed 
in his savings and — along with wife 
Penny (the daughter of Louis Ayre, one 
of the province’s most prominent busi- 
nessmen, and the former Olga Crosbie, 
daughter of_the famous Sir John Cros- 
bie) and their two small children — 
moved to the south of France to get away 
from the pressures of politics, learn 
French and see if he really could write 
a novel. 

When the money ran out a year later, 
the family reluctantly returned to New- 
foundland, where Rowe intended to 
practise law and continue polishing the 
massive first draft of the novel he’d 
written. 

Soon, however, he plunged back in- 
to politics. Hobbled by Smallwood’s re- 
fusal to leave gracefully and tarnished by 
connections with an unpopular federal 
Liberal government, the Liberals had 
lost again in the 1975 election under Ed 
Roberts, Smallwood’s initial successor. 
Another leadership convention was 
scheduled for 1976. 

Despite his longstanding friendship 
with Ed Roberts (they’d been elected and 
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Rowe’s book is set in the hurly-burly of Newfoundland politics 


joined the cabinet at the same time, and 
Rowe had managed Roberts’ first leader- 
ship campaign), Rowe decided to run 
against Roberts. After a 10-month, 
45,000-mile meet-the-people campaign, 
Rowe won on the fourth ballot. 

During the next 18 months, he 
seemed a mere election campaign away 
from becoming premier. ‘‘We had polls 
done, the CBC had polls done, the Tories 
had polls done,’ he says, ‘‘and they all 
showed we’d clobber Frank Moores’s 
government if an election were called 
then.’ 

By the time the election was called in 
the spring of 1979, however, Brian Peck- 
ford had replaced Moores, and the Lib- 
eral party was in disarray. That was the 
result of what Rowe now admits was 
‘‘my blunder.’ He leaked a confidential 
police report to the press, then denied 
doing it. Although he still insists he of- 
fered his initial ‘‘non-admission’’ only to 
protect his source and later made a full, 
voluntary confession to a government in- 
quiry into the leak, the episode cost him 
credibility and his hope of becoming 
premier. 

When Peckford called a snap election 
that spring to take advantage of the 
Liberal misfortune, Rowe quietly 
stepped aside to let Don Jamieson, the 
popular former federal cabinet minister, 
take over as leader. The Liberals lost 
anyway; Rowe barely held on to his own 
seat. 

Freed once again from political cen- 
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tre stage, he plunged back into the novel, 
cutting, chopping, polishing and honing. 
Three years later, in the same week that 
he finally lost his seat in the April, 1982, 
provincial election, Rowe sold the novel 
— “‘the monkey on my back’’ — to Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart. 

Writing animates him now. ‘‘I hope 
to turn out to be a great writer?’ he 
allows with boyish enthusiasm. ‘‘I’m 
only 40 now; I figure I have 30 years left. 
If I can write a novel every couple of 
years...’’ He’s already at work on the 
second. 

His ideal, he says, is to divide his time 
among his law practice (‘‘Just doing the 
things that interest me instead of all the 
scut work people usually have to do to 
get by’’), his novel writing and a new 
career he’s launched in political jour- 
nalism, writing a weekly column for the 
St. John’s Daily News. ‘‘The law keeps 
you mentally alert?’ he explains, ‘‘and 
the journalism provides grist for the 
writing mill?’ 

If Moores had not resigned, and if 
Rowe had not leaked the police report, 
of course, he might be the premier of 
Newfoundland today. ‘‘One naturally 
cogitates how things could have been dif- 
ferent,’ he says simply, ‘‘but, you know, 
I don’t miss it?’ After all, if Rowe had 
become premier, the book might never 
have been written. 

With a little help from chance and 
circumstance, Bill Rowe has made his 
choice, thanks all the same. to 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Welfare: Surviving the 


Squeeze 


In these job-hungry times, more Atlantic Canadians are being 
forced to apply for social assistance. But it’s getting harder for 
them to qualify 


By Roma Senn 
arie Phinney lives in a clean but 
dowdy apartment in Halifax’s 
North End on $340 a month, 
which she gets from city social assis- 
tance. The cheque doesn’t go far. After 
she’s paid for rent, heat and electricity, 
she’s left with $100 for food, clothing and 
anything else. Sometimes, she says, she 
eats only once every two days. A gaunt, 
40-year-old divorcee with two grown 
children, she’s been trying to get help 
from the provincial Social Services 
Department, which would mean an ex- 
tra $100 to $150 a month. The province 
has turned her down on the grounds that 
she doesn’t meet the requirements for 
benefits — being unemployable on the 
regular labor market because of a 
major disability that lasts for at least a 
year. Phinney’s medical report says she’s 
unable to work for at least a year because 
of high blood pressure and a nervous 
condition. But the province has not 
responded to her appeal of its decision. 
**Social Services has got tougher,’ 
she says. 

It’s a sign of the times. Governments 
are trying to cut costs and social service 
departments are big spenders: In At- 
lantic Canada, they usually rank third, 
behind health and education, with an- 
nual budgets of about $220 million in 
New Brunswick, $33 million in Prince 
Edward Island, $239 million in Nova 
Scotia and $180 million in New- 
foundland. And these days, more peo- 
ple need government help to survive. As 
unemployment insurance benefits run 
out, more and more out-of-work people 
are turning to social assistance. More 
than 81,000 social assistance cheques go 
out to families and individuals in the 
region every month. (That figure doesn’t 
include people like Phinney who get 
municipal aid; in Nova Scotia, 
municipalities handle short-term 
assistance.) To try to lighten the wel- 
fare load, the provinces are trying 
everything from job-creation programs 
to tougher legislation. 

One of the most controversial pro- 
posals is the Nova Scotia government’s 
bill, introduced in the legislature this 
spring, aimed at shifting some of the 
responsibility for social services away 
from governments. Too many people 
believe the government is responsible for 
everything, Social Services Minister 
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Edmund Morris says. ‘‘There has to be 
a redefinition.”” Among changes he 
wants is an amendment to the Family 
Benefits Act that would exclude about 70 
teenage mothers a year from provincial 
aid. The amendment applies to girls 
under 19 who support illegitimate babies 
and who apply for benefits on or after 
September 1. (Morris says the province 
may help the girl’s parents financially if 
she lives at home.) 

Nova Scotia’s 270 single, teenage 
mothers now receive an average of $412 
monthly from the province. ‘‘There’s no 
way that can provide for the self-fulfil- 
ment of the mother and child?’ Morris 
says. Most Nova Scotia social workers 
probably agree — but they also say it’s 
better than nothing. Freda Bradley of the 
Nova Scotia Association of Social 
Workers sees ‘‘a very punitive attitude 
against women and children’’ in Morris’s 
proposal. She also worries about govern- 
ment coercion: In future, all single 
parents receiving welfare payments may 
have to agree to individual assessments 
and counselling. (New Brunswick began 
tying government aid to counselling this 
winter. ) 

Jim MacCormack, director of mu- 
nicipal social services in Sydney, N.S., 
supports the theory of counselling but 
not the plan to cut young mothers off 
social assistance. ‘‘You can’t eat 
counselling?’ he observes. He fears that 
the proposed law would send more un- 
married teenagers to already-over- 
burdened municipalities for help. 

Teenagers who have babies and re- 
ceive social assistance are ‘‘a minority of 
a minority,’ who don’t have another 
choice, says Paul O’Hara, a counsellor 
at the North End Community Clinic in 
Halifax, who counsels young single 
mothers. Cutting off their welfare 
benefits, he says, could mean backstreet 
abortions and ‘‘more babies found in 
garbage cans.’ 

O’Hara and Bill Powroz, clinic 
co-ordinator, say the public has been 
misled about how people on welfare live. 
‘The cliché is that they’re living on the 
public dole and having a whale of a 
time,’ Powroz says. In fact, life is a 
daily struggle for them. ‘‘Any problem, 
such as a repair bill, and their life could 
cave in.’ 

Diane, a 17-year-old expectant 
mother in Halifax, has been cut off city 






social assistance because the city dis- 
covered she’d been living with her out- 
of-work husband. To receive assistance, 
she says, she had to go to court to say 
that he’d deserted her. For now, she’s liv- 
ing with her mother, who’s also on wel- 
fare. ‘‘There’s no place for the girl to 
go,’ her mother says. ‘‘They don’t help 
married people out?’ 

Some people believe that the welfare 
system encourages unmarried teenagers 
to keep their children instead of giving 
them up for adoption — or perhaps even 
encourages teenage pregnancies. New- 
foundland Social Services Minister 
Thomas Hickey, however, considers such 
suggestions ‘‘stupid’’ and ‘‘outlandish’’ 
In his province, he says, more young 
women are getting pregnant and more 
are choosing to keep their children 
because it’s become more acceptable to 
do so. Newfoundland has no plans to 
review its policy on assistance to unmar- 
ried mothers. But Prince Edward Island 
is studying possible changes that could 
affect the 103 unmarried mothers under 
25 there. 

The Nova Scotia government also 
wants fathers to bear more responsibil- 
ity for their children’s support. An 
amendment to the Family Mainten- 
ance Act ‘‘would significantly tighten up 
the process,’ Morris says. The goal of 
the amendment, he says, is to make fa- 
thers take ‘‘a reasonable accountability”’ 
for their children. Currently, average 
payments by divorced, separated or 
single fathers for child support is $55 a 
month; half these fathers pay only a 
token $1 a month. The province wants 
to increase average payments to about 
$75 and raise them with the cost of liv- 
ing. Maintenance orders for the mother 
and child, Morris says, should take 
priority over all other debts the father 
may incur. 

The Social Policy Review Committee, 
a group representing various Nova 
Scotia agencies, fears that tougher main- 
tenance laws would make abusive fa- 
thers even more dangerous to their fami- 
lies. And many of them, the committee 
notes, simply can’t afford to pay 
support. 

These job-scarce times have pro- 
duced a growing body of young people 
who have never been in the work force 
and are therefore ineligible for unem- 
ployment insurance. ‘‘It’s the most 
serious problem with municipal social 
assistance,’ says Jim MacCormack in 
Sydney. ‘‘We’re not paying assistance 
to young, able-bodied people?’ Social 
services departments, says New Bruns- 
wick deputy minister Georgio Gaudet, 
just don’t have the resources. ‘‘We have 
so many dollars,’ he says. ‘‘Where do 
you target them?’’ 

Three social services departments — 
in New Brunswick, P.E.I. and New- 
foundland — have job-creation pro- 
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grams aimed at getting able-bodied 
_ people working. Hickey says Newfound- 
_land’s $6 '/2-million program is ‘‘an 
investment that enables us to take more 
people off [welfare]?’ The 11-year-old 
program — ‘‘We’re always in a recession 
_ in this province,’ Hickey says — helps 
_ 2,500 to 3,000 people find jobs annually. 
Some critics say it gets people off welfare 
_ and into jobs only long enough for them 
to qualify for another form of gov- 
ernment aid, unemployment insurance 
_ benefits. ‘‘So what if they have to col- 
_ lect unemployment for a while,’ Hickey 
responds. In P.E.I., the Social Ser- 
vices Department recently placed 280 
welfare applicants in clerical jobs with 


**These days, 

_ more people need 
government help 
to survive. As 
unemployment 
insurance benefits 
run out, more and 
more out-of-work 
people are turning 
to social 
assistance’’ 





school boards and non-profit agencies. 
In both provinces, government officials 
say the programs have held down welfare 
costs. 

With more people on welfare, there 
are more chances of abuse of the system. 
**You’re going to meet all kinds?’ says 
Ivor Hambling, director of family bene- 
fits for Nova Scotia’s Social Services De- 
partment. ‘“There are those who make 
wonderful use of the benefits. Others 
have difficulty managing money’’ Some 
times people fail to declare other sources 
of income, and sometimes they get away 
with it. Marie Phinney says the system en- 
courages abuse. If she gets as much as a 
loaf of bread as a gift, she says, she’s sup- 
posed to declare it. But despite its faults, 
She says, the welfare system is better than 
nothing. ‘‘They don’t let you starve?’ she 
says. In these hard times, not everybody’s 
sure of being able to count on that. 
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CALENDAR 





June 1-19 — Watercolors by Saint 
John’s Ken Johns, City Hall Exhibit 
Gallery, Saint John 

June 1-30 — ‘‘The Past in Focus: A 
Community Album Before 1918,’’ N.B. 
Museum, Saint John 

June 4 — 4th Mactaquac Big Bass 
Tournament, Harvey Lake 

June 10, 11 — New Brunswick Open 
Old-time ‘Fiddlers Contest, Sackville 

June 10-12 — Knights of Columbus 
Festival, Baker Brook 

June 10-18 — Field Days, Quispamsis 

June 11 — Horse Show, Havelock 

June 11, 12 — Spring Special Hobie 
Cat Regatta, Saint John 

June 11, 12 — Kennel Club Dog 
Show and Obedience Trials, Oromocto 

June 12-18 — Senior Citizens Week, 
St. Andrews 

June 17-19 — Keswick Valley Recre- 
ation Council Field Days, Burtt’s Corner 

June 18 Subway Paint-in, 
Moncton 

June 19 — Cycling Championship, 
Moncton 

June 19 — Bicentennial Canoe Race, 
St. Andrews 

June 19 — Canadian Armed Forces 
Day, CFB Gagetown 

June 21-30 — Chamber Music and 
All That Jazz, Fredericton 

June 22-July 3 — Railroad Days, 
Moncton 

June 23-26 — Fourth Acadia Games, 
Cap-Pelé 

June 24, 25 — New Brunswick High- 
land Games, Fredericton 

June 24-July 1 — Pioneer Days, 
Oromocto 

June 27-July 3 — Salmon Festival, 
Campbellton 

June 29-July 3 — Scallop Festival, 
Richibucto 

June 30-July 3 — Coal Mining Fes- 
tival, Minto 


June 1-19 — Alice Reed: Water- 
colors, Confederation Centre Art Gal- 
lery, Charlottetown 

June 1-26 — Contemporary Dutch 


Jewelry and Graphics from Mondrian’s . 


Country, Eptek National Exhibition 
Centre, Summerside 

June-July — ‘‘The Past in Focus: A 
Community Album Before 1918,’’ Basin 
Head Fisheries Museum, Souris 

June 7-July 11 — New Members 
Show, Great George Street Gallery, 
Charlottetown 

June 11 — Colonal Gray-McDonald 
Road Race (10 miles), Charlottetown 

June 18 — Cap-Egmont Yacht Race, 
Summerside, P.E.I., to Shediac, N.B. 

June 18, 19 — Natal Day Sailboard- 
ing Regatta, Charlottetown 


















| June 18, 19 — Abegweit Kennel 
| | Clubs 33 and 34 Dog Shows, Sherwood 
Sportsplex, Sherwood 

June 19 — Maritime Championship 
Drag Races, Oyster Bed Bridge 

June 22-July 31 — ‘‘A Contem- 
porary Portrait’’: A selection of portraits 
from the permanent collection, Confed- 
eration Centre Art Gallery, 
Charlottetown 

June 24-Sept. 3 — Charlottetown 
Festival, Confederation Centre, 
Charlottetown 

June 25, 26 — CBCT Mixed Golf 
Tournament, Belevedere Golf and 
Winter Club, Charlottetown 

June 27-July 30 — P.E.I. Annual 
Handcraft Exhibition, Holland College, 
School of Visual Arts Gallery, 
Charlottetown 

June 30-July 3 — Irish Moss Festival: 
Horse racing, midway parade, entertain- 
ment, Tignish 

June 30-July 31 — David Fels: Sculp- 
ture, Confederation Centre Art Gallery, 
Charlottetown 

June 30-Sept. 3 — Professional sum- 
mer stock theatre, Victoria Playhouse, 
Victoria 
















































































































June 1-4 — Gilbert and Sullivan So- 
ciety of Nova Scotia presents ‘‘Ruddi- 
gore,’ Neptune Theatre, Halifax 

June 4 — Annual Kermese Bazaar: 
Sale of crafts, books and plants, in aid 
of the Izaak Walton Killam Hospital for 
Children, Halifax 

June 4 — Women’s Barbershop 
Competition, Yarmouth 

June 4, 5 — All-breed Championship 
Dog Shows and Licensed Obedience 
Trials, Lunenburg 

June 11-18 — Gold Rush Days: Par- 











































ade, historical display, beerfest, 
Waverley 
June 12 — Lobster Dinner, Creignish 
June 12 — ‘‘Sun Songs’’: Glass art 






exhibit by Gary Grant and Janis Cobb, 
Old Orchard Inn, Wolfville 

June 13 — Horseshoe Tournament, 
Shelburne 

June 14 — Loyalist Supper, Sable 
River 

June 17 — 15th Annual Chicken Bar- 
becue, Truro 

June 18 — Official Museum Open- 
ing and Sauerkraut and Sausage Supper, 
Maplewood 

June 18 — 2nd Annual Scottish Con- 
cert and Dance, Pictou 

June 19 — 7th Annual Show and 
Shine: Outdoor display of pre-1960 cars 
and trucks, Chester 

June 22-July 1 — Bedford Days, 
Community barbecues, parade, dances, 
Bedford 

June 23-26 — Summerfest: Sporting 
events, arts and crafts, entertainment, 
Bridgewater 
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CALENDAR 


June 24-26 — Glooscap Summer Fes- 
tival: Parade, beauty pageant, entertain- 
ment, Canning 

June 25 — Liverpool Flying Club 
Annual Fly-in and Open House: Dis- 
plays, flea market, aerobatics formation 
flying, Liverpool 

June 25 — 
Blandford 

June 25, 26 — Uniacke Firemen’s 


Salt Cod Supper, 


Fair: Parade, game booths, dance, 
ox-pulling, mini-marathon, Mount 
Uniacke 


June 25, 26 — RCMP Musical Ride, 
Trenton 

June 25-July 3 — Lockeport July Ist 
Celebrations: Parade, water ae chil- 
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dren’s games, Sie) XC 

June 25-July 3 — Gathering of the 
Clans and Fishermen’s Regatta: Lobster 
dinners, pipebands, highland dancing, 
Pugwash 

June 27-30 — Nova Scotia Tattoo: 
Military and civilian performers who 
sing, dance and march, Halifax 

June 29-July 3 — Mabou Ceilidh: 
Crafts, concerts, races, parade, Mabou 


June — RCMP Musical Ride: June 
14, St. Anthony; June 16, Lewisporte; 
June 22, Stephenville 





CANNING IS HARD WORK! 


Treat Yourself to an All-American 
Pressure Canner/Cooker 


¢ HEAVY WEIGHT cast aluminum kg tet ihwaiais 15 Ibs.) 
e METAL-TO-METAL sealing eliminates gaske 
* Large steam gauge displays temperature rind pressure 
* Six clamping nuts for safe, easy opening and closing 
e Canning capacity of 10 pint or 7 quart jars 
* Attractive easy-to-clean permo-finish 
¢ Complete with instructions and recipe book 9 (4 
° Reg. $125.00 postpaid pa 
(Ontario residents add 7% sales tax) <a: {a {2 


¢ C.0.D. orders accepted — ie 
30-day MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE for 
undamaged merchandise returned 
postpaid. Ontario residents add 7% P.S.T. 


Send payment and mailing address to: 


$1 10S 
aSvz SURVIVAL PLUS 


~*~ P.O. Box 227 
Lancaster, Ontario KOC 1NO 


SURVIVAL, SAFETY & SELF-RELIANCE 
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June 1-5 — Rising Tide Theatre pre- 
sents ‘*Turning Thirty,’ LSPU Hall, St. 
John’s 

June 1-10 — Newfoundland/Labra- 
dor Open Tennis Championship, Torbay 
Recreation Centre 

June 2, 3 — Gordon Lightfoot: One 
of Canada’s best-known singer/song- 
writers, Arts and Culture Centre, 
St. John’s 

June 4 — Folk Festival, Trepassey 

June 7-26 — Ceramic Sculptures by 
Ray Mackie, Memorial University Art 
Gallery, St. John’s 

June 17-July 24 — ‘‘The Past in 
Focus: A Community Album Before 
1918,’’ Seamen’s Museum, Grand Banks 
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j une 22-July 22 — Se Vision 
of Canada’’: A retrospective of William 
Kurelek’s paintings of the land, 1961- 
1977, Memorial University Art Gallery, 
St. John’s 

June 24-27 — St. John’s Day Cele- 
brations, St. John’s 

June 24-Sept. 25 — Newfoundland 
Treasures: A collection of artifacts from 
various museums, Newfoundland Mu- 
seum, St. John’s 

June 27-July 11 — Installation Work 
centred on the Codtrap theme by Heidi 
Oberheide, Memorial University Art 
Gallery, St. John’s 

June 29 — Lobster Festival, Cow 
Head 








Remember 
the saying 
"You don't have 
anything if you 


don't have 
a 


your health". 
comm D. 


It's true. 








MARKETPLACE 


REAL ESTATE 


SIX LOVELY ACRES overlooking Bay of 
Fundy near Parkers Cove. $12,500. 
Write owner: Box 457, Annapolis Royal, 
N.S. BOS 1A0 


GENERAL 


CANADIANA CURTAINS: Write for our 
free catalogue of curtains, available in 
polycotton, cottons, polyester, sheer, 
etc. Styled with lace, ruffles or tabs in 
neutrals and prints. Dust ruffles and 
other accessories to match. Write: Cana- 
diana Curtains, Box 833-A\1, Barrie, On- 
tario L4M 4Y6 


STOCK CERTIFICATES. We find the 
status, value of your old shares. 
$20.00/search. PA eh ee ah 
Webster, Ste. 1604, 7 King St. 

onto, Ont. M5C 1A2 (416) 363- 1138 


WHITE GOOSE DOWN DUVETS. 
Canada’s Best Manufacture. Twin $132, 
Double $153, Queen $176, King $220. 
10-year guarantee. Please send cheque 
for above amount which includes freight 
to: The Duvet Corner, 260 First Street, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 1B1 


P.E.1. COOKBOOK: Fool-in-the-Kitchen, 
funny, informal recipes. $4.00 cash with 
order. Six weeks delivery. Write: Pene 
Horton, Country Kitchen Restaurant, 
341 Water Street, Summerside, P.E.I. 
CIN 1C2 


Only $1.00 per word 





Marketplace 
Order Form 


To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace 
1656 Barrington Street, Halifax 
N.S. B3J 2A2 (902) 429-8090 


My adis..... words ($1 per word, 
minimum 10 words). Name, address, 
$5.00 flat rate. Please run........ 
times.; Total: cost: $65 6.44 (Must be 
included with order.) Copy deadline 
six weeks prior to month of issue. In- 
quire about special rates for display. 


Please supply copy, name, address, 
and telephone number on separate 
sheet of paper. 


You agree to offer a money-back 
' guarantee respecting good or services. 


Your ad could 
reach 200,000 
readers. 
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As spiritual head of the region’s 350,000 Anglicans, Harold Nutter 
is a liberal on most issues — except the ordination of women 


Nutter, Archbishop of Fredericton 

and Metropolitan of the Ec- 
clesiastical Province of Canada, spiritual 
head of the 350,000 Anglicans in the At- 
lantic provinces and Quebec, has his of- 
fice in his garage. This might come as 
less of a shock if his street address — 
Bishop’s Court — weren’t almost as im- 
posing as his title. 

However, it’s a very large garage as 
garages go, and you become unconscious 
of the irony once you’re seated in a com- 
fortable chair facing a window through 
which you obtain a fine view of his neo- 
Gothic cathedral and a glimpse of the 
Saint John River in the background. 
When its cornerstone was laid in 1845, 
this was the first new cathedral to be es- 
tablished on British soil in 800 years. 

**1’d be happy to have you call me 
Harold,’ replies the stocky man with the 
purple dicky and self-contained smile, a 
chain pipe-smoker, when asked how he 
would prefer to be addressed. ‘‘Or you 
can call me Bishop, if you’d rather?’ 
Having got up from behind his desk, he 
sits on the same side of the room as his 
visitor. One wall is lined to the ceiling 
with bookshelves; the others are decor- 
ated with landscapes, religious pictures 
and a cartoon of Garfield the cat, cap- 
tioned: ‘‘I’m not overweight, I’m under- 
tall?’ A portrait of Pope John Paul II 
stands, a little aslant, on a shelf as if the 
archbishop hadn’t quite made up his 
mind what to do with it. 

**It’s somewhat like being a constitu- 
tional monarch,’ he says of the dual role 
in which he has his own diocese of Fred- 
ericton and at the same time oversees six 
other dioceses, each with its own bishop. 
Elected archbishop two years ago, he has 
been a clergyman for 35 years. 

Whatever may have happened in 
other denominations and in other places, 
there has been no significant falling away 
from the Anglican Church in eastern Ca- 
nada during those 35 years, the arch- 
bishop says. ‘‘I’m not at all sure that 
church attendance was ever as large as 
we sometimes think it was. We tend to 
romanticize the past?’ One thing has 
changed, and for the better, he believes. 
‘“We have more reason to hope that we 
can come to a place where the obvious 
divisions within the Christian church 
aren’t as great as in the past”’ 

Born in 1923, the son of a farmer 
who later ran a general store at Welsford, 
N.B., the archbishop acquired all of his 
early education in a one-room country 


school. ‘‘We had excellent teachers in 


of is Grace the Most Rev. Harold Lee 
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one-room schools in those days. Most of 
them were graduates of UNB who 
couldn’t get jobs elsewhere because of 
the Depression”’ 

Perhaps because he is a child of the 
Depression, he is deeply concerned about 
social issues. He is sympathetic, for in- 
stance, with the declaration of the Cana- 
dian Conference of Catholic Bishops 
which urged governments to ‘‘give the 
needs of the poor priority over the wants 
of the rich?’ 

**You can’t look at economics only,’ 
he says. ‘‘You have to be aware of their 
implications in people’s lives?’ 

He defends the World Council of 
‘Churches for its much-criticized policy 
of providing money to supply food and 
medical aid to the families of insurgents 
in Zimbabwe, Angola and Namibia. 
*“We’ve been accused of subsidizing ter- 
rorism. The usual argument is that by 
providing food and medical supplies for 
these people we enable the terrorists — 
I’m very dubious about that word, by the 
way — to buy weapons with money they 
would otherwise have to spend on their 
families. But I think the essential ques- 
tion we had to deal with was, ‘Will we 
let these people starve or not?’ We had 
to measure the risk that we might indi- 
rectly contribute to the spread of ter- 
rorism — and, remember, there has been 
terrorism on both sides — against the 
need of a people for the means to sus- 
tain life. It’s one hard moral question, 
like the abortion issue.’ 

He has his own theory as to why 
there is so much extremism on the abor- 
tion issue. ‘‘It’s so easy to say there ought 
to be abortion on demand, and so easy 
to say there ought not to be abortion 
under any circumstances. It’s much, 
much harder to adopt an attitude be- 
tween those two extremes, because as 
soon as you do, you impose terrible de- 
mands on people — for example on the 
doctors who must meet as a committee 
to decide if a particular abortion is 
justified or not. What if they make the 
wrong decision? And how can they ever 
be sure they’ve made the right one? I feel 
that we can offer support and guidance 
if support and guidance are desired, but 
in the final analysis I believe this is God’s 
matter, not ours?’ 

He was among the bishops who 
fought hardest to have the Anglican 
Church of Canada officially reject the 
death penalty. ‘‘My chief objection is 
that it brutalizes society. The crux of the 
matter is that we haven’t as yet come to 
grips with the problem of how to distin- 
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*“We tend to romanticize the past’’ 


guish criminals who can be rehabilitated 
from those who will have to be shut away 
for ever. I don’t think this problem will 
be solved until the whole justice system 
is overhauled?’ 

The archbishop has been married for 
37 years to the New Brunswick-born 
daughter of a United Church minister. 
They have two grown children, a son and 
a daughter. 

He avoids watching religious pro- 
grams on TV. ‘‘I find them esthetically 
offensive, intellectually insulting and, 
above all, irresponsible. They try to 
bring the viewer to some sort of religious 
awakening — and then they just leave 
him there?’ 

Although he is a liberal on most is- 
sues, he is among the Canadian bishops 
who have voted against the ordination of 
women. ‘‘That was back in 1973,’ he 
points out. ‘‘And irrespective of whether 
I’m opposed to it or not, in our church 
women are being ordained today.’ But 
not in the diocese of Fredericton. At its 
last synod, the Fredericton diocese — 
perhaps by way of extending a gentle 
hint — voted that if its bishop should 
decide to ordain women, it would not 
oppose him. So far, to nobody’s surprise, 
he hasn’t decided to ordain any. ‘‘We 
usually have trouble finding places for 
the number of male clergy we already 
have,’ the archbishop says. He smiles his 
appealing little self-contained smile and 
puffs at his ever-present pipe. And as the 
visitor leaves, the archbishop invites him 
to drop in any time he happens to be 
passing by. | 

— Alden Nowlan 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN | ; 


Some women 
choose to be 


hookers 


Must “‘the male domination 
of society’’ take the rap 
for everything? 
















he drifting into street prostitution of 

miserable teenagers is no doubt as 

sickening a comment on society as 
women’s groups make it out to be. Many 
girls in the trade are ill-educated run- 
aways from group, foster or broken 
homes, vulnerable kids who know the 
agony of never having been wanted. 
Others were once victims of sexual abuse 
by their own fathers or stepfathers. With 
no place to go in the cities to which they 
flee, some become enslaved by drugs, 
and by pimps who force them to fill 
nightly quotas of ‘‘tricks;’ rip off their 
earnings, and beat them to keep them in 
line. 

A few are as young as 14. They ar- 
rive in the cities as waifs, remain as 
hardened whores. A 16-year-old girl in 
Toronto said, ‘‘You never know if you’re 
going to get out of a guy’s car alive.’ 
Robin Badgley, the professor who’s head 
of a million-dollar federal investigation 
of child abuse and pornography, says, 
‘*It’s unthinkable for most Canadians 
that juvenile prostitution is happening. 
Collectively, we’ve chosen not to face up 
tot?’ 

Nothing good can be said of a man 
who pays a child to perform a sexual act; 
and pimps, regardless of the age of the 
prostitutes they control, are equally 
loathsome. It was in this context that At- 
lantic Insight writer Roma Senn (Every- 
body’s a Loser in the Trade of Prostitu- 
tion, April) quoted Dr. Christina Sim- 
mons of Women Against Violence 
Against Women to the effect that pros- 
titution results from ‘‘the male domina- 
tion of society’’ That’s the truth. But it 
is not the whole truth. Simmons also said 
she didn’t think prostitution was ‘‘some- 
thing a woman who has options 
chooses?’ That, too, is usually true, but 
it is not invariably true. Some women 
have choices, and choose prostitution. 

Let me backtrack, just so no one mis- 
understands. Frightened, abused, un- 
loved and often unemployable girls wind 
up in cities where men make them sell 
their bodies to other men. That’s vile, 
and both categories of men are vile. In 
a perfect world, cities would provide 
safe, happy homes for those who are 
young and lost. But blaming a// prostitu- 
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tion on ‘‘the male domination of soci- 
ety’’ surely lets some prostitutes off the 
hook of responsibility for their own ac- 
tions. In discussing why youngsters turn 
to prostitution, Maureen MacDonald of 
Dal Legal Aid, Halifax, asked reason- 
ably enough, ‘‘Who wants to clean the 
Bank of Montreal tower at two in the 
morning?’’ I don’t. Maybe nobody does. 
But many people do unpleasant work, 
and isn’t it possible that some women, 
given the horrible choice between clean- 
ing a bank tower and becoming a pros- 
titute, would go for the bank tower? 

Tina might call them stupid. That’s 
not her real name but, according to The 
Globe and Mail, she is a 17-year-old 
Toronto prostitute who said, ‘‘You get 
beat up occasionally but I like the work- 
ing conditions, the money, and no one 
to hassle you,’ Her pimp must be rela- 
tively gentle. If Tina is typical of teenage, 
big-city prostitutes, she earns from $100 
to $200 a night, minus his cut, and pays 
no income tax. Senn reported that Angel 
(a phony name), a 3l-year-old Halifax 
prostitute, was ‘‘a plain-looking blond 
who’s sold her services across Canada 
and earns $150 to $250 a night?’ 





‘““Some women have 
choices and choose 
prostitution”’ 





Angel is smart enough to have 
thrived without pimps. Who knows how 
many nights she chooses to work? But 
suppose it’s only 200 a year, at $200 a 
night. That’s $40,000. There was a time 
when Angel, if she chose to do so, might 
have taken work that paid less. If she’s 
a victim of ‘‘the male domination of 
society,’ she’s also at least partly a vic- 
tim of decisions that she herself made 
about how she wanted to earn her living. 

We blame just about everything on 
‘‘society’’ The permissive society, the 
Godless society, the capitalist society, the 
welfare society, the open society, the 
male-dominated society, they are all for- 
ever failing to function as a decent soci- 
ety should. Our frustration is under- 
standable, and it’s laudable for citizens 
to try to solve social problems, and to 
denounce a system that allows ugly con- 
ditions to thrive. But it would be refresh- 
ing for a change to hear someone pub- 
licly acknowledge that some individuals 
are partly responsible for their own fates. 

Angel is a mature woman who sells 
her body because that’s the easiest way 
she knows to earn an executive’s income, 
and not just because society forces her 
to do so. Indeed, society has laws to dis- 
courage her business, a fact that annoys 
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her. She’d like to see prostitution legal- 
ized. Meanwhile, she’s a law-breaker. 
She has something in common with 
burglars, armed robbers, extortionists 
and hit men: They all find that illegal 
ways to earn money are more attractive 
than legal ways. While recognizing that 
society creates criminals, shouldn’t we 
also occasionally recognize that criminals 
have a hand in creating themselves? 

Ada McCallum, 74, is sufficiently af- 
fluent to have recently faced charges of 
failing to declare almost $140,000 in per- 
sonal income. She has provided prosti- 
tutes for men in Halifax-Dartmouth for 
as long as some of her clients can recall. 
Senn reported that an RCMP officer said 
McCallum had a local clientele so regular 
that ‘‘for some, it’s like getting your hair 
done every week?’ Those guys sound like 
addicts to me. Now you might argue that 
McCallum is a victim of a male- 
dominated society, but you might also 
argue that she’s a shrewd, independent 
businesswoman who chooses to exploit 
male weakness for illicit gain. Moreover, 
Senn reported, ‘‘An unknown number of 
Halifax-Dartmouth women with full- 
time jobs, turn a couple of tricks every 
month ‘to help pay the rent’ ”’ I imagine 
them coming home from the office on 
a Friday evening, grabbing a bite, apply- 
ing perfume, mascara and lip gloss, and 
then driving their late-model cars to 
downtown bars to snare a ‘‘John-’ Poor 
dears. Society is a cruel taskmaster. 

Some women sleep with their male 
bosses to keep their jobs or gain promo- 
tions, but most don’t. Some women pose 
naked for pornographic magazines, but 
most don’t. Some women strip for 
money at stag parties, but most don’t. 
It is unquestionably male power and 
male money that encourage such degrad- 
ing practices, but to blame them exclu- 
sively on the male domination of soci- 
ety does a disservice to all the women 
who refuse to perform them. It suggests 
women are more sheep-like than they 
are. Once in a while, couldn’t someone 
who speaks for a women’s group concede 
that women, too, are individuals with 
some control over the course of their 
lives? 

Seventeen-year-old Tina has an ink- 
ling of what I’m talking about. In a 
Globe and Mail story, she said, ‘‘Deep 
down, I know this is not for me, and that 
I shouldn’t be doing it’”’ She did not say, 
‘‘T wish the male-dominated society 
would quit making me do this’’ She said, 
‘*T shouldn’t be doing it?’ That’s why 
there’s hope for her yet. toe 
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Now, the richness of 
cream laced with 


Myers’ Rum. 


Now Myers’s has taken 
the richness of fresh dairy 
cream and laced it with the 
great taste of Myers’s Rum. 
PaMablenereconmerce(eelecnee snlelere 
tion of flavours you don’t have 
to wait a day longer to enjoy. 














er been a cream like it! 





NAL RUM CREAM 














Just waiting 
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ecide now that this is the 
year you make it to New- 

foundland. You'll never have 
another vacation like it, until the time 
you come back. 

Newfoundland is the Original. As 
the old story goes, created from all 
the left-over knobby mountains, lakes, 
and spruce trees just dumped into the 
sea. But as though to compensate for 
the ruggedness of the country, the Al- 
mighty filled the lakes and sea with 
fish, put moose and caribou to roam 
the forests, and loaded the rocks with 
minerals. And to top it all off, blessed 
the people with a special sense of hu- 
mor, a love of music, a caring spirit, 
and the patience to cope with any- 
thing and everything that comes 
along. 

Over the years, Newfoundlanders 
have developed an incredible ability to 
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brings you first to Newfoundland. 
But it is the warmth of the people 
and their welcome that brings you 


wireless signals from across the Atlan- 
tic at the Cabot Tower on December 
12, 1901. From Lester's Field in St. 









celebrate a birthday, a 400th birth- 







day, be here for the fun and games 
before and after. 






to make your holiday a special time 
for you, there’s another side to life 
and living here. A way of life that 






that we celebrate this year. 





ilization in North America. It was 
visited by the Vikings and their long 






men from England, France, Portugal 
and Spain plied the rich fishing 







coves. On the wind-swept hills out- 
side St. John’s, the final battle of the 
Seven Years War was fought. 

In 1866, the first transatlantic 







Content. Marconi received the first 
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day? You have to be here. And if you 
can’t make it for the party on the big 


While everybody you meet will try 


goes back even beyond the 400 years 


Newfoundland is the cradle of civ- 


ships nearly 1,000 years ago . Fisher- 


grounds and sheltered in the bays and 


telegraph cable came ashore at Heart's 


Meanwhile, the ordinary folk of 
Newfoundland and Labrador went 
about their own business, working in 
the forests and mills, or out at sea 
where the very elements often worked 
against them. 

Of course Newfoundland and the 
Newfoundlanders are changing. The 
old wooden schooners have gone, re- 
placed by steel-hulled trawlers. Diesels 
have taken over from horse power in 
the woods. 

Memorial University has under- 
graduates, and graduate schools in law 
and medicine. And young people have 
broader options. There are new build- 
ings in old St. John’s, but just as im- 
portant, some of the old buildings are 
being restored and revitalized. 

The more things change, the more 
they stay the same. And what re- 
mains unchanged is the nature and 
spirit of the people. It may be history 
or scenery or good fresh air that 


amuse and entertain themselves and John’s, Alcock and Brown took off on | back. Again and again. & 
their families and friends. Storytelling | June 14, 1919, for the first non-stop 
is still a well practised art. Folksongs | flight from the American continent to 
and dances have been preserved Europe. Closer to our own times, 
through generations. Fiddlers still play | Roosevelt and Churchill drafted the 
the old jigs and reels. terms of the Atlantic Charter aboard 
Now, can you imagine what hap- a battleship in Argentia Bay. All 
pens when people like this decide to events of world importance. Guide to Newfoundland & 
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A 
summertful 
of reasons 
for being 
here 


e June 22-25 
St. John’s 
The 1983 visit of their Royal High- 
nesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales 
e June 29 
Cow Head 
Lobster Festival. Activities and lobster 
dinners 
e July 1-10 
St. John’s 
Canadian Heritage Festival. Includes 
performers from each province and 
the territories. Opens here, then tours 
the province, with final performances 
at the Hangashore Festival 
e July 3 
Harbour Grace 
5th Annual Conception Bay Folk 
Festival. Traditional music, song, 
dance and storytelling 
July 9-10 
Corner Brook 
The Hangashore Folk Festival. Per- 
formances by some of Newfound- 
land’s finest traditional entertainers. 
Final performance in Newfoundland of 
the Canadian Heritage Festival 
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e mid-July - mid-August 
St. John’s 
Signal Hill Tattoo. Re-enactment of 
battles between the French and 
English 

e July 18-31 
Stephenville 
Festival of the Arts 

e July 23-24 
Happy Valley/Goose Bay 
4th Annual Labrador Heritage Festival. 
Music, song, dance, storytelling, craft 
displays, traditional food 

e July 24-30 
Ferryland 
Southern Shore Seafood Festival. All 
kinds of activities 

e July 28-30 
Twillingate/New World Island 
Fish, Fun & Folk Festival. Local crafts, 
entertainment, delicious fish dinners, 
and lots more 
July 30-31 
Happy Valley/Goose Bay 
Labrador Heritage Days Folk Festival. 
Music, storytelling, craft demonstra- 
tions, traditional dancing, games, and 
food 
August 1-10 
Province wide 
International Traditional Music Fes- 
tival. Performers from the United King- 
dom, Sweden, Italy, Germany, Ire- 
land, Norway, and other countries 
August 3 
St. John’s 
St. John’s Regatta. Civic holiday. The 
oldest continuing sporting event in 
North America. (Traditionally held on 
the first Wednesday in August, or the 
first fine day thereafter.) Regatta Day 
Folk Festival. Traditional music, song, 





dance and storytelling. Includes per- 
formers from the International Music 
Festival 

August 5 

St. John’s 

Ceremonies commemorating the 
400th Anniversary of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert's possession of Newfoundland 
as a British Colony 

August 5-7 

St. John’s 

7th Annual Newfoundland & Labrador 
Folk Festival. Our finest traditional mu- 
sicians, singers, dancers and story- 
tellers entertain 

August 6-7 

Cape St. George 

Une Longue Veille. Festival of culture, 
folk music, and dance 

August 6-7 

Codroy Valley 

Codroy Valley Folk Festival. Local 
talent, folk dancing, traditional foods, 
and plenty more 

August 19-21 

L’Anse Amour 

Ath Annual Bakeapple Festival. Bake- 
apple picking and baking contests. 
Traditional music, dance, song, story- 
telling and crafts 

August 25-28 

Springdale 

Blueberry Festival. Berry picking, en- 
tertainment, local foods, and much, 
much more 


These are only the major events. 
Check locally for other activities. Make 
a point to drop into the regional Tourist 
Information Centres; there are 14 of 
them strategically located across the 
province. * 
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Come and share a sporting 


tradition 





he Annual St. John’s Regatta 
is the oldest continuing sport- 

ing event in North America. 
It takes place on the first Wednesday 
in August (1983 — August 3), 
weather permitting, or on the first 
fine day thereafter. The decision to 
proceed or not is made by the St. 





John’s Regatta Committee at an early 
morning meeting and announced to 
the public at 7:00 a.m. The civic holi- 
day associated with the event is 
declared by virtue of the Committee's 
decision. The site of the Regatta is 
historic Quidi Vidi Lake, King George 
V Memorial Park, in the east end of 
St. John’s. 

The day-long event consists of 
rowing races using the traditional 
coxed 6-oared fixed-seat shells. Ap- 
proximately 250 rowers — men, 
women and boys of all ages — com- 
pete in the 15-race program with four 
shells in each race. The full course is 
1 3/5 miles with the ladies’ crews 
rowing half that distance. 

The record time for the full course 
is 9 minutes 3.48 seconds and was set 
in 1982 by a crew from the commun- 
ity of Outer Cove near St. John’s. A 
crew from that same community won 
immortality in local sporting circles 
when they set the course record in 
1901. The time was 9:13.8 and stood 
for 80 years. Their feat earned them a 
place in the Canadian Sports Hall of 
Fame. 

In 1910, Lord Brassey, Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, offered a 
sum of money from which the Com- 
mittee purchased a set of seven gold 
medals. The Lord Warden’s Medals 
were to be an incentive to beat the 
record time of 1901. In 1981, these 
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Medals were finally awarded when a 
mercantile crew representing the St. 
John’s Boys’ and Girls’ Club rowed 
the course in the time of 9:12.04. As 
noted, that record only lasted one 
year when the record returned to 
Outer Cove. 

The Annual St. John’s Regatta 








evolved out of contests among the 
crews of ships visiting St. John’s har- 
bor. These usually took place on the 
harbor itself and involved the working 
boats of the day, e.g., gigs, punts, 
jolly boats, fishing boats and whaling 
boats. 

A noted St. John’s historian, Paul 
O'Neill, states, “We know for a fact 
that there were rowing and sailing 
competitions taking place on the Har- 
bour (of St. John’s) as far back as the 
1700's and probably among ships’ 
crews long before that” 

In the records of the St. John’s Re- 
gatta Committee, the earliest docu- 
mented match took place on Monday, 
August 12, 1816, between the crews 
of two ships in the harbor. 

The inspiration for holding such 
events on an organized basis would 
seem to be two occasions which were 
celebrated annually in the then British 
Colony of Newfoundland: The Anni- 
versary of the coronation of King 
George III, who came to the throne 
on September 22, 1761; The Anniver- 
sary of the Prince Regent, George, 
Prince of Wales (later King George 
IV), who was appointed August 12, 
1811. 

On Tuesday, September 22, 1818, a 
rowing match was organized to cele- 
brate the Anniversary of George III. 
This would appear to be the first 
such event held on an organized basis 
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and, again, it took place on the harbor 
of St. John’s. We also know that 
rowing matches were a popular form 
of recreation and entertainment in 
1819 and 1820 as well. 

Once organized, the Regatta was 
held at a combination of venues — the 
harbor and Quidi Vidi Lake. They 
ranged from one-day to three-day 
events. A variety of aquatic sports 
have been featured throughout the 
years including rowing, sculling, sailing 
and swimming. 

The first evidence we have of a 
body being formed for the purpose of 
organizing a rowing match on Quidi 
Vidi Lake appears in 1826. The Ama- 
teurs of Boat Racing was formed that 
year “for the purpose of organizing a 
Rowing Match on Quidi Vidi Pond 
(sic) on Monday, August 14, 1826 
and a regatta on the Harbour on 
Tuesday, August 15, 1826” The latter 
was for pleasure boats and yachts. 


Almost from the beginning, the Re- 
gatta was held under the distinguished 
patronage of the Governor of the Col- 
ony and is now under the patronage 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of this, 
the 10th province of Canada. 


The first indication we have of a 
holiday being declared for the event is 
for the Regatta of August 21, 1827. 


The first Ladies’ Race was rowed 
in 1856 when a team of women from 
Quidi Vidi Village in the gig Darling 
defeated another ladies’ crew. This 
was the last Ladies’ Race until 1949. 
Since then, they have been run 
annually. 


It was not until 1886 that the pro- 
totype of the present shells in use 
was introduced. This was based on 
designs then in use in England. 


Today's Regattas have a carnival 
atmosphere with hundreds of gaily de- 
corated tents, booths and stalls offer- 
ing food and beverage and a wide var- 
iety of games of chance and wheels of 
fortune vying with the races them- 
selves for the attention of the nearly 
50,000 people who attend annually. 
Visitors come from far and near — 
tourists, ex-Newfoundlanders home for 
a visit. For the past two years, the 
Regatta has been selected as one of 
the top 100 tourist attractions in 


North America. & 
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Come and see how it all began 





y the 1500s, fishing vessels 

from the major European coun- 

tries regularly gathered in 
Newfoundland harbors to dry their 
catch for the long trip home. In an ef- 
fort to maintain some kind of order 
during their stay, the ships’ masters 
had agreed that the first one to arrive 
at a given port would become “ad- 
miral” for the season. 

That was the situation in St. 


te 


John’s that first week in August, 
1583, when Sir Humprey Gilbert 
sailed through the narrows. 

Sir Humphrey was heading for 
mainland America and was only call- 
ing into St. John’s for provisions. 
However, he was carrying a royal pa- 
tent from Queen Elizabeth I, authoriz- 
ing him to claim new lands for the 
Crown. 

There were close to 40 vessels al- 





ready in St. John’s, mostly Spanish 
and Portuguese, but with some French 
and English, when Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert arrived. It appears that no one 
raised any objections when Gilbert 
claimed St. John’s and “200 leagues” 
(about 1,000 km) in every direction, 
for the Queen. 

So Newfoundland became Eng- 
land's first overseas colony and was 
the foundation of the British Empire. 

The idea for the re-enactment of 
the landing was the dream of a des- 
cendant of Sir Humphrey, the late 
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W.R. Gilbert of Compton in Devon. 
Gilbert had been invited to New- 
foundland some years earlier and had 
discussions with John Perlin as to 
how the event might be commemor- 
ated. Research by Perlin discovered 
that the event had not been officially 
marked on the 300th nor the 350th 
anniversaries, and so the best oppor- 
tunity would be the 400th in 1983. 
John Perlin was able to persuade 
the government of the value of the re- 
enactment of this key event in New- 
foundland history, and the go-ahead 
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Was given. 

At this point in time, the final de- 
tails have not been completed but the 
project is now scheduled for its 
premiére performance on August 5, 
1983, with repeats every day for the 
next three weeks. According to David 
Ross of the Rising Tide Theatre, who 
will produce the pageant, Sir Hum- 
phrey will arrive in the harbor, hope- 
fully by sailing ship, and will be 
rowed ashore. He will then proceed 
to a place near the War Memorial, 
believed to be the very spot where 











Sir Humphrey Gilbert declared for the 
Queen that Newfoundland was now 
British. The re-enactment is being 
scripted by Tom Cahill; with direction 
by Donna Butt, also of the Rising 
Tide Theatre. 

An honored guest at the premiére 
performance will be Mrs. W.R. Gil- 
bert, the widow of the man whose 
idea it was. 

Why don’t you plan to be here, 
too? 
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Now, comes to St. John's. 


se 





The all-new Hotel Newfoundland is 
open, and there's never been anywhere like 
aes it in all of Atlantic Canada. 

ton Deni e Atop its site overlooking one of the 
“S—: world’s most historic harbours, the new Hotel 

eateainaend Offers 312 luxurious rooms and suites. A 

heated indoor pool, sauna/whirlpool, even squash courts. 

And, the finest range of dining and entertainment spots in 

St. John’s. The Cabot Club, a world-class gourmet dining 

spot. The Outport, a cheerful popular-priced restaurant. 

Feathers, an elegant, swinging night spot. The Flag Deck, 

a triendly lounge bar. And as a centerpiece, the spectacular © 

atrium Court Garden. 

The Hotel Newfoundland also boasts the most modern 
meeting and convention facilities in the region, accommodating 
up to 1000 people. Altogether, it's the most spectacular 
addition to Atlantic Canada in years. The world- class Hotel 
Newfoundland. : 

For Instant Reservations, | 
Call toll-free 1-800-268-8136 
or see your Travel Agent. 
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 -—Hotel 
Newfoundland 
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day, thousand years ago 





he Viking longship slid by 

the island and dropped an- 

chor. Its single square sail 
was furled and the 36-man crew went 
ashore. There was dew on the grass, 
and some raised it to their lips “It 
seemed to them that they had never 
tasted anything so sweet”? After some 
time ashore they returned to the long- 
ship and sailed to the mainland where 
they left their vessel high and dry in 
the shallows. They watched as the 
tide went out, so that “the sea 
seemed far away. Later, they moved 
off the flats, anchored the longship 
and built shacks ashore. Here they 
spent the winter fishing, hunting, ex- 
ploring. In the spring they sailed back 
to Greenland with a load of timber. 

That’s how the 13th-14th century 
Groenlendiga Saga described Leif Erics- 
son's historic first contact with the 
continent that today we call North 
America. 

The Saga also tells how one of the 
crew strayed from camp and dis- 
covered grapes growing in the forest. 
And so they called the country 
Vinland. 

Voyages between Greenland and 
Vinland continued over the next few 
years. At some time, the explorers 
settled at the head of a bay on the tip 
of Newfoundland’s Great Northern 
Peninsula where there was a peat bog 
and a stream. It was an ancient site 
of human occupation. Indians, Inuit 
and earlier native peoples had used it 
over the preceding 4,000 years. 

The Norsemen built substantial 
houses and a smithy for forging iron 
weapons and tools. Eventually they 
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left, the buildings decayed, and 
Nature reclaimed the land. 


Nine centuries later, in 1960, a 
Norwegian explorer who had been 
searching for Norse landing places 
along the North American coast from 
New England northward, arrived at 
L’Anse-aux-Meadows. He discovered 
all that was left of the old colony. 


Over the next eight years, the 
work continued with an international 
team of archeologists and the Viking 
connection was firmly established. 


L’Anse-aux-Meadows is the earli- 
est known location in the new world 
of European encounters with the na- 
tive Americans, of European struc- 
tures and settlements. In 1968, the 
Canadian government declared the 
site to be of historic significance, and 
in 1977 it was designated a National 
Historic Park. In 1978 L’Anse-aux- 
Meadows was distinguished by be- 
coming the first historic site to be 
placed on UNESCO’S World Heritage 
List of cultural and natural sites of 
outstanding universal value. 


There is a fascinating and absorb- 
ing exhibit in the park’s Reception 
Centre, and this is being expanded. 
The remains of eight Norse buildings 
have been restored, and the park itself 
extended to 19,906 acres, including 
the sea out into Epaves Bay. 

You will find walking trails be- 
tween the Reception Centre and the 
historical units within the park. This 
is a very special place and helps you 
put everything into perspective. 

Come along, and spend a day, a 
thousand years ago. 6 





Trinity is a doubly historic 
town. It was here in 1615 
that Sir Richard 
Whitbourne established the 
first court of justice in 
North America. Almost 
200 years later, medical 
history was made when 
the Jenner smallpox 
vaccine was administered 
for the first time anywhere 
in North America. 


The Burin Peninsula is the 
land of seafarers. The 
brave, bold, but gentle 
Skippers of the Grand 
Bankers and the deep-sea 
trade. It’s a place for poets 
and artists, for the 
romance and pathos of the 
sea is all around. 


If you’re visiting during the 
berry season, be sure to 
enjoy a day on the ‘’berry 
barrens.’’ Try and join up 
with a group of local berry- 
pickers to share the special 
fun, and maybe share the 
delights of a culinary 
miracle known as the 
““boil-up.”’ 
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Labrador: 
There's no 
place like it 














wesome, majestic, rugged, 
Labrador is unique. 

The land is relatively un- 
touched, hiding its potential, guarding 
its incredible riches. Even the massive 
projects at Churchill Falls, Labrador 
City and Wabush have made only the 
slightest mark on this austere 122,000- 
square-mile wilderness. 

Obviously, a trip to Labrador is 
not your typical Canadian summer va- 
cation. It is not recommended for the 
casual sightseer or motor tourist. 
However, if you're a wilderness 
sportsmen, an experienced camper and 
backpacker, a wildlife photographer, 
painter or writer, pack your bags and 
take the plunge. 

Labrador is a land of beauty and 
grandeur, of mystery, of contrast. It is 
the home of the Inuit, the Montag- 
nais, and the Nascopi. And these 
days, increasingly the home of the en- 
gineer, miner and technician. So you 
discover a variety of lifestyles. The 
simple and traditional lifestyle of the 
Inuit and Indian hunters and fisher- 
men, side-by-side with the high tech 
of one of the world’s greatest hydro- 
electric developments. 

The countless lakes and streams, 
mostly inaccessible except by float 
plane, offer some of the greatest 
sports fishing you could ever imagine. 
Speckled trout, lake trout, splake, 
pike, and whitefish. The coastal rivers 
are thick with Atlantic salmon, sea- 
run trout and the delectable Arctic 
char. 

There is another group who would 
find Labrador an unforgettable experi- 
ence. Archeologists and historians 
would have a field day. In Labrador, 
there is evidence of human occupation 
since the retreat of the Laurentide gla- 
cier, about 10,000 years ago. The ear- 
liest records to date are those of an 
Indian boy buried at L’Anse-Amour 
about 6905 BC, and a site at Black Is- 
land Cove dated about 4045 BC. 

Viking sagas indicate that the first 
European sighting of North America 
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was of Labrador about AD 986. Some 
time later, Lief Ericsson travelled the 
coast and named the country Mark- 
land, meaning woodland. The name 
Labrador is from the Portuguese, who 
had ideas of taking the natives as 
slaves and laborers, and so named it 
Land of Laborers. 

Labrador is also the site of two of 
the world’s greatest humanitarian ex- 
ploits. In 1771, the Moravian Breth- 
ren, a European religious sect, estab- 
lished a mission at Nain to bring 
Christianity to the native people and 
create a new world of justice, educa- 
tion and social service. Their work 
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changed the course of history in Lab- 
rador, and their missions are still ac- 
tive today. 

In 1892, a young English doctor, 
Wilfred Grenfell, stepped ashore at 
Spotted Islands and started a lifetime 
of work in medical care and commun- 
ity development that was to gain 
worldwide recognition and support. 

Explorer Jacques Cartier called 
Labrador “the land God gave to 
Cain” Today's visitors, outdoorsmen, 
nature lovers and industrialists see it 
somewhat differently, as “The Garden 
of Eden? * 
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Queen Victoria chose the 
pitcher plant to be 
engraved on a newly 
minted Newfoundland 
penny. In 1954, the 
Newfoundland Cabinet 
designated this unusual 
and interesting bogland 
plant as the official flower 
of the province. 


Some liquor bottles are 
carrying a 400th Birthday 
greeting to the province. 
They are surely destined to 
be collector’s items — 
twice over. Cheers, 
Adams! 


/f you collect gemstones, 
you ll find a new treasure 
trove in Newfoundland. 
Jasper, alabaster, marble, 
xonotlite, orthoclase, 
chert, pyrophyliite, 
virginite, and many others. 
Plus, you could find the 
rare labradorite. 


Don't miss any opportunity 
to go cod-jigging. Many 
fishermen will take you out 
for a ‘‘day on the bay,”’ 
where you can jig for cod 
that could run to 15 or 20 
pounds. 


Gull Island, Witless Bay, Is 
Just 20 miles from St. 
John's and boat trips can 
be arranged with local 
fishermen to view what 
may be the world’s largest 
nesting colony of Leach’s 
petrels, not to mention 
puffins, kittiwakes, murres, 
razorbills, gulls, and 
guillemots. 
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Delicious Steaks and Seafood. . . 
Fine Wine, Soft Music 


a quiet place to talk. 


COURTYARD RESTAURANT 


A Refined Placé To Dine 


serving lunch and dinner 


Monday to Friday 11:30AM - 2:30PM 


Courtyard 


HISTORIC 
Murray Premises 


Monday to Saturday 5:30PM - 11:00PM Sr Jolin 


Gs ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 709-753-9297 


The SMORGASBORD 
HOUSE 


510 Topsail Road, St. John’s 
709-368-0122 The Smorgasbord House 


(We 


FRANCHISE INQUIRIES 
WELCOME 


CALL US. Contact: 
Franchise Development 
Mr. Jim’s Pizza Ltd. 
P.0. Box 8153, Station A 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
(709) 726-3043 
The Concept: 
Relaxed Dining at 
affordable prices 
The Market: 
Eat-in Dining in a Fully 
Licensed Dining Room 
Fast Pick-up Service 
Convenient Home Delivery 
‘THE PROFITABLE 
COMBINATION’’ 


| Hf 
Th 
4 


| 


serves hot and cold buffet 
12:00 noon - 2:30PM; 
5:00PM - 11:00PM 
featuring St. John’s only 
evening Prime Rib Buffet, 
with Yorkshire Pudding 

plus two more hot dishes, 

wy, full salad bar, soup of the 

- day and dessert. Fully 

licensed. 


|" 
) 


Wy 


5 FULLY LICENSED LOCATIONS. 
ST. JOHN’S 

318 Freshwater Rd. 726-3043 
662 Topsail Rd. 364-3537 
31 Rowan St. 722-3350 


MOUNT PEARL 
2 Centennial Rd. 368-9021 
or 368-6033 


GOULDS 
Bay Bulls Rd. 364-6878 


LONGPOND 
Conception Bay Hwy. 834-2323 


Open: Weekdays’ 11 a.m.-3 a.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m.-3:30 a.m. 
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ULTRA LIGHT TASTE. MYERS’S WHITE RUM. 
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Pack your tent and trailer 
and come on over 





f you insist on a solid roof over 

your head and four thick walls 

around you, you'll find motels and 
hotels in Newfoundland to match the 
quality and comfort of Canada’s best. 

But more and more, people and 
particularly families, are discovering 
the special pleasures of taking their 
roof with them. Spending vacations in 
tents or trailers, getting as close as 
they can to the land and the people. 

There's a wonderful parks system 
in Newfoundland. 

You'll find provincial parks all with 
individual beauty and character, gently 
carved from the surrounding wilder- 
ness. You enjoy the necessary com- 
forts and amenities, and the natural 
environment is relatively undisturbed. 

Many of our parks offer excellent 
campsites for tents or trailers, along 
with fireplaces and a wood supply, 
drinking water, fresh or salt water for 
swimming or boating, outdoor toilets, 
hiking trails and nature trails. 
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Some parks are for day-use only, 
and there you'll find picnic places, and 
facilities for boating, swimming, fish- 
ing, or hiking. Other parks emphasize 
natural scenic attractions, with places 
to park your car, and signs to explain 
the nature of the environment. 

There are also two national parks 
in Newfoundland. Terra Nova is cen- 
trally located, covers about 153 square 
miles, and accommodates about half a 
million visitors every year. Gros 
Morne national park is much bigger 
and is located on the Northern 
Peninsula. 

There is also an increasing number 
of privately operated camp and trailer 
parks, many equipped with the utility 
connections not available in the gov- 
ernment parks. 

Newfoundland’s parks are designed 
to bring people and nature together. 

In the abiding hope that they will 
never drift apart. a 





Péches 
et Océans 


Fisheries 
and Oceans 


iv 


FISHERIES 


OUR PAST .. . OUR FUTURE 


Canada’s 
Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans 
Serving Newfoundlanders 
at sea, at home and abroad 





managing the 200-mile zone 


e charting the waters 


promoting quality fish and seafood 


improving fishermen’s incomes 


researching fish resources 


expanding markets 


understanding the oceans 


developing small craft harbours 


protecting marine environments 


aiding in search and rescue 


fostering international resource 
conservation 


Canada_ 
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BUGDEN 


“The People Movers” 


BUGDEN'’S TAXI/ 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


Tours, | 
Bus Chartering, 
Taxi Service 


266 Blackmarsh Rd., St. John’s 
A1E1T2 (709) 726-4400 





Vide LeSrels| 


Orel 


ST. JOHN’S, NFELD. 
Luxurious Rooms 
Fine Dining Nightly 
Lounge, with 
Live Entertainment 


12 Blackmarsh Road 
(709) 579-2141 
Telex No. 016-4692 
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SORA 
HANDICRAFTS - 


CORNER BROOK, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Featuring Regional 
Handcrafted Items 


Duffel Weaving 
Batik — 
Homespun Knitware 
Pottery 
Quilting 
Ideal for Gifts or 


Something for Yourself 


Visit our shop at 10 
Broadway, Corner Brook 


(709) 634-1241 





Restoring the links 
with our past 





ith such a long and fascin- 

ating history, there was an 

obvious need to maintain 
and if possible restore some of the key 
buildings. The provincial government, 
working with the Newfoundland Mu- 
seum, is pleased to offer visitors the 
chance to see things as they were in a 
variety of locations. 
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Commissariat House 

The Commissariat Department sup- 
plied British military forces with all 
manner of non-military goods and 
services — food, clothing, shelter. In 
the early 1800s, the Department had 
various stores and warehouses in 
Newfoundland and the need for con- 
solidation was recognized. Construc- 
tion of the late Georgian-style building 
started in 1818 and was completed in 
late 1820. The existing site consists of 
the main building, offices and living 
quarters restored to the 1830 period. 
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Cape Bonavista Lighthouse 
This light first went into operation on 
September 11, 1843. It was a square, 
two-storey wooden structure built 
around a masonry tower which sup- 
ported the lantern. The lighting sys- 
tem was a red and white reflecting 
light which had previously seen serv- 
ice at the Bell Rock Lighthouse in 
Scotland. This light was replaced in 
1895 and this is the apparatus you see eh ak 
today. The living quarters have been al Ee pis Ba 
decorated and furnished as they ie 


would have appeared in the 1870 
period. Bs | 
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ONLY IN CANADA 


1 year $17,00(reg.$25.00) C1 
Newsstand$ 23.40 a year 


1 year U.S.A. $35; Overseas $45. 
NAME 
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Complete order card and pop it in the mail. Easy! 









No Postage Stamp Necessary 
If Mailed In Canada 


Postage will be paid by: 
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1656 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 929 
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Quidi Vidi Battery 

The first fortified battery at Quidi 
Vidi was built by the French during 
their brief occupation of St. John’s in 
1762. This battery was reconstructed 
in 1779-80, but had fallen into total 
decay by 1785. By 1805 it had again 
fallen into decay, only to be reacti- 
vated and improved in 1911. Today, 
you see it reconstructed to the 1812 
period. 
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Heart’s Content Cable Station 
Attempts to lay a transatlantic sub- 
marine cable started in 1857, but it 
wasn’t until the mammoth cable-ship 
Great Eastern made a successful se- 
cond attempt in 1866 that the link 
was made. The Heart’s Content sta- 
tion became Western Union's centre 
for international telegraph communica- 


tion, and was not declared obsolete 
until 1965. = 
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ST JOHN’S «~~ THE FISHING ADMIRAL 
A SPECIAL PLACE FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE 





It helps to know 
the language. 





Don’t be surprised at the last minute. 
Before you talk computers, write or 
call for our complimentary Glossary 
of Computer Terminology. It 
contains most of the commonly 
used computer jargon; over 100 
words, phrases and acronyms 
clearly defined. 

Our number is 739-1173. 
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UNlFleD 
SYSTeliSe- 
LIMITED 


P. O. Box 13393 
St. John’s, Nfld. 
A1B 4B8 
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His leadership was legendary 
and his love for life extra- 
ordinary. Even in his intimate 
moments, there was a 
special grandeur. His drink? 
AV V(o) hice staal (clam @iralelia(-m\Leyel co) 

8 Koyer-\VAmn'\'(o) becrer a} aa) cel! 
Genuine Vodka is made here 
to the same supreme 
standards which elevated it 
to special appointment to 
his Majesty the Czar and the 
Imperial Romanov Court. 

The‘ spirit of the Czar 
lives on. : 
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Catch the spirit of St. John’s 





t. John’s is the capital city of 
G svn €? Labrador, and 

it’s more than likely that a 
Newfoundland vacation will either 
start or end here. In any event, St. 
John’s deserves some of your time, be- 
cause it has something to appeal to 
just about every taste. 
_ Tradition has it that the city got 
its name from the St. John’s Day in 
1497 when John Cabot first dis- 
covered Newfoundland. However, the 
city itself didn’t really start to 
blossom until after Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert claimed the territory for the 
English Crown in 1583. 

Obviously, the city can claim to be 
one of the oldest cities in North 
America, but you have to remember 
that until the 19th century, permanent 
residence was forbidden in 
Newfoundland. 

You will quickly notice as you 
walk, or drive, around the city that it 
has grown in a somewhat 
higgledy-piggledy manner. And with 
very good and historical reason. 

When Gilbert took over he made 
grants of land to merchants and cap- 
tains already there. It is thought that 
these became the traditional Ships 
Rooms, locations ashore for the drying 
and curing of fish. These spaces were 
established at regular intervals along 
the harbor-front, there for the exclu- 
sive use of the fishing vessels and set- 
tlers were forbidden to intrude. 

In addition, the cityscape itself — 
hills dropping suddenly down to the 
harbor — can make street navigation a 
little tricky but always interesting. 
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St. John’s is the link between the 
old world and the new, being the 
closest point in North America to 
Europe. It still retains strong cultural 
links with its international heritage. 
Today, it is a modern, hustling, grow- 
ing city with all the services and the 
sophistication of any major metropolis. 
The past and future are here, leisurely 
ways and thriving industry, fish mixes 
with oil, enterprise lives in harmony 
with philosophy. 

Walk along Water Street and feel 
the modern pulse of North America’s 
oldest business district. At the War 
Memorial, you're at the site of the 
beach where Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
founded the British Empire. 

Drive up Signal Hill, and remember 
that it was here that the fighting 
ended between England and France in 
North America. On the summit of 
Signal Hill stands the Cabot Tower, 
probably Newfoundland’s best-known 
landmark. Stop in and enjoy the exhi- 
bit depicting the historic moment 
when Marconi picked up the first 
transatlantic wireless signal. 

You can enjoy a game of golf, go 
jigging for cod. You should drop into 
one of St. John’s’ famous and friendly 
pubs. Have a meal in one of the fine 
city restaurants, and ask about the 
traditional Newfoundland dishes. 

But most of all, meet the people of 
St. John’s. They're warm in their wel- 
comes, strong in their friendships, and 
really know how to enjoy life. 

Start or finish your Newfoundland 
€e Labrador vacation in old new St. 
John’s; just for the fun of it. & 


VISITING ST. JOHN’S 
WITH A A TRAILER? 


STAY AT THE LARGEST 
AND BEST CAMPSITE 
IN THE REGION. 


93 sites, water, Sewer and elec- 
trical hookups, $10 per night, 39 
unserviced sites $8, and tent 
sites $4. Fur washroom/shower 
buildings. Social Centre, 
playgrounds, boat rentals, 
heated swimming pool, golf, 
fishing, children’s’ farm, 
horseback riding, botanic park, 
theatres, library and university 
all close by. All within 4,000 acre 
C.A. Pippy Park within the City 
of St. John’s. Open May to 
November. 


Information (709) 737-3655 
year round. C.A. Piggy Park at 
Nagle’s Hill, P.O. Box 8861, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
A1B 3T2 













WAIERFORD 
VALLEY 
ART 


GALLERY 
/44 water St. 


(HE KA DS ARVES 
WHITER TREET WEST 


at a pleasant new 
an of fine art 


in st. johr's rewfoundland 






















representing artists 


O SID BUTT 
O CHANDER CHOPRA 

O GEORGE HORAN 

O FRANK LAPOINTE 

O STEWART MONTGOMERIE 
O BILL RICHIE 

O JOHN CLAUDE ROY 

O GERALD SQUIRES 


Watch for local advertising and posters 
of these and other upcoming summer 
events, or phone for further 
information: 


—‘‘Meet the Artists’, garden party — 
happenings related to ‘‘The 
Newfoundland Sound Symposium” — 
outdoor art exhibitions — art auctions 
— individual & group exhibitions — 

poetry readings by some of 
Newfoundland’s best poets. 






open daily from 2pm.or 
give us acall at 722 3838 
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1 Songs and 
stories 


olklore has been defined as par- 

ticular experience crystallized 

into story, song, or saying. And 
if that is the case, welcome to the 
folklore centre of Canada. 

When you consider the nature of 
the land and the people, and the inac- 
cessibility of many communities except 
by the sea, it’s easy to understand 
why storytelling and singing are such 
a part of the Newfoundland lifestyle. 

Many of our folksongs were 
brought to Newfoundland from Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland during 
more than three centuries of colonial 
growth. You'll also find songs that 
came from other parts of North Amer- 
ica, but there is a wealth of material 
that is pure Newfoundland. 

It is natural that the New- 
foundland songs have as their main 
theme the experience of wrestling a 
livelihood from an often cruel sea. Of 
course, there are other phases of life 
in the isolated communities that are 
remembered in song; love affairs and 
the eternal triangle, humorous situa- 
tions, even lullabies, disasters, failures, 
and economic depressions. 


During your visit to Newfound- 
land, you will have many opportuni- 


A ties to hear these old songs, much the 


way they have been sung and played 
f QO] generation after generation. 
5 You can also discover what you 
. the call for dinner that’s the Explorers’ Restaurant at 


may have felt was the lost art of 
storytelling. You will be charmed not 
The Fishing Admiral. only by the stories, but by the de- 
Dine on good terms... Some of these terms we use for our evening livery, the quaint speech and the 
entrees; **Pan fried’’, ‘‘Steamed’’, **Sauteed’’ and for desserts originality and picturesque form of 
‘*Flambeed”’ or **With a touch of’’. words and phrases. 


We are sure that just thinking of these terms will activate those taste 


You'll hear stories told in accents 
buds of yours because you probably connect al po ceachd Ld eine aa 
them with a favorite cut of meat, with fowl or eee q Y> 


eh coitiak Gan nee the accents of Dorset and Devon with 
Our terms, your terms, tonight; why not come words and idioms long lost in 
to terms with one of the finest Dining rooms England. 
in the city. Your Newfoundland vacation is a 
The Fishing Admiral Restaurant Reservation feast for all the senses. & 
753-6203, 203 Water Street, St. John’s, Nfld. 
“A SPECIAL PLACE FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE” 
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THE FISHING ADMIRAL « 203 WATER STREET « ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Getting here is 
easy. And fun 


here are two ways of travel- 
ling to Newfoundland. 

If you’re in a hurry, and 
we can understand why you would 
be, you can fly. Both Air Canada and 
Eastern Provincial Airways maintain 
regular schedules, including direct 
flights between Halifax and St. John’s. 

However, if you can spare the 
time, it could be fun to take the ferry. 
After all, Newfoundland is an island 
and the earliest visitors came by sea! 
CN Marine operates a year-round 
vehicle and passenger ferry service be- 
tween North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
and Port-aux-Basques. 

During the summer months, an ad- 
ditional service is operated between 
North Sydney and Argentia. 

For CN rates and reservations, 
please write: 

Reservations Bureau 

CN Marine 

PO Box 250 

North Sydney, Nova Scotia 
B2A 3M3 

You are well advised to make ad- 
vance reservations for the ferry and 
there is a direct, toll-free telephone 
service. From Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
(area codes 902 and 506) DIAL 
1-800-565-9470. 

Motorists can cross Newfoundland 
on the fully paved Trans-Canada 
Highway, from Port-aux-Basques to 
St. John’s, a distance of 910 km (565 
miles). Regional road networks along 
the way offer fascinating side trips off 
the beaten track. Gravel roads are 
kept in good condition, but you 
should allow extra time for your 
journey. 

For further jefonnstion and assis- 
tance in planning a great vacation, 
please contact: 

Department of Development 
Tourism Branch 

PO Box 2016 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 
AIC 5R8 
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We're waiting to welcome you! © 


EMILE BENOIT | | Emile Benoit’s New Release: 


(3 Vient du Tchoeur/}i Come from the Heart 


Stories and fiddle music from New- 
foundland’s #1 traditional per- 
former. With Kelly Russell, and 
Pamela Morgan of ‘‘Figgy Duff’’. 






Plus booklet with texts and tunes. 
Available at most record stores or 
send $7.00 to: 








Pigeon Inlet Productions Ltd. 
1 Stoneyhouse St. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 
A1B 2T5 (709) 753-4688 




























MAaRING ATLA 










_ Drive? Yes. It’s the best way to explore and enjoy the ‘hits and 
culture of Newfoundland, a beautiful island that’s waiting for you 
to share in its 400th anniversary this year. 
The way to get there is aboard a CN Marine auto-ferry, Not only : 
will you enjoy this special time in Newfoundland, you’ a expenenes. iy 
c- Uanliales\-r- ae) 7-\¢\-m am taiom e)-leer-liae 
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North Sydney 


CN Marine’s ferry services 
North Sydney, N.S. to Argentia, Nfld.: North Sydney, N.S. to 
Port-aux-Basques, Nfld.: Lewisporte, Nfld. to Goose Bay, Lab.: 














For information or reservations call toll-free in Ont., Que. and Nfld. & Lab. 
1-800-565-9411; in N.S., N.B. or P.E.I. 1-800-565-9470; or write CN Marine 
Reservations Bureau, P.O. Box 250, North Sydney, N.S. B2A 3M3 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 
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Experience a 
Newtoundland — 
radition. 
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National park. National treasure. 





ros Morne National Park is 

700 square miles of glorious, 

glorious country. Spectacular 
mountains, crystal lakes, mysterious 
fiords, cliffs, beaches and barren lands. 

Your best view is from the plateau, 
looking down the great fiords to the 
sea, but of course you have to get 
there and that means walking. Thou- 
sands of visitors go through Gros 
Morne each summer, but only a few 
hundred climb to the plateau, and 
even fewer go beyond the edge of the 
escarpment. 

Backpacking here is only for the 
serious outdoors-people, and you need 
to get a permit and file a route plan. 

You will probably be content to 
take one of the many guided hikes, or 
take the self-guiding trail to the top of 
Gros Morne. The terrain is always 
varied, always interesting, ranging 
through forest, beach, mountain, bog, 
tidal flat and tableland. The colors — 
red-purple arctic rhododendrons, blue 
flag iris, scarlet pitcher plants, yellow 
lady’s slipper — will amaze and delight 
you. 

You don’t need any special equip- 
ment for these hikes (maybe rubber 
boots for some of the more boggy 
routes) but you should pack along a 
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lunch. Happily, you don’t have to lug 
canteens of water as the many moun- 
tain streams offer the freshest 
sweetest water you'll ever get to 
taste. 

Fishing villages at Trout River, 
Rocky Harbour, St. Paul’s, Cow Head, 
and the settlements of Norris Point 
and Woody Point are all involved in 
the park. You can watch the fisher- 
men as they go about their age-old 
business, and perhaps for a small fee, 
enjoy the chance to go jigging for cod. 

You can also take boat trips in 
some of the lakes and fiords, and you 
should ask about these at the park of- 
fice. While you're at the office, collect 
your hiking schedules and pick up a 
copy of the newsletter Tuckamore, 
named for the park’s weather-stunted 
spruce. 

This magnificent park is rimmed by 
a 72 km coastline offering an endless 
variety of seaside vistas, tidal pools 
and flats home to shore birds and all 
manner of briny creatures. 

You could very easily spend your 
whole vacation at Gros Morne, and if 
you like camping, why not? Gros 
Morne could well be the most breath- 
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taking national park in all Canada. @ 


hunting, 
relaxing 
— squid-jigging 

— 60 seat conference room 


PURITY’S 
CONVENIENCE CARTON 
NEWFOUNDLAND FAVORITES 


® Purity Biscuits 
® Hard Bread 
®@ Confectionery 


@ Partridgeberry 
& Apple Jam 


Designed to TAKE BACK ON 
THE AIRCRAFT......0r mail to 
relatives and friends away from 
home......or give to business 
associates and yourself. 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Manufactured by 
Purity Factories Ltd. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


PELLEY INN 
SPRINGDALE, NFLD. 


modern motel, coffee shop 
dining room, cocktail lounge 


“EXPERIENCE TRUE 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
HOSPITALITY” 


whale-watching excursions 
boat tours 

see our chalet for fishing, 
exploring or just 


less than 10 minutes off the 
Trans-Canada Hwy. on route 
390 (just east of Deer Lake and 
west of Grand Falls) 


Pelley Inn 
P.O. Box 10 
Springdale, Nfld. 
AOJ 1T0O 
(709) 673-3931 





RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Newfoundland knows all 
about the glory of disaster 


And why not? Disaster’s something we’ve always had plenty of 


Happy Province this spring than at 

a parish bean supper and dance 
where the very flies have been known to 
loose their grip on the ceiling and drop 
spinning and dazed to the floor. 

Yet is has blown some people some 
good. I call it the urea formaldehyde syn- 
drome. I know of more than one person 
who once found steady employment 
pumping the stuff into buildings, who’s 
now hooked on the jobs digging it out 
again — and who looks with hope to the 
U.S. where prohibitions against UFFI 
have been dropped and to the day when 
he can start pumping the muck right 
back in again. If we could wring the 
same sort of trifold employment from 
sardines and pitprops we’d be well away. 

‘*Thank God for Mister Hitler!’’ is 
supposed to have been the reaction of 
more than one honest burgher of St. 
John’s when the U.S. entered the Second 
World War and the local economy 
boomed. It’s not for me to say that 
Fortress Halifax also had twinges of 
thankfulness even as the carnage in 
Europe increased. Presbyterian mores is 
a subject of which I know little. 

But I hear that the ambience was far 
from doleful at last year’s staff Christ- 
mas party here involving the $13-million 
commission investigating the Ocean 
Ranger disaster and whole rookeries of 
lawyers come and go, looking as unper- 
turbed as fees of up to $1,200 a day are 
liable to make anyone. 

There are two basic opinions here on 
offshore gas. One is that we’re in for a 
disaster if the stuff is not developed — 
bankruptcy, showers of toads, gingivitis 
and so forth. The other is that we’re in 
for disaster if it is developed — chaos, 
crime, confusion and ravenous -hordes of 
boutiques. 

Whichever way it goes, disaster is 
predicted and so hope is very high in- 
deed. Having had no experience whatso- 
ever with good fortune, we aspire to 
nothing more than the brighter side of 
calamity. If your house burns down 
you’re mercifully spared having to take 
off the storm windows. 

In April, most of the schools closed 
down because of a dispute between gov- 
ernment and teachers. There was danc- 
ing in the corridors of Confederation 
Building. As long as the schools stayed 
closed, the government was saving 
$1-million a day. 

A favorite recreation around St. 


Tice been more ill wind in the 
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John’s during most of the spring was to 
drive up Signal Hill to admire the most 
disastrous ice blockade in more than 40 
years. So popular was this entertainment 
that the half-mile drive up often took 
three-quarters of an hour. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the dismal spectacle was 
enough to exhilarate all but the most 
hardened optimist. 

When the Exploits River flooded in 
March placing several towns in peril and 
causing much damage, a homeless resi- 
dent of the area complained bitterly. Her 
daughter had phoned her up from AI- 
berta, she said, much distressed because 
the TV pictures of the flood didn’t seem 
nearly disastrous enough to her liking. 
Pride in catastrophe has always been a 
strong trait. 

RSE AREER IO LEIA RSET LEE RE 


*‘Having had no experience 
whatsoever with good fortune, 
we aspire to nothing more than 


the brighter side of calamity’’ 


With ‘‘real’’? unemployment said to 
be at 40% or more, with massive cut- 
backs at Corner Brook and Labrador 
West, with fish plants trembling on the 
verge of collapse all over, with schools 
closed and some hospitals shutting 
down. . .there was enough ill wind howl- 
ing around the corners to put a spring 
in the step and a light in the eye of any 
self-respecting Newfoundlander. 

Among the few who have been vic- 
tims of any sort of good fortune have 
been our legislators. They came together 
for a day only to adjourn again, thus 
gleaning themselves an extra year’s salary 
for a day’s work. It was a disastrous mis- 
take because ever since, they’ve done lit- 
tle but sit around, grumpy as cut cats, 
and declare each other fit for the lunatic 
asylum, an institution which I doubt 
would lower its standards enough to ad- 
mit many of them. 

Opposition leader Steve Neary main- 
tained the standards of the assembly 
when he recently shouted at the premier: 
‘*Brian, run out and take another pill?’ 
For his part, Young Alfie has fallen into 
a state of mind not unknown in these 
parts. ..that any unauthorized comment 
on his administration is high treason and 
a heinous crime against the state. Small- 
wood’s tumbrils are probably having 
their axles greased and the headsman do- 
ing isometric exercises. 








In the rest of Canada we hear that 
adversity has caused a swing to the 
political right. But if the press is anything 
to judge by, Newfoundland still prefers 
the middle way despite ill winds. Broad- 
cast items and printed articles are just as 
liberal as they’ve always been, e.g. ‘‘The 
Windsors — Red Peril in Buckingham 
Palace’’ and ‘‘Should Shoplifters Be 
Sterilized?”’ 

Perhaps no one is more ecstatic in the 
midst of, if not because of, this hip-deep 
gloom than Mayor John Murphy of St. 
John’s. He’s cocked and primed for the 
visit of Their Left-leaning Highnesses of 
Wales in June when, due to our disas- 
trously mild winter, 10-foot snowdrifts 
should come as no surprise. 

Mayor Murphy faces his second 
agony in the garden with the Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert féte planned for this sum- 
mer. Gilbert is said to have founded the 
colony in 1583 after which he sailed away 
and had the grace to drown. The Papist 
half of the population claims Sir Humph 
roasted Irish babies over slow fires while 
the Protestant half detests the slut’s guts 
for having founded this pestilential hell- 
hole in the first place. 

Well, then, may His Worship culti- 
vate a grin like a pothole with such glori- 
ous disasters yet to come — Her High- 


ness of Wales lost like Lucy Gray in a 


blizzard on the Witless Bay Line and 
gelignite being flung and kneecaps drilled 
in the civil war over old H. Gilbert. 
So things are looking up. Morbid jol- 
lity is likely to reach a fever pitch. June 
may be the cruelest month of all. % 


FEEDBACK 


Guy’s column doesn’t belong here 
I must add my voice to those who 
object to Ray Guy’s column. Such 
material is distasteful and a dismal 
substitute for good creative writing. As 
for his use of profanity, not only is it of- 
fensive to those who hold religious con- 
victions, it also is an affront to the 
beauty and expressiveness of the English 
language. Ray Guy’s column does not 
belong between the same covers as the 
well-written, thought-provoking material 
that has earned Aflantic Insight its 
reputation. It seems a shame to finish 
such a fine magazine with material that 
only leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth. 
Helen M. Cook 
Halifax, N.S. 
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